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PREFACE. 


A Few words will suffice to explain the occasion and 
object of the present Work. 

The Master of a Grammar School, in catechizing his 
scholars in the higher classes, has to contend with a diffi- 
culty arising from the want of books suited to his purpose. 

It is well known that the Expositions of the Catechism 
of the Church of England, which are in most common use 
in our Grammar Schools, were not designed for persons 
who have made any proficiency in the Greek or Latin 
languages ; and it is obvious, therefore, that these treatises. 
are not able to convey to the classical student all that 
instruction and satisfaction which he could not fail to 
derive from the application of his literary attainments to 
the illustration of sacred truth. 

It may also be observed, that although the CHURCH 
CaTrecuismM, by means of the Ninth and Tenth Articles of 
the Apostles’ Creed, viz.: The Holy Catholic Church, The 
Communion of Saints, and The Forgiveness of Sins,—and 
of the questions which it contains on the Christian Sacra- 
ments, naturally leads a Teacher, with the book of Common 


Prayer in his hands, to such a series of inquiries concern- 
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ing the Church generally and Our Own Branch of it in 
particular, as may be found in the following pages :—yet 
it would appear to be desirable, that these interrogatories 
should be put systematically before the eye of the scholar, 
and that he should receive such instruction concerning 
them, as is due to his character of an English Theophilus 
receiving a liberal education, and desirous to “know the 
certainty of the things wherein” he has “been instructed.’”* 

The Author trusts that these statements, the truth and 
importance of which have been for some time forcibly 
impressed on him by practical experience, may be thought 
to justify the endeavour of which the result is now before 
the reader; and also that the considerations, which have 
been mentioned, may serve to account, not only for the 
materials here presented to the scholar, but also for the 
form in which they appear, particularly as regards the 
extracts annexed to the Answers in the volume. 

It will readily be perceived, that these Answers are not 
intended to be committed to memory, but that the design is, 
that the teacher should exercise the scholar, or that the 
scholar should exercise himself by first reading a chapter 
through, translating the extracts as he proceeds, and by 
then reverting more than once seriatim to the question 
for subjects of subsequent examination. 

1 Luke i. 3, 4. 


Harrow on the Hill, 
Oct. 3, 1843. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE, 


CONCERNING THE PASSAGES OF AUTHORS CITED, AND THE INDEX 
OF THEM. 


THE names of the AuTHors, from whom the extracts are 
derived, are printed in Smatn Caprrans; and the passages, 
which begin immediately to follow those names, are Extracts 
from the Authors whose names are thus printed, except in certain « 
cases where there will not be any ambiguity concerning their 
origin. 

The InpEx of AurHors and Places cited is designed to 
show synoptically the general nature of the testimonies which 
are added to corroborate the statements in the volume; and it 
will also afford the young Scholar, to a certain extent, a know- 
ledge of such authorities as will be of service to him in his 
future studies. The Zditions referred to in the citations are 
‘specified in the Index. An Index of the Scriprure citations 
did not appear to be necessary, especially as the references to 
Scripture are placed, by themselves, on the margin of the 


volume. 
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OF THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


_ Tue undersigned desires to state, precisely, for how much of 
this work Dr. Wordsworth is responsible, in order that that 
earned and excellent author may not be charged with any of his 
shortcomings or errors. 

Of the changes which have been made from Dr. Wordsworth’s 
sopy, the most important was the suggestion of that gentleman 
umself. It consists in the substitution of an entirely new Third 
Part, on “The History, Constitution, and Civil Relations of the 
American Church.” ‘The original Third Part, was on “The 
Jhurch of England in its Civil Relations.” The change in this 
gortion of the work has been, in compliance with Dr. Words- 
yorth’s wishes, complete; and no use has been made of his 
york. ‘A Supplementary Chapter on the Relations of the 
Jhurch of England to the State,”-has been added to the new 
[Third Part; because it was thought desirable that young Ame- 
jean Churchmen should be acquainted, historically, with the 
tate of those relations ; but even in the preparation of this chapter 
10 use has been made of the original work. 

The next most important change was the addition of a chapter, 
he longest in the book, “On Orders, Jurisdiction, and Mission ;” 
mportant subjeets, upon which the Editor thought that he had 
bserved a great want of information in the American Church. 
[his chapter appears in the second part, after Dr. Wordsworth’s 
ighth chapter, and is distinguished as “Chapter VIII. Bis.” 

Other changes, of less extent, have been made; which may be 
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divided into three classes, as they affect the text, by which we 
understand the questions and answers, not including the references 
to other works or other parts of the same; the notes; or the refer- 
ences, whether occurring in the text or the notes. With respect 
to the references there is a general change throughout the whole 
volume. Circumstances rendering it inconvenient to refer to the 
other parts of the book by pages, the questions have been num- 
dered, and the references throughout have, with very few excep- 
tions, been made to the answer, by the number of its question. 
A few references have been omitted, chiefly because they were to 
parts of the book which are themselves omitted, although there 
may be some exceptions to that rule. Only two references 
_ beyond the work, except those connected with answers and notes 
which are omitted, have been left out; they were both to the 
English Act of Uniformity. A few new references have been 
introduced, principally to American works or reprints, they do 
not exceed half a dozen, and are all among the notes, and it is 
believed all between brackets. In two or three instances an 
addition has been made to a reference, in order to distinguish that 
it was to an English formulary, when the passage did not occur 
in the American. 

With respect to those notes which are appended to the por- 
tions of the text which have been retained, no changes, other than 
those spoken of under the head of references, have been made, 
except in four instances. In Part I. Chapter xv. answer 16, the 
Prayer for Unity, from the English service used on the anni- 
versary of the accession of the sovereign, instead of being 
merely referred to, is printed at length. In Part II. Chapter vz. 
Question 6, page 222, a statement has been introduced from 
Camden as to the number of the Romanist Clergy who were 
deprived at the accession of Elizabeth. In Part II. Chapter. v. 
Question 6, page 210, a remark has been introduced, between 
brackets, assigning an additional reason why the Council of 
Trent is not ecumenical. In a fourth place, a passage from Hooker 
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which was verbally inaccurate has been made to conform to the 
original. 

Of the text, the following pesttionis have been omitted, carrying 
with them their dependent notes and references. Tid every 
instance the omission has been of entire questions and answers, 
leaving no portion of Dr. Wordsworth’s work garbled or muti- 
lated. All the omissions are made for the same reason, that 
_they relate to the connexion of Church and State, and teach the 
doctrine received among Englishmen on that subject. They are 
six in number, viz. : 

1. Part I. Chapter 11. at the end of the chapter, page 29, one 
question, with its answers and notes, occupying about two pages, 
on the enforcement of Church laws, by the secular power. 

2. Part II. Chapter m1. between questions 5 and 6, on page 
187, one question, with its answer and notes, occupying about a 
page and a half, on the supposed power of the government in 
placing Bishops. 

3. Part Il. Chapter 11., at the end of the chapter, page 190, 
- a question and answer with notes, about Ethelbert, and the rights 
‘of hig successors, making not quite a page. 

4, Part II. Chapter rv., between questions 6 and 7, page 198, 
two questions their answers and notes,’on the royal supremacy, 
making about three pages. J 

5. Part II. Chapter 1v., at the end of the chapter, page 199, 
one question with its answer and notes, on the papal and royal 
supremacy making about a page. 

6. Part IV. Chapter 1. in the place now occupied by question 
xi., page 391, six questions, with their answers and notes on the 
grounds of the authority of the English Prayer Book, making 
about two pages. 

The additions, not including those already mentioned, have 
been five. Advantage has been taken of the numbering the 
questions, to distinguish the additions from the original text, by 
numbering Dr. Wordsworth’s questions with the Arabic figures, 
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and those of the Editor with numeral letters. This rule extends 


to the substituted Part III. and the additional chapter in Part — 


Il. Every where the two portions of the work are kept perfectly 
distinct; whenever the reader comes to a question distinguished 
by a numeral letter, the original author is absolved from all 
_ responsibility, until the Arabic figures re-appear. The five addi- 
tions are the following, viz. : 

1. Fourteen questions with their answers and notes, on the 
visible and invisible Church, Part I. Chapter 11., Questions xvi. 
to xxix., both inclusive, pages 16 to 26. 

2. iaeacn questions on Councils, Part I. Chapter vy. aae 
tions iv. to xviii. both inclusive, pages 46 to 55. 

3. One question and answer on the use of the Apocrypha, in 
the American Church, Part I. Chapter vi. Question xy., page 70. 

4, Seven questions on absolution.as understood by the Ameri- 
ean Church, Part I. Chapter x1v., Questions xii. to xviii., both 
inclusive, pages 149-154, at the end of the chapter. 

5. One question, with answer and note, on the authority of the 
American Prayer Book, Part IV. Chapter 1. Question xi. page 
391. 

In the indexes, the general plan of Dr. Wordsworth has been 
rigidly adhered to, and the details nearly as much as was practi- 
cable. They will, however, be found rather more full than his. 
In Index II. a brief notice has been generally introduced of the 
author cited, as a means of enabling young persons to form a 
more accurate estimate of the value of his authority. Where 
the Editor has had occasion to use an edition of any work, different 
from that used by the author, he has generally either added 
the name of the edition in brackets, or stated the fact yet more 
explicitly in Index IT. : 

HUGH DAVEY EVANS. 

Baltimore, 

March 17, 1851. 
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THEOPHILUS AMERICANUS. 


PART I. 


On the Church. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE NAME AND ATTRIBUTES OF THE CHURCH. 


@. 1. Wuar is the etymology and meaning of Cuap. 
the English word CuurcH? ; 1 
A. It is derived from the Greek word Kvpiax%, a ~~ 


feminine adjective, from K¢pwos, the Lord; and it jh i,* 
Means Kuprax7 oixia, or the Lord’s House.* gt nara 
1 Tim. iii. 15. 


1 Casauson, Exercit. Baron. xiii. 3 xvii, Ecclesias primi 
Christiani yocabant Dominica et Kvpiaxa, unde mansit apud 
Anglos appellatio Church. 

Hooxer, Eccl. Pol. V. xu. 1. Vates. ad Euseb. Laud. 
Const. xvii. Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. ix. Bp. 
Beverricr, ap. Routh, Reliq. Sacre, iii. 488; and on 
XXXIX Articles, Art. xix. vol. ii. 98, ed. Oxf. 1840. 

The word Kvpraxds occurs twice in the N. Test. 1 Cor. 
xi. 20, and Rev. i. 10. Kvpvax7, in the Eastern Church, is 
the Lord’s Day, as Dominica and Dimanche in the Western. 
The German Domkirche, for the Basilica or Cathedral, seems 
to be a combination of both the Latin and Greek words for 
Cuvurcn, i. e., Dominicum (whence i! Duomo in Italian) and 


Kupeaxov. 
(1) 
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Part ©. 2. Is there not another word, the same both 
I. in Greek and Latin, by which CHURCH is ex- 
“—~—” pressed ? 
A. Yes, Ecciusta. 
©. 3. Whence is this word derived? 
A. From the Geek x, forth, and xaréo, to call. 
@. 4. How is this word modified in living Euro- 
pean languages? » 
A. In Italian it has become Chiesa ; in French, 
Eglise ; and in Spanish, Jglésia. 
®. 5. What did the word Ecclesia originally 
mean ? , a 
A. A Public’ Assembly; and it was specially 
applied to designate the Popular Assembly* at 
Athens, to which all free citizens were convoked, 
and which was summoned by Presidents (xpurdvers), 
each of whom (as éxasrdrys) held in rotation the 
keys? of the Civic Treasury and Archives and the 
State Seal. 


“9 Bp. eee on the Creed, Art. ix. 

2 Junrus Pounux, viii: 6, Hermann’s Manual of Polit. 
Antiq. of Greece, 3 127. . 

@. 6. What do you infer from the two words, 
Kvpvaxn and ’Exxaqoia, With respect to the character 
of the Church ? 

A. That it is the Lord’s House, or Common 
Assembly of His People, presided over by Persons 
intrusted with certain powers, and to whom men 
are convoked as the Athenians were to their 
Heclesia.t 

1 Frep on the Church, i. 5. 

Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. ix. note. “Exxanota is 
the same with the xayroi, or the company called and gathered 
together. 

Q. 7. But is not the Christian Church some- 
thing more than an Assembly ? 


A. Yes, the Church is indeed an Assembly, it 
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being convoked ; but it is a permanent Society, in Onar: 
that having been convoked it never will be dis- I. 
solved. eye 


' Hooxer, II. r. 14. The Church is always a Visible 
Society of men. 


@. 8. And this Assembly or Society is pre- 
sented to us in Holy Scripture under what form? 
A. As consisting of believing and baptized per- 
sons, continuing ‘steadfastly in the Apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread and Acts ii. 41- 


> XX. (. 


in prayers;”” and who were thus reputed to. be ° 
Members of the same Church, and to which were Acts ii. 47. 


See below, 


added (of cwfduevor) such as were being saved. ch. iv. ans. 8. 


1 Bp. Pearson, Lectiones in Acta Apostolorum, pp. 34,. 
35, ed. 1688. (in Act. i. 13; ii. 48.) Heec nobis forma quasi 
atque imago primze Kcclesiz ab Apostolis congregate, for- 
mate, gubernate. Fide semel Apostolico sermoni habita 
per Baptismum in Ecclesiam admittebantur ;° in Ecclesiam 
admissi Coetus Publicos frequentabant; in coetu publico 
Doctrine Apostolorum seduld attendebant ; et Eucharistic 

articipes fibant (fractione panis, i. e. Eucharistia, p. 34) ; 
Publics denique et Communibus Orationibus in’ eodem 
Coetu factis Deum colebant. Atque ita Heclesiis omnibus 
usque ad consummationem szeculi Hxemplum preebebant. — 


©. 9. What are the designations by which the 
Church is described in the Apostles’ and Constanti- 
nopolitan Oreeds ? 

A. It is called One, Hoty, CatHottc,. and 
APOSTOLIC (ia, Gyla, xa0onxn, *"Anoororuxn). 

@. 10. How is the Church Ons, or United? 

A. Inasmuch as all its members have one God Bphes iv. 6 
and Father; and are united as sheep of one fold, Rom. xii. 
under one Shepherd, and as members, under *%("**’ 
Christ their Head, of one Body, into which they }.Cer. x5, 
are all baptized in one Spirit; and are all par- 1 Cor. x. 17, 
takers of one Bread and of one Cup fh the Holy*“”” 
Eucharist; have all one Faith, and one Hope of 
their calling; are of one heart and one soul, 
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loving each other as Brethren, and keeping the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace; walking 


ez by the same rule, and minding the same thing ; 


Col. iii. 12- 
15 


Acts iv. 32. 
1 Pot. iii. 8. 
Eph. iv. 3. 

Phil. iii. 16. 
Acts ii, 41- 


united by the same’ Apostolic government, disci- 
pline, and worship; and all livmg with this one 
aim, that they may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God.® 


1S, Inen. adv. Heres, i.c. ii. p. 46, Grabe. zovro rd 
xnpuypa xai tavtqy Thy roti, Os npospauer, 7 Exxarnove 
xounep év Gra Ta xocw@ Sve orLapuévy TLApPELAELpULG EximEniOg Dy 
AGEL, WS EVA OLXOY OLXOVOO, xOL Gmovws MoT evEL TOVTOLS ws pow 
Awxny xai thy array tyovcq xapdiar, xal ovupdvas tavre 
xnpvoces xae Sidaoxer xat nupadidacw Gs év otOma xexnuérn. 

S. Cyprian, Unit. Eccles. p. 108, Fell. Eeclesia una est 
quée in multitudinem latius incremento foecunditatis exten- 
ditur, quomodo solis multi radii, sed lumen unum, et rami 
arboris multi, sed robur unum tenaci radice fundatum, et 
cum de fonte uno rivi plurimi defluunt, numerositas licet 
diffusa videatur exundantis copie largitate, unitas tamen 
seryatur in origine. 

2 TertuLLian, Apol. 39. Corpus sumus de conscientia 
religionis et discipline unitate et spei foedere. 

S. Cyprian, ad Antonian. p. 112, Fell. Cum sit a Christo 
una Ecclesia per totum mundum in multa membra diyisa, 
item Episcopatus unus Episcoporum multorum concordi 
numerositate diffusus—Ep. lxvi. Florentio, p. 168, Fell. 
Ecclesia a Christo non recedit, et illi sunt Ecclesia plebs 
sacerdoti adunata, et pastori suo grex adherens, unde scire 
debes Episcopum in Ecclesia esse et Ecclesiam in Episcopo ; 
et si qui cum Episcopo non sint in Eeclesia non esse, et 
frustra sibi blandiri eos qui pacem cum sacerdotibus Dei non 
habentes obrepunt et latenter apud quosdam communicare 
se credunt;. quando Keclesia, qua Catholica una est, scissa 
non sit neque divisa, sed sit utique connexa et cohxrentium 
sibi invicem sacerdotum glutino copulata. 

S. Cyprian, ad Cornel. Ep. 52. Nec remanere in Ecclesia 
possunt qui Deificam et Kcclesiasticam Disciplinam nec 
act{ls sul conversatione nee morum pace tenuerunt. 

Hooker, III. 1.4, and 14. See below, chaps. ix. and x. 
and Pt. ii. ch. vi. 

° Barrow on the Unity of the Church, p. 297, ed. 1683. 

Pautmzr on the Church, ch. iv. y. 


@. 11. How is the Church Hoty ? 
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_ A. In respect to its Head, Christ; of its Holy Omar. 
Calling; of its Holy Baptism, wherein we are a 
created anew after God in righteousness and true ~~” 
holiness ; of the Holy Offices performed in it; of 1°" ™ 
the Holiness of Life required from its members 5 kph i oi. 
of the “Inheritance, Holy and undefiled,” which 2 S=i,19. 
God has promised to them. ‘epee 
_@. 12. What is the derivation and meaning of 
the term CaTHoxic? 

A. Catholie is from the Greek adjective xa9- 
orixds, Universal, and is derived from the adverb 
xasorov, throughout, which is from the preposition 
xara, according to, and énros, whole; and Catholic 
means diffused throughout the whole, ort universal. 


1 Bp. Pearson ad 8. Ignat. ad Smyrn. 8. “ Prima Catho- 
lice Roolenise mentio in Polycarpi Martyrio sub Marco An- 
tonino, secundain passione Pioniisub Decio,” says Valesius ; 
but, as Bp. Pzarson observes, the word had been previously 
used by 8. Ignat. 1. c. 


@. 13. How is the Church thus Caruotic or 
UNIVERSAL ? 

A. In respect of time,t as enduring throughout Matt. xxviii 
all ages, from the beginning till the end of the’ **"** 
world. In respect of place,? as not limited, like 
the Jewish Church, to one People, but as compre- Mark xvi. 
hending those of al/ Nations who are in the main Luke xxiv. 
points of religion one and the same. In respect Rey. v.9. 
of Faith® and Practice, as teaching all truth, and 
as requiring holiness from all; and as ministering, 
by God’s appointment, all His means of spiritual 
Grace.* 


1, Cyrin. Hirros. Catechesis xviii. p. 296, ed. Ven. 1763. 
Kadorxn xareirar dua td xara maons elvav rys oixovmévns 
Gnd nepdrayv yrs ws meparav, xo Sia 70 Sidaoxew xa- 
Oortxds xai dwedrtrtas Grtovta Ta eis YEwouw avOpanay éh= 
Oety épstaovta Soymara mepi ve dpatay xat dopatav mpay= 
patav Enovpavioy re xau areie/etets xar dua to nov vyévos 
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Part ayApdnav eis edotBelow inordccew apxovtav te wai apyo- 
2 Mévav, Moyvwy ve xad (duaTav, xau dua 7h xaborixas larpevery 


wév xad Ospamevew Grow to Tov Gpapricw «dos, trav dum 
dwxns mot odparos enctehovpivar, xext7c0ar d& tv adty — 
nisav idéav. dvouatouéns apetns év tpyous xak AOyous xat 
AVEVMATUXOLS MaWTOLOLS YUpispacL. 

2 §,. Ava. in Ps. lvi. (iv. p. 754, ed. Paris, 1835), Corpus 

Christi est Ecclesia, non ista aut illa, sed toto orbe diffusa, 
_ nec ea que nunc est in hominibus qui prasentem vitam 
arunt, sed ad eam pertinentibus etiam his qui fuerunt ante 
nos et his qui futuri sunt post nos usque ad finem seeculi. 
Tota enim Ecclesia constans ex emnibus fidelibus, quia 
fideles omnes sunt membra Christi, habet illud Caput posi- 
tum in ccelis, quod gubernat corpus suum. 
_ 3 §, Tren. v.. xx. p. 430. Ecclesiae quidem preedicatio 
vera et firma, apud quam una et eadem salutis via in uni- 
verso mundo ostenditur. Huic enim creditum est lumen 
Dei.—Ubique enim Ecclesia przedicat veritatem. 

4 Archbp. Cranmer, Works, iv. p. 278, ed. Jenkyns, De 
Ecclesia. Bp. Buu, Corruptions of the Church of Rome, 
in answer to the Bp. of Meaux’s (Bossuet’s) Queries. 
Works, ii. p. 248, ed. Burton. Archbishop Porrer on 
Church Government, p. 29, ed. 1724. Archdn. Mannrve, 
Unity of the Church, pp. 21-30. £ 

See below, chap. iv. ans. 3 to 9. 


@. 14. Are the members of any particular or 
national Church (for example, of Italy, Greece, 
France, England, &c.) rightly called Catholics ? 

A. Yes; being Members of the Universal 
Church of Christ, they are Catholics,’ generally ; 
or, more particularly, Italian Catholics, Greek 
Catholics, French Catholics, and English or Anglo- 
Catholics. 


1 §. Pacran, Ep. 1, ad Sempronian. Christianus mihi 
or Catholicus cognomen; illud me nuncupat, istud 
ostendit. 


@. 15. And what thence do you conclude con- 
cerning the claim often preferred by the Church of 
Rome to be called the Catholic Church ? 

“A. The Church of Rome is a part of the 


sale 
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Catholic Church, as the other Churches before Cmar. 
mentioned are; but neither the Church of Rome,* 
nor the Church of England, nor the Greek 
Church, nor any other particular Church, is the 
Catholic or Universal Church,? any more than 
a Branch is a Tree, or a Hand is the whole 
Body. ’ 
1S. Hieron. ad Evag. Ixxxv. Et Gallizx, et Britannia, et 
Africa, et Persis, et Oriens, et India, et omnes barbare na- 
tiones unum Christum adorant, unam observant regulam 
veritatis. Si auctoritas quzeritur, Orpis major est Urbe. 
Casauson, ad Cardinal. Perron. Epistol. p. 493, ed 1709. 
Romana, Greeca, Antiochena, Higyptia, Abyssina, Moscovi- 
tica, et plures alize membra sunt Ecclesiee Catholicae.—Mi- 
randum igitur Romanam Ecclesiam jus omne Universitatis 
ad se trahere, appellationem Ecclesiz Catholics sibi pro- 
priam facere, et reliquas omnes que in ulla re a se disenti- 
unt excludere communione sua ac statim illas ad Catholicam 
nihil pertinere audacter afirmare. 
Necessary Docrrine and Erudition for any Christian 
Man, Art. ix. a. pv. 1543. And therefore the Church of 
Rome, being but a several Church, challenging the name 
of Catholic above all. other, doeth great wrong to all other 
Ohurches, and.doeth only by force support an unjust usur- 
pation ; for that Church hath no more right to that name © 
than the Church of France, Spain, England, or Portugal, 
which be justly called Catholic Churches. : j 
2 Turopayact ad | Cor.-xii. 27. z7v axavrayou rus otxov- 
Mévns xaforuxny ixxagoiov, 45 TO capa ovvictyxey Ex Tow 
anavrayou Exxrnousy. : 
See below, Pt. ii. ch. i. and Pt. ii ch. viii. 


‘@. 16. How is the Church AposrontcaL? 

A. As built on the foundation of the Apostles, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the Chief Corner Stone ; Ephes. it. 20. 
as continuing steadfastly in the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and in communion with them and their Acts ii. 42. 
lawful successors.* 

1 Revel. xxi. 14. And the wall of the city had twelve 


foundations (foundation-stones, zwervovs, SC. adovs), and in 
them names of the Zwelve Apostles of the Lamb. 
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Part S. Ianar. ad Smyrn. 8. “Onov dw gary 6 énioxonos, ixev 
ae mnybos totw . » « « ovx tov éorw yupis imvoxortov, ovrs 
SN Baneifew ove ayarny mover. pA 

TrRTULLIAN, de Bapt.c. 17° Dandi quidem (Baptismum) 
habet jus summus sacerdos, qui est Episcopus; dehine 
Presbyteri et Diaconi, non tamen sine Episcopi auctoritate. 

S. Oprarus, II. 2, and 28, IV. 3, VI. 2. : 
See below, Pt. i. ch. ix. and x. Pt. ii. ch. iv. and ch, ix. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE CHURCH AS VISIBLE 
AND MILITANT, AND AS INVISIBLE AND TRIUM- 
PHANT. : 


@. 1. How did you become.a Member of this 
One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church ? 
Acts vii. 96. A. By Baptism' with water, in the name of the 
19. Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


! Hooker, III. 1.6. Entered we are not into the visible 
church before our admittance by the door of Baptism. 

_ Bp. Pearson in Acta Apostolorum, p. 33. (in Act. ii. 41.) 
Hi per Baptismum recipiebantur in Ecclesiam Christi, neque 
alio modo unquam recipt potuerunt aut Christiani fiert ; quic- 
quid in contrarium nuper deliravit Socinus. 


@. 2. Are all, who have been duly baptized, to 
be considered as continuing thenceforward in a 

state of Grace, and in the way to Salvation ? 
Eph. iv.90. A. No. They were placed at Baptism in a state 
1 Thess. v, of Grace, and in the way to Salvation; but Bap- 
Luke vii.g0.tism did not destroy their free willt A man may 


quench the Spirit, and reject the good counsel of 
God towards himself (eis iavrdr). 


1S. Avcustin, Tract. v. In Epist. Joannis, 6. Ecce 
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accessit Sacramentum nativitatis homo baptizatus; Sacra- Cwap. 
mentum habet, et magnum Sacramentum, divinum, sanctum, as 


ineffabile. Considera quale: ut novum hominem faciat di- —— 


missione omnium peccatorum. Attendat tamen in cor, si 
ees est ibi, quod factum est in corpore: videat si ha- 

t charitatem, et tune dicat, Natus sum ex Deo. See also 
contra Faustum, xix. xii. ’ 

Hooker, V. tvir. 4. Sacraments are not physical, but 
moral instruments of salvation ; duties of service and wor- 
ship which, unless we pein as the Author of grace re- 
quireth, they are unprofitable. Ibid. trx. 2, ux. 2. 

Warertann, Regeneration Stated and Explained, Works, 
vi. 361. 


@. 3. You have before said, (p. 4,) that the 
Church is Holy ; may there, then, be evel men in 
the Church ? 
A. Yes. “All are not Israel who are of Rom. i. 6. 
Israel.” oe 
_@. 4. Will this state of things continue to the 
end of the world ? 
A. Yes. ‘*On earth the evil will ever be min- 
gled with the good.” 


1 XXXIX Arricres, Art. xxvi.. Hooxer, III. 1. 8. 


®. 5. How do you show this ? - 3 
A. From the figures and parables by which the 
Church is described in Holy Scripture. 
- @. 6. Mention some of these. 

A. The Church is the Ark,* in which were clean Gen. vi. 19. 
and unclean animals; the Holy City, in which Je- pag 
busites remained mixed with God’s faithful people ; ynie°s',71- 
the Apostolic Company, in which was Judas, as 


well as Peter, James, and John. 


1S. Hieron, adv. Lucifer, p. 428, ed. 1643. _Ut in Arca 
Noé pardus et heedi, lupus et agni, sic in Ecclesia peccatores 
et justi. . . . Dies me deficiet si omnia Arce Sacramenta 
cum Ecclesia componens edisseram. 

S. Aveusriy, Epist. cvi. ii. p. 471. Agnoscamus Arcam 
que prefiguravit Ecclesiam ; simul illic munda animalia si- 
mus ; nec in ea nobiscum etiam immunda portari usque in 


— 


Part 


YKS{\_—_—’ 


2 Cor. i. 2. 
iii. 3. v. 1. 
vi: 6. iv. 18. 
xv, 12. 


Gal. i. 6. 
iv. 21. 
Rey. ii. 15. 
20. iii. 16. 


Matt. xiii. 
30. 
Iv. ¥. 2 


i 
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finem diluvii recusemus. Simul in arca fuerunt, sed non 
simul in odorem sacrificii de immundis obtulit Noé. Nee 
ided tamen a mundis aliquibus arca ante tempus propter im- 
munda deserta est.— Corvus tantum arcam deseruit. 

Orrice of Public Baptism, in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Wash him and sanctify him with the Holy Ghost, that he 
being delivered from Thy wrath may be received into the 
Ark of Christ’s Church. 

See below, ans. 8, and ch. iv. ans, 2. 


@. 7. You thence infer that a Church does not 
cease to be a Church by reason of the bad lives of 
some of its Members ? 

A. Ido. St. Paul recognizes the Christian So- 
ciety at Corinth to be a Qhurch, although it con- 
tained within it, as he himself says, contentious 
persons, carnal, envious, striving, fornicators, liti- 
gious, insubordinate, sceptics concerning the Resur- 
rection; and he calls the Galatians a Church, 
though some of their number ‘had relapsed into Ju- 
daistical opinions. So the Church of Pergamus 
contained Nicolaitans, that of Thyatira a Jezebel ; 
and that of Laodicea was lukewarm; yet they were 
still Churches.* 


1 §. Hmron, adv. Lucifer. p. 429. Galatas ad observa-- 
tionem legis traductos Apostolus iterum parturit; Corin- 
thios resurrectionem carnis non credentes pluribus argumen- 
tis ad verum iter trahere conatur .... Angelo Ephesi 
deserta charitas imputatur. In Angelo Pergamenz LEccle- 
size idolothytorum esus et Nicolaitarum doctrina reprehendi- 
tur. Item apud Angelum Thyatirorum Hiezabel prophetissa 
et simulacrorum escz et fornicationes increpantur. Et 
tamen omnes hos ad Peenitentiam Dominus hortatur sub com- 
minatione quoque futurze poenz nisi convertantur a 
Numquid dixit, Rebaptizentur, qui in Nicolaitarum fide bap- 
tizati sunt ? 

Hooker, V. uxviit. 6. 


@. 8. You mentioned Scripture Parables; how 
then does this appear from any of them? 

‘A. Our Blessed Lord describes the Church 
under the similitude of a Field in which Wheat 


ee 


- 
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and Tres (i. ¢., fda, which closely resemble Cuar. 
the wheat) remain growing together until the 
Harvest. The Church is the Threshing-floor, in —¥ 
which lie Grains and Chaff mixed togethert (the rites 
chaff often parting and ‘obscuring the grain) ; ae eer 
Fold, with both Sheep and Goats; a Net, in which = 47: 


Matt. xxii. 


ire inclosed Fish of every kind, both good andi. A 


bad; a Marriage Feast, with Guests both bad and ‘cts x. 11. 
ood ; a Vine, with fruitful and unfruitful branches; j44°%:i%s, 


— 4 2 ny 2 Tim. ii. 20, 
St. Peter’s Sheet* let down from heaven, containing 27™. #. 


slean and unclean beasts; a great. House, in Act. Oxon. 
“ , : 1838, p.175, 
which are vessels-not: only of gold and silver, but17.’"~ 


ulso of wood, some to honour, and some to dis- 
nhonour.® . 


1 Funcent. de Fide ad Petrum, c. 43. Firmissimé tene 
Aream Dei esse Catholicam Ecclesiam, et intra eam usque- 
in finem seculi frumento mixtas paleas contineri, hoc est 
bonis malos Sacramentorum communione misceri. 

2 §. Aucust. contra Faust. lib. xii. 15. Quod cuncta 
unimalivm genera in arca clauduntur: sicut omnes gentes 
yuas etiam Petro demonstratus discus ille significat, Kecle- 
sia continet. Quod et munda et immunda ibi sunt animalia; 
sieut in Eeclesize Sacramentis et boni et mali versantur. 

3S. Cyprian, ad Antonian. Ep. ly. p. 112. 

S. Auceustin, in S. Joann. Evangel. 61. De Fide et 
Oper. ¢.. v. et in Ps. viii. et lv. et im Tichonii Regulam de 
permixta Ecclesia, t. iii. p. 101, ed Paris. Contra Faustum, 
viii. p. 386. 

Mocs, V. uxvi. 6. Heresy and many other crimes, 
which wholly sever from God, do sever from the (Visible) 
Church of God in part only. ‘To this, and no other purpose, 
wre meant those Parables which our Saviour in the Gospel 
1ath concerning mixture of vice with virtue, light with dark- 
1ess, truth with error. 

See below, ans. 10. 


@®. 9. What are the moral and religious lessons 
0 be learnt from this méxed and imperfect state of 
hings ? 

A. We are to consider it as an exercise of our 
Faith. The present mixture ought to make us look 
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Parr forward to the time of final separation. The Field| 

I. ought to remind us of the Harvest. We ought to: 

; carry our thoughts from the earthly Threshing-floor 

to the heavenly Garner; from the present wnzon' 

of the Sheep and Goats to their future severance; 

from the Net, we should look to the Shore to 

which it is to be one day drawn. This state of 

things is also to teach us other lessons, with respect 

to our fellow-men. 

@. 10. What are these? t.14 

A. We are to learn from it the duties of bear- 

1 Kings xix. ing and forbearing ;* of remembering, that while 

Kom. xi4. there are many bad men in the.Church, who do 

appear, there are-many good ones who are not 

known to men as such; of taking care, that while 

we communicate with sinful men, we do not com- 

municate with them in any sin ;? of not disparaging 

or condemning a Church, much less of separating* 

ourselves from it, for the errors or yices of some 

of its members, but of endeavouring to promote its 

general welfare, and the repentance and amend- 

ment of particular members, by our prayers and our 
example. 


1S. Ave. iv. 497 (addressing the Donatists.) Tolera et 
zizania si triticum es; tolera paleam si triticum es; tolera 
pisces malos inter retia si piscis bonus es. Quare ante tem- 
pus ventilationis avolasti? - Quare ante tempus messis fru- 
menta eradicasti tecum? quare, antequam ad littus venires, 
retia disrupisti? Ava. vy. 129. Geme in areé ut gaudeas ir 
horreo. 

2S. Aucust. Epist. cv. 16. Quos autem corrigere non 
valemus, etiamsi necessitas cogit pro salute caeterorum ut 
Dei Sacramenta nobiscum communicent, peccatis tamen 
eorum non communicemus, quod non fit nisi consentiendo et 
Javendo. Sic enim eos in isto mundo, in quo Ecclesia ca- 
tholica per omnes gentes diffunditur, quem agrum suum 
Dominus dicit, tanquam zizania inter triticum, vel in hac 
unitatis area tanquam paleam permixtam frumento, vel intra 
retia verbi et sacramenti tanquam malos pisces cum bonis in- 
clusos, usque ad tempus messis aut ventilationis aut littoris 
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toleramus ne propter illos eradicemus et triticum, aut grana Cap. 
nuda ante tempus de area separata, non in horreum mitten- II. 
da purgemus, sed yolatilibus colligenda projiciamus; aut 
disruptis per schismata retibus, dum quasi malos pisces ca- 
vemus, in mare perniciose libertatis exeamus. 

3S. Cyprian, de Unit. Eccles. p. 111. Nemo existimet 
bonos Keclesia posse discedere. Triticum non rapit ventus; 
tnanes paleee tempestate jactantur. 8, Cyprian, Epist. xiv. 
p- 99.. Nam» etsi- videntur in Ecclesia esse zizania, non 
tamen impediri debet aut fides aut caritas nostra, ut, quoni- — 
am zizania esse in Ecclesia cernimus, ipsi de Ecclesia rece- 
damus. Nobis tantummodo laborandum est ut frumentum 
esse possimus, ut, cum cceperit frumentum Dominicis hor- 
' reis condi, fructum pro opere nostro et labore capiamus. 
Apostolus in Epistolé sua dicit: Jn domo_autem magna non 
solum vasa sunt aurea, et argentea, sed et lignea, et fictilia, et . 
quedam quidem honorata, quedam vero inhonorata. . Nos 
operam demus, et quantum possumus laboremus, ut vas au- _ 
-reum vel argenteum simus: ceterum fictilia yasa confringere 
Domino soli concessum est, Cui et virga ferrea data est. 

Ivem, Ep tiy. p. 99. 


@. 11. By what name is the Church called, in 
this condition upon earth? 

A. It is called the Visible Church... — 

Q. 12. Why is it so called? 3 

A. Because it is a visible “Congregation of 
faithful’ or believing persons, “ in which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments are 
duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance, 
in all those things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same,” and which enjoys the right use of Hc- 
clesiastical Discipline. 


1S. Ave. Brey. Coll. 3. Ecclesia est corpus vivum in qua 
est Anima et Corpus: Anima significat interna dona Spiri- 
tfis Sancti: Corpus vero externam fidei professionem et sa- 
cramentorum communionem. 

XXXIX Arricres, Art. xix. Hooker, III. 1. 14, 

2 Homies, p. 428 (Homily on Whitsunday.) See the 
passage cited below, chap. xiii. 

King Epwarp VIth’s Catechism, 1553. The marks of 
this Church are, first, pure preaching of the Gospel: then 
brotherly love; thirdly, upright oo uncorrupted use of the 
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Tord’s Sacraments ; last of all, brotherly correction and ex- 
communication, or banishing those out of the Church that 
will not amend their lives. This mark the holy fathers 
termed discipline—See also Certain Conferences between 
Ridley and Latimer, a. p. 1555, and Hooper’s Fifth Sermon 
on Jonas. j 


Hence it appears, that although in the nineteenth Article _ 


cited above, the Church of England has specified only the 
-two marks of Sacraments and the Word of God, yet she does 
not regard them as sufficient of themselves to constitute a 
visible Church, without the additional note of discipline and 
government, concerning which it may be well to cite the 
words of CassaNpER on the Augsburgh Confession, Art. vii. 
‘Quod autem subjicitur, ad veram Ecclesize unitatem satis 
esse consentire de doctrina evangelii et administratione sacra- 
mentorum, id non satis est ad schismaticos ab Ecclesiz soci- 
etate segregandos. Requiritur ad hane unitatem Hcclesize 
preeter doctrine et morum similitudinem etiam wnitas animo- 
rum in qua potissimum spectanda est obedientia quee debetur 
Keclesiarum Preefectis, qui inde usque ab Apostolis per suc- 
cessionem Hcclesiam Dei gubernandam et verbo vite pas- 
cendam susceperunt, qui etsi non semper efidem fide officium 
“suum preestiterunt, in illis tamen que officii sunt obtempe- 
rari illis necessum est, tum in auditu vere doctrine, tum in 
legitimo usu sacramentorum, tam in diciplina et correctione 
ecclesiasticd,— Hane tertiam notam necessario requiri etiam 
hujus Confessionis (Augustanz) auctor posted agnovit, qui 
multis in locis, ubi de signis Ecclesiz agit, tertio loco addit 
obedientiam debitam ministerio Evangelii seu Catholicas 
Keclesiz. 

Grortir Opera, iii. p. 566-7. See also his own adhesion to 
Cassander’s remarks on this subject, ibid. p. 617. 


Q. 13. For any other reason ? 
A. Yes, as distinguished from the Invisible 
Church. 


' S. Hieron. ad. Galat. i. p. 120. Noscendum Ecclesiam 
dupliciter dici posse, et eam quz non habeat maculam et 
rugam et vere corpus Christi sit, et eam qua Christi nomine 
absque plenis perfectisque virtutibus congregetur. - 

Archbishop Cranmer, Works, iv. p. 278. 

Bp. Taytor, x. p. 333, ed. 1828. 

Barrow on the Unity of the Church, p. 296. 


Q. 14. What d 2 
Church ? at do you mean by the Invisible 
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A. I mean the family of God, both in earth and Czar. 
heaven; the city of the living God; the Spouse ci 
of Christ, without spot or wrinkle; the mystical ~~ 
Body of Christ, whose members are known to God, eb. aii 22, 
and to God alone, and whose names are written in Rev. ii. 12. 


heaven. J ohn iii. 29, 
P ey. xxi. 2, 


i xix. 7. 
1 Hooxer III. 1. w.4—8. That body consisteth only of PB 2% 
true Israelites, true sons of Abraham, true servants and Eph. iv. 11- 


saints of God. VIII.1. 6. 2p se 
| ngohs 2 1h 
@. 15. You speak of the Visible and Invisible 2%™. 34,19. 
Church; are there then two churches ? Ce 


A. No: these two terms describe not two 
Churches, but the one Church considered in two 
different states. The Church is viszble, in that 
it contains persons existing only on earth, and 
known to men by certain visible tokens: it is in- 
visible, in that it consists of persons both in heaven 
and earth, from the beginning to the end of the 
world, known to GoD,* but not clearly distinguish- gonn x. 15. 
able by men.. The Church is visible as far only Tgp. viii. 3, 
as it is seen by men; it is invisible, as it is known 2Tim. it. 19. 
by God» The former contains both bad and Rev. xvii 1. 
good; the latter consists of good only. In the 
former are wheat and chaff, wheat and tares, 
mixed together; in the latter, wheat alone. The 
one is the Church of the Called; the other of the - 


Elect only.* 


1S. Aucustin in Evangel. Joannis Tract. xii. 12. \ Novit 
enim Dominus qui sunt Hjus: novit qui permaneant ad coro- 
nam, qui permaneant ad flammam; novit in area sud triti- 
cum, novit paleam ; novit segetem, novit zizania. 

S. Aveusrin,Breviculus Collat. 3.10. Eadem ipsa una 
et sancta Ecclesia nunc est aliter, tunc autem aliter futura; 
nune habet malos mixtos, tune non est habitura. 

2 Hooker, III. 1.9. For lack of diligent observing the 
difference, first, between the Church of God Mystical and the 
Church Visible ; then, between the Visible (Church) sound, 
and (the same Visible Church) corrupted, sometimes more 
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and sometimés less, the oversights are neither few nor light 
that have been committed. 


u_— ~ Bp. Pgarson on the Creed, Art. ix. Qne and the same 


Church, in relation to different times, admitteth or not ad- 


mitteth the permixtion of the wicked, or the imperfection of — 


the godly. 


®. xvi. Does the Invisible Church, then, consist 
only of those who will be finally saved? 

A. It consists of all who are at present in a state 
of salvation, from which, however, all on earth 
may, and some will, fall.* ) 


1 Hooxer, Ecce. Pol. II. 1.2. ‘That Church of Christ, 
which we properly term his body mystical, can be but one ; 
neither can that one be sensibly discerned by any man, in- 
asmuch as the parts thereof are some in heaven already with 
Christ, and the rest that are on earth (albeit their natural 
persons be visible) we do not discern under this property, 
whereby they are truly and infallibly of that body. Only 
our minds by intellectual conceit are able to apprehend that 
such a real body there is, a body collective, because it con- 
tinueth in huge multitude; a body mystical, because the 
mystery of their conjunction is removed altogether from 
sense. Whatsoever we read in Scripture concerning the 
endless love and the saving mercy which God showeth to- 
wards his Church, the only proper subject thereof is this 
Church: Concerning this flock it is that our Lord and 
Saviour hath promised, ‘I give unto them eternal life, and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of 
my hands.’ They who are of this society have such marks 
and notes of distinction from all others, as are not object 
unto our sense ; only unto God who seeth their hearts and 
understandeth all their secret cogitations, unto him they are 
clear and manifest. All men knew Nathanael to be an Is- 
raelite. But our Saviour piercing deeper giveth further 
testimony of him than men could have done with such 
certainty as he did. ‘Behold an Israelite in whom is no guile.’ 
If we profess, as Peter did, that we love the Lord, and pro- 
fess it in the hearing of men, charity is prone to believe 
all things, and therefore charitable men are likely to think 
we do so, as long as they see no proof to the contrary. But 
that our love is sound and sincere, that it cometh from ‘a 
pure heart and a good conscience, and a faith unfeigned,’ 
who can pronounce, saving only the Searcher of all men’s 
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hearts, who alone intuitively doth know in this kind who Cxap. 
are His?” . i. 


_ Q. xvii. To what Church belong those everlast- Y 
ing promises of love, mercy, and blessedness ? 
A. To the Invisible. 


1 Hooker II. anche 


_ @. xviii. What Church doth the duties which are 
enjoined on the Church concern ? : : 

A. The Visible, for it is only in this life that the 
duties so enjoined can be performed. 


1 Hooker, III. i. 3. ‘ And as those everlasting promises 
of love, mercy, and blessedness belong to the mystical 
Church, even so on the other side when we read of any duty 
which the Church of God is bound unto, the Church whom 
this doth concern is a sensibly known company. And this 
Visible Church in like sort is but one, continued from the 
first beginning of the world to the last end. Which company 
being divided into twomoieties, the one before, the other 
since the coming of Christ; that part, which since the 
coming of Christ, partly hath embraced and partly shall 
hereafter embrace the Christian Religion, we term as by a 
more proper name the Church of Christ. And therefore the 
Siete affirmeth plainly of all men Christian, that be they 
Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all incorporated into 
_ one company, they all make but one body. The unity of 
which visible body and Church of Christ consisteth in that 
uniformity which all several persons thereunto belonging, 
have, by reason of that one Lord, whose servants they all 

rofess themselves, that one Fath, which they all acknow- 
edge, that one Baptism wherewith they are all initiated.” 


®. xix. To what Church do the promises that 
Christ will be with her even unto the end of the 
world, and that the gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against her, belong? ; 

A. To the Visible; for Christ will be with the 
Invisible Church after the end of the world; and 
it is only in this world that we can conceive of the 
gates of Hell prevailing, since nothing of Hell can 


enter into Heaven.t 
9x 
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1 Parmer, On the Church, Pt. I. ch. 3, Vol. 1. pp. 51, 52, 
Am. ed. ‘It is certain, in fact, that all the Fathers con- 


WY — sidered the Church as visible throughout the world in all its 


articular Churches or congregations. If, indeed, the 

hurch of Christ had not been visible by Divine institution, 
it could not have been the light of the world or a witness of 
Christianity, and if it had ever ceased to be visible, the gates 
of hell might well have been said to have prevailed against 
it.. If the Church of Christ, once exalted on the top of the 
mountains, and spreading herself from Judea to the ends of 
the earth, could have so far fallen away as to become the 
kingdom of Antichrist, wherein some few souls alone retained 
their Christianity in obscurity, while they externally united 
in the abominations of an Antichristian society; in such a 
case, it seems impossible to deny that the gates of hell must 
have prevailed against her. Were there no promise that the 
Church should be always visible, what assurance could we 
have that any existing community of Christians is a Church 
of Christ? It might be that the true Church still lurks un- 
perceived. in some corner, or that as yet its members are 
concealed amongst various communities of professing Chris- 
tians. It might be that all existing visible Churches are 
Antichristian.” - 

Irn. pp..55, 56.“ Finally, I’ proceed to show that the 
visibility of the Church is recognised by the British Churches 
and our theologians. The articles of the synod of London 
(1562) uniformly regard the Church as a visible society; as 
in the following passages: ‘ The visible Church of Christ is 
a congregation of faithful men, in the which the Word of 
God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly administered,’ 
ROCUE eRe tgs ‘As the Chureh of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch have erred, so also the Church of Rome hath 
erred.’ . . . ‘The Church hath power to decree rights and 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith” .... 
G It is repugnant to the Word of God, and the custom of the 
Primitive Church to have public prayer in the Church, or to 
minister the Sacraments in a tongue not understood of the 
people” .... ‘Although in the visible Church .... 
sometimes the evil have chief authority in the administra- 
tion of the Word and Sacraments; yet forasmuch as they 
- + . do minister by his commission and authority, we may 
use their ministry.’ . . . . ‘That person which by open de- 
nunciation of the Church is rightly cut off from’ the unity 
of the Church, and excommunicated, ought to be taken of 
the whole multitude of the faithful as a heathen and a pub- 
eae he be openly reconciled by penance, and received 

(0 the Church. Whosoever, through his judgment, wil- 


= 
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lingly and purposely doth openly break the ‘traditions and Cmar. 
ceremonies of the Church.’ . . . - ‘Every particular orna-- Hi. 
tional Church hath authority to ordain, change, and abolish 
ceremonies or rites,’ &c. In all these passages the Church 

is uniformly regarded as a visible society, in which the gos- 

pel is preached, the sacraments administered, a ministry pre- 

sides, rites and ceremonies are decreed, controversies of faith 
determined, and offenders censured by authority. <A visible’ 
association, visible sacraments, a visible priesthood, are all 
Supposed to be instituted by Christ, and therefore essential 

to the church; and there is no trace of the notion that 
Christianity should ever lie concealed, a few scattered be- 
lievers, surrounded and overpowered by a triumphant and 
universal apostacy.” —— 

Burier’s Analogy, Part ii, chap. i. “As Christianity 
served these ends and purposes when it was first published, 
by the miraculous pve Boatsem itself, so it was intended to 
serve the same purposes in future ages, by means of the 
settlement of a visible church; of a society distinguished 
from common ones, and from the rest of the world, by 
peculiar religious institutions, by an instituted method of © 
instruction, and an instituted form of external religion. 
Miraculous powers were given to the first’ preachers of 
Christianity, in order to their introducing it into the world; 
a yisible Church was established in order to continue it, 
and carry it on successively throughout all ages. Had 
Moses and the prophets, Christ and his Apostles, only 
taught, and by miracles proved religion to their contempora- 
ries, the. benefits of their instructions would have reached 
but to a small part of mankind. Christianity must have 
been, in a great degree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. 
To prevent this, appears to have been one reason why a 
yisible Church was instituted ; to be like a city upon a hill, 
a standing memorial to the world of the duty which we owe 
our Maker; to eall men continually, both by example and 
instruction, to attend to it, and by the form of religion ever 
before their eyes, remind them of the reality ; to be the re- 

ository of the oracles of God; to hold up the light of reve- 
fon in aid to that of nature, and propagate it throughout 
all generations to the end of the world. 

Avaesspura Conrsssion, Article viii. De Ecclesia. ‘ Item 
docent, quod una sancta Ecclesia perpetuo mansura sit. Est 
autem Ecclesia congregatio sanctorum, in qua evangelium 
recte docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta.” Apud 
Palm. on Church, vol. i. p. 52, note. Am, Ed. 

Catvin also declares that out of the visible Church there 
is no salvation. He says: ‘‘ In symbolo, ubi profitemur nos 
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Parr credere Ecclesiam, id non solum ad visibilem, de qua nunc’ 

I. - agimus, refertur, sed ad omnes quoque electos Dei,’’—Inst. 

\ viv. 1.8.2. ‘Quia nune de visibili Ecclesia disserere pro- 

Y~~ positum est, discamus vel uno matris elogio quam utilis sit 

nobis ejus cognitio, ime necessaria, quando non alius est 

in vitam ingressus, &c...... extra ejus gremium nulla est 

speranda peccatorum remissio, nec ulla salus,” &¢.—Ibid. 

s. 4.. If salvation is only to be obtained in the visible 

Church, it follows that there must always be a visible Church. 

He adds, that “ paternus Dei favor et peculiare spiritualis 

vite testimonium ad gregem ejus restringitur ; ut semper 
exitialis sit ab Ecclesia discessio.” Isip. pp. 53, 54, note. 


©. xx. Is it then the duty of Christians to be 
in communion with the Visible Church ? 

Joon xv4, A, Yes; for our Blessed Saviour saith; ‘ Abide 
os in me, and Tin you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more 
can ye, except ye abide in Me, I am the vine, ye 
are the branches: he that abideth in Me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for with- 
out Me ye can do nothing. If a man abide not in 
Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; 
-and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, 
Johnxvii.20,and they are burned.” And again ;—“ Neither 
21,223. »ray I for these alone, but'for them also which shall 
believe on Me through their word; that they all 
‘may be one; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in Us; that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me. And 
the glory which Thou givest Me I have given them; 
that they may be one, as Weare one. Lin them, and 
3 Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect in one; 
and that the world may know that Thou hast sent 

F Neo and ae loved them as Thou hast loved Me.” 
. xxi. How do we become mem isi- 
Say bers of the Visi 
A. By Baptism, wherein we are made members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; according to the words of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ; ‘Verily, verily, I say unto Omar. 
a Except a man be born of water and of the J. 
pirit he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.’ 


7 Hooxer,; Eee. Pol. III. i.6. “Now although we know 
the Christian faith and allow of it, yet in this respect we’ 
are but entering; entered we are not into the visible Church 
before our admittance by the door of Baptism. Wherefore 
immediately upon the acknowledgment of Christian faith, 
the Eunuch (we see) was baptized by Philip, Paul by Ana- 
nias, by Peter a huge multitude containing three thousand 
souls, which being once baptized were reckoned in the num- 
ber of souls added to the visible Church.” 


@. xxii. How do we enter into the Invisible 
Church ? ; 

_ SA. By spiritual regeneration, which includes 
remission of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
and which is conferred in Baptism upon all infants, 
and upon all such adults as truly repent and come 
to God in that Holy Sacrament by faith; accord- 
ing to the same words of our Blessed Lord; ‘“ Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and the Spirit he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God,” and also, 
according to his. other words; “‘ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.’’ 


1 Hooker, Ecc. Pol. V. lx..2. “If outward Baptism were 
@ cause in itself possessed of that power either natural or 
supernatural, without the present operation whereof no such 
effect could possibly grow, it must then- follow, that seeing 
effects do never prevent the necessary causes out of which 
they spring, no man could ever receive grace before Bap- 
tism ; which being apparently both known and also con- 
fessed to be otherwise in many particulars, although in the 
rest we make not Baptism a cause of grace, yet the grace 
which is given them with their Baptism doth so far forth 
depend on the very outward Sacrament, that God will have 
it embraced, not only as a sign or token what we receive, 
but also as an instrument or mean whereby we receive grace 
because Baptism is a Sacrament which God hath instituted 
in his Church to the end that they which receive the same 
might thereby be incorporated into Christ, and so through 
his most precious merit obtain as well that saving grace of 


John iii. 5. 


John iii, 5. 


Mark xvi. 16. 
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Parr imputation which taketh away all former guiltiness, as also 
I. that infused divine virtue of the Holy Ghost, which giveth 
W+—/ to the powers of the soul their first disposition towards 

future newness of life.’ + 
Ip. V. lx. 3. ‘‘By Sacraments and other sensible 
tokens of grace we may boldly gather that He whose mercy 
vouchsafeth now to bestow the means, hath also long sith- 
ence intended us that whereunto they lead. But let us 
never think it safe to presume of our own last end by bare 
conjectural collections of his first intent and purpose, the 
means failing that should come. between. -Predestination 
bringeth not to life, without the grace of external yocation 
wherein our Baptism is implied. For as we are not natu- 
rally men without birth, so neither are we Christian men 
in the eye of the Church of God but by new birth, nor ac- 
cording to the manifest ordinary course of divine dispensa- 
tion, new-born, but by that Baptism which both declareth 
and maketh us Christians. In which respect we justly hold 
it to be the door of our actual entrance into God’s house, 
the first apparent beginning of life, a seal, perhaps, to the 
grace of Election, before received, but to our sanctification 

here a step that hath not any before it.” 


@. xxiii. How can we be separated from the Visi- 
ble Church ? 

A. By the Act of the Church in excommunica- 
tion, or by our own act, in schism, heresy, or apos- 
tacy. 

@.. xxiv. What is Excommunication ? 

A. It is a judgment of the Church, whereby an 
offender is excluded from her communion, as St. 
Paul delivered Hymeneus and Alexander unto Sa- 
tan, that they might learn not to blaspheme. It 
rests on the authority of our Blessed Saviour, when - 
He said to His Apostles, “ Whosesoeyer sins ye 

John xx.23. remit they are remitted unto them, and whoseso- 
ever sins ye retain they are retained.” 

@. xxv. Does excommunication finally and totally 
sever from the Visible Church? 

A. No: While it continues, it shuts out from the 
Communion of the Visible Church; but it cannot 
totally sever from the Church itself into which the 
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man was received by the “One Baptism for the Cuar. 
remission of sins.’’ It proceeds on the judgment 
of the Church, that the Holy Spirit has been with- — 
drawn from the sinner; it is therefore a very so- 
lemn and fearful act; but inasmuch as that judgment 
is not infallible, if it should afterwards appear by 

1¢ continuing faith, and renewed repentance of the 
oxcommunicate, that the Holy Spirit has not been 
withdrawn from him, he may be again received into 
communion, and that without a new Baptism; 
which clearly shows that he has never ceased to be 
2 member of the Church 

@. xxvi. What are the acts of the individual, 
whereby he may separate himself from the Visible 
Church ? 

A. There are three such acts; schism, which is 
making a division in the Body, by an unlawful re- 
fusal to hold communion with the Church, through 
that branch of it, to which, in the course of God’s 
Providence, we properly belong ; heresy, which is 
the rejection of any article of the Christian faith ; 
upostacy, which is the total rejection of the Chris- 
lan religion.t 

1 Hooxer. Sermon V. 11. “Men do separate themselves 
ither by heresy, schism, or apostacy. If they loose the bond 
yf faith, which then they are justly supposed to do, when 
hey forwardly oppugn any principal point of Christian 
loctrine, this is to separate themselves by heresy. If they 
yreak the bond of unity, whereby the body of the Church 
s coupled and knit in one, as they do who wilfully forsake 
il communion with saints in holy exercises purely and 
yrderly established in the Church, this is to separate them- 
elves by schism. If they willingly cast off and utterly for- 
ake both profession of Christ and communion with Chris- 
ions, taking their leave of all religion, this is to separate 
hemselves by plain apostacy.” 


@®. xxvii. Do these things separate totally and 
inally from the Visible Church ? 
A. No; for they are at most but lawful causes 


i ee a he 
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Parr of excommunication, which would justify the Church 


in proceeding to that sentence. They cannot there- 


I fore produce any greater effect than the sentence 


itself. Moreover, it is manifest that the bond of 
union between heretics and schismatics and the 
Church is not completely broken, for that bond 
consists in a common faith and communion with 
one Body. Schismatics, as such, only sever the 
latter ; heretics, as such, only the former, and that 
only partially, so far as it consists in those arti- 
cles of faith which they deny. Apostates are in a 
much worse condition than either; but still, if God 
shall give them the grace of repentance, it is evi- 
dence that He hath not totally cast them off; they 
may therefore be restored to the Church on mani- 
festing that repentance,* 


1 Hooxer. Ece. Pol. V. xviii, 6. ‘‘ There is not the least 
contention and variance but it blemisheth somewhat the 
unity that ought to be in the Church of Christ, which not- 
withstanding may have not only without offence or breach 
of concard, her manifold varieties. in rites and ceremonies’ 
of religion, but also her strifes and contentions many times 
and that about matters of no small importance ; -yea, her 
schisms, factions, and such other evils whereunto the body 
of the Church is subject, sound and sick remaining both of 
the same body, as long as both parts retain by outward pro- 
fession that vital substance of truth which maketh Chris- 
tian religion to differ from theirs which acknowledge not 
our ‘Lord Jesus Christ the Blessed Saviour of mankind, 
give no credit to his glorious gospel, and have his Sacra- 
ments the seals of eternal life in derision. ~~ 

Now the privilege of the Visible Church of God (for of 
that we speak) is to be herein like the ark of Noah, that, 
for any thing we know to the contrary, all without it are 
lost sheep ; yet in this was the ark of Noah privileged above 
the Church, that whereas, none of them which were in the 
one could perish, numbers in the other as cast away, be- 
cause to eternal life our profession is not enough. Man 
things exclude from the kmgdom of God although from the 
Church they separate not.” 

Isrp. “Throughout all ages heretics have justly been 
hated as branches cut off from the body of the true Vine, 


t 
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ie only so far forth cut off as their heresies have extended. Cyap. 
oth heresy and many other crimes which wholly sever from. II. 

God do sever from the Church of God in part only. ‘The 
mystery of piety,’ saith the Apostle, ‘is without peradven- 
ture great, God hath been manifested in the flesh, hath been 
justified in the Spirit, hath been preached to nations, hath 
been believed on in the world, hath been taken up to glory.’ 
The Church, a pillar and foundation of this truth, which 

» where is known or professed but only within the Church, 
and they all of the Church that profess it. In the 
meanwhile it cannot be denied that many profess this 
who are not therefore cleared simply from. all either faults 
or errors which make separation between us and the well- 
spring of our happiness. Idolatry severed of old the Israel- 
ites, iniquity those scribes and Pharisces from God, who, not- 
withstanding were a part of the seed of Abraham, a part 
of the very seed which God did himself acknowledge to be 
his Church. The Church of God may therefore contain 
both them which indeed are not his, yet must be reputed his 
by us that know not their inward thoughts, and them whose ap- 
parent wickedness testifieth even in the sight of the whole 
world that God abhorreth them. For to this and no other 
purpose are meant those parables which our Saviour in the 
Gospel hath concerning mixture of vice with virtue, light 
with darkness, truth with error, as well as openly known 
and seen as a cunningly cloaked mixture. 

' That which separateth therefore utterly, that wlfich cut- 
teth off clean from the visible Church of Christ is. plain 
apostacy, direct. denial, utter rejection of the whole Chris- 
tian faith as far as the same is professedly different from 
infidelity. Heretics as touching those points of doctrine 
wherein they fail; schismatics as touching the quarrels for 
which, or the duties wherein they divide themselves from 
their brethren; loose, licentious, and wicked persons as 
touching their several offences or crimes, have all forsaken 
the true Church of God, the Church which is sound and 
sincere in the doctrine that they corrupt, the Church that 
keepeth the bond of unity which they violate, the Church 
that walketh in the laws of righteousness which they trans- 
gress, this very true Church of Christ they have left, how- 
beit not altogether left nor forsaken simply the Church 
upon the main foundations whereof they continue built, 
notwithstanding these breaches whereby they are rent at 
the top asunder.” 


®. xxviii. How can we be separated from the 


Invisible Church ? ‘ 


i ae 
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Parr A, By the act of God in withdrawing his Hol 
I. Spirit from us as a punishment of our sins. ; 
®. xxix. Does this separate us totally and finally 
. from the Invisible Church ? 

‘A. Yes, it does so, and so condemns us to Eter- 
nal death, provided the withdrawal be total. But 
we are not to decide in any particular case that 
this hath been done; for that matter relates to the 
secret counsel of God, and experience has shown 
‘that the grace of repentance has been given to very 
bad men.* 


1 Articie XVI. Not every deadly sin willingly committed 
after Baptism, is sin against the Holy Ghost, and unpardon- 
able. Wherefore the grant of repentance is not to be de- 
nied to such as fall into sin after Baptism. After we have 
received the Holy Ghost, we may depart from grace given, 
and fall into sin, and by the grace of God (we may) arise 
again, and amend our lives, And therefore, they are to Le 
condemned which say, they can no more sin as long as they 
live here, or deny the place of forgiveness to such as truly 
repent. 


@. 30. By what other name is the Church on 
earth known? 
oo A. It is sometimes called the Church Militant, 
Med. xii. 22. a8 existing in a State of Warfare against evil, and 
26. vii 9. aS distinguished from what it will be in its future 
condition as Zriumphant or Glorified. 
@. 31. Is there any one single Visible Head of 
the Church on earth ? 
Col i 105 A. No. Curist is the Head of all Principality 
mand Power; He is over all things to the Church, 
which is His Spouse, and has no other Head or 
John ii. 29. Husband but Christ. He only “that hath the Bride 
1Pet.v.4. 18 the Bridegroom.’’* He is the Chief Pastor. Jf 
Matt. xx Christ had appointed any one Visible Head over 
His Church, it is unaccountable that we should 
find nothing in Scripture concerning our own duty 
to the Supreme Head, where so much 7s said of 
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our duty to temporal governors; and to our spiri-’ Crap. 
tual Guides. But Christ never appointed any, © 
one Visible Head of the Catholic Church, any 
more than He did One Visible Monarch of the 

whole world; nor did the Christian Church ever 

hear of any supremacy over itself in one man, for, 

six hundred years from the birth of Christ ;? and 

when that supremacy began to be asserted, it 
brought with it great and innumerable calamities.* 


! Turopnyact in §. Joan. iii. Oddels daros gored wuoios 
ei wn movos 6 Xproric, mavees SF of Suddoxortes vyppaywyos 
stow Gorep 6 mpodpouos* ovdets yap aanos Sornp gore ray aya- 
Ou si pwn 6 Kupcos* of 88 GAdou mavres pecitar xal TOY mapa 
ov Kupiov Sedovérar dyabav Scaxovor. : 

2 Cardinal Cusanus, de Concord. Eccles. ii. 34. Hoe 
(inquit Gregorius) temerarium nomen nullus adhuc Roma- 
nus Pontifex sibi arripuit.. Sed Bonifacius IIT., qui fuit 
secundus a Gregorio, magn contentione demum a Phoca id 
obtinuit, ut Roma caput omnium LEcclesiarum diceretur, 
teste Platina in Bonif. II. 

Oraxenturopt, Def, Eccl. Anglie. p. 167. 

Bp. Butt, ii. 242. Ifa Visible Head were necessary, the 
Church did not exist for the first six centuries after Christ, 
during which that title was never heard of. J 

3 Hooxer, VIII. 11. 6. 

Bp. Overatt’s Convocation Book, PE 285-306. 

Abp. Laup against Fisher, sect. 26. The Church of 
England does not believe there is any necessity to have one 
Pope or Bishop over the whole Christian world; which, 
were it possible, she cannot think fit. 

Lesuiz, Letter on a Universal Bishop, xi. Christ ap- 
pointed no universal Bishop over his Church, more than a 
universal monarch over the world. 

See below Pt. ii. ch. ix. 


@. 32. But since the Church is always a Visi- 
ble Society of men, united by visible tokens (above, 
ch. 2. ans. 12,) and since every Society requires ‘a 
governing power for its own preservation, what is 
the power which governs the Visible Church ? 

A. The Church, as a whole, is subject, under 
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“Parr Christ, to the Laws given her in Holy Scripture, 

: and to those laws which (not contrary to Scripture) 

“have been enacted by her for herself, and which 

have been generally received and put in use in the 

Church. 

©. 33. But Laws require living Interpreters 

and Executors: who then have this power in the 
Church ? ; 

A. The Bishops of the Church, convened in 

General and Provincial Councils ; each having free 

and full spiritual jurisdiction in that National 
Church,* or portion of it, committed to his charge. 


1 Bp. Overaty’s Convoc. Book, ed. Lond. 1690. p. 256. 
We have before laboured to. make it manifest, that our 
Saviour Christ is the Creator of the world, and the Governor 
of it; that He hath redeemed and sanctified unto Him- 
self His Church, whereof He is the sole Monarch; that He 
hath neither appointed any one Emperor under. Him to 
govern the whole world, nor any one Priest or Archbisho 
to rule the whole Catholic Church ; that, as in respect 0 
Christ, the Creator, all the World is but one Kingdom, 
whereof He is the only King; so in respect of Christ our 
Redeemer, all that believe in His name, wheresoever they 
are dispersed, are but one Catholic Church; and that the 
said one Catholic Church is not otherwise visible in this 
world, than is the said one universal kingdom of Christ, the 
Creator-of it, viz., by the several and distinct parts of them, 
as by this or that National Church, by this or that temporal 
kingdom. For our Saviour Christ, having made the exter- 
nal government of His Catholic Church, suitable to the 
government of His universal monarchy over all the world, 
hath, by the institution of the Holy Ghost, ordered, to be 
placed in every kingdom, Archbishops, Bishops, and infe- 
rior Ministers, to govern the particular Churches therein 
planted ..... as He hath in like manner appointed Kings 
and Sovereign Princes, with their inferior Magistrates of 
divers sorts, to rule and govern His people under Him, in 
every Kingdom, Country, and Sovereign Principality. See 
also Mason, De Ministerio Anglicano, p. 278, 279, 419, 425. 
Casaupon, de Lib. Eccl. c. 11. Epist. p. 179. Barrow, de 
Pot. Clavium, vol. iv. p. 46-49, 

Bp. Sriunerieer’s Rational Account of the Grounds 
of Protest. Relig. fol. 1665, p. 301-303, on the words of 
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St. Cyprian, “Episcopatus unus est, cujus a singulis in soli- Cap. 
dum pars tenetur.”” When Cyprian makes the universal III. 
government of the Church to be but one Episcopal office, and —,— 
that committed in the several parts of it with full power to 
2 ere Bishops, can any one be so senseless to imagine 

t he should ever think the government of the Church 
in general to depend upon any one particular Church as chief 
over the rest? And that the former words do really import 
such a full power in particular Bishops, over that part of 
the flock which is committed to them, appears from the true 
import of the phrase in solidum; a phrase taken out of the 
civil law, where great difference is made between ian obli- 
gation in partem and in solidum, and so proportionably be- 
tween a tenure in partem and in solidum: those things were 
held in solidwm, which were held in full right and power 
without payment or acknowledgment. And in this speech 
he compares the government of the Church to an estate held ’ 
by several freeholders, in which every one hath a full right 
to that share which belongs to him. Whereas, according to 
Romish principle, the government of the Church is like a 
manor or lordship, in which the several inhabitants hold at 
the best, by copy from the Lord, and they-would fain have 
it at the will of the Lord too. 


@. 34. And have the Bishops the power of put- 
ting these Laws in force ? 

a. Yes, in foro conscientix, by spiritual cen- 
sures. ; 


CHAPTER. II1. 


ON THE DIGNITY AND GLORY OF THE CHURCH. 


@. 1. By whom was the Church founded ? 


: Matt. xvi. 18. 

pa By Jesus Christ. fete xX. re 
. Xl. 'e 

Q. 2. For what purpose ? De 1s 


A. In order that by it might be known the1?1 
manifold wisdom of God, and that in it, by the 
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Parr salvation of men, there might be glory to Him for 
ever. . 
= @. 8. Whence appears the dignity and glory of 
the Christian Church? | 
- A. From the titles before mentioned (chap. L.,) 
which indicate her Unity, Holiness, and Univer- 
sality: from the promises made to her by God, 
that ‘all the Gentiles should come to her light ;” 
Is.1x,3.19. that ‘Kings should be her nursing Fathers, and 
17.1x.12. Queens her nursing mothers;” that “no weapon 
formed against her should prosper ;” that ‘‘the 
Nation and Kingdom which will not serve her 
should perish and be utterly wasted;” and from 
other expressions by which she is described in 
Holy Writ, so that, therefore, the Psalmist says, _ 
Sate ae Glorious things are spoken of thee, thou City 
of God.” 7 


Lowta on Isaiah Ixii. 1-12, and notes on Hosea ii. 19. 
S. Aue. de Ciy. Dei, xvii. 28-35. 


@. 4. Mention some of these expressions ? 
Rom.xii.1.5. %&. She is there called the Body and Spouset of 


1 Gor. vi. 15- Christ, the King’s Daughter, the Queen at the 


27. right hand of the Messiah, the Lord’s Vineyard, 


Rey. xix. 7. ; 
xxi2xxi the Kingdom of Heaven, of God, of Grace, of 


- iv.1, Light; the Mountain of the Lord, to which all 
2. = ° + 

Epb.i. 23.:v. ations shall flow; the House built on a Rock, 
12, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, the City of 


Vv. 5 . . . . . 
Fs, xlv. 9510. God, the Jerusalem which is above, which is the 
att. 5 1 


isv i Mother of us all. 

Ps. lxxx. 8. 

Matta, 1 Bp. Taxior, Sermon xvii, ‘The Marriage Ring, v. p. 
Dan. ii 44. 254. This is a great mystery, but it is the symbolical and 


are 13. sacramental representation of the greatest mysteries of our 

8. ii. 2. Coat . = 

Matt. xvi.1g, religion. Christ descended from His Father’s bosom, and 

+ ae contracted His Divinity with flesh and blood, and married 

Heb xii 22. our nature, and we became a Church, the Spouse of the 

Gal. iv. 26. Bridegroom, which He cleansed with His blood, and gave 
her His Holy Spirit for a dowry, and Heaven for a jointure; 


begetting children unto God by the Gospel. The Spouse 


a ; 
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He hath joined to Himself by an excellent charity; He feeds Quar. 
her at His own table, and lodges her nigh His own heart;. IY. 
provides for all her necessities, relieves her sorrows, deter- 

mines her doubts, guides her wanderings; He is become 

her Head, and she as a signet upon ‘His right Hand. Here 
is the eternal conjunction, the indissoluble knot, the exceed- ; 
ing love of Christ, the obedience of the Spouse, ‘the commu- 
nicating of goods, the uniting of interests, the fruit of mar- 

riage, a celestial generation, a new creature. Sacramentum 

hoc magnum est; this is the Sacramental mystery, repre- 
sented by the holy rite of Marriage. 


Q. 5. But do not these latter titles = to the 
Invisible Church, purified and glorified in heaven? , 
A. They do indeed specially belong to the 
Church, as she will be hereafter in a state of bliss; 
but they appertain also to the Universal Church gpn. ii.6, 
upon Harth, for they describe that which she zs in +! 
_tendency, in endeavour, in desire, and in expecta- 
tion.* 


1 Barrow, Discourse concerning the Unity of the Church, 
pp. 296-7, ed. 1683. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON SALVATION ONLY IN THE CHURCH. 


®. 1. Ws have seen that the Visible Church is 
a Society, and since every Society has some essen- 
tial characteristic by which it is distinguished from 
other Societies, what is that by which the Church 
is discerned? 

A. The profession of the trwe Religion.* 


1 Hooxer, V. uxyiu.6. Of the Visible Church of Christ 


i 
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Part in this present world, we are thus persuaded ; Church is a 

word which art hath devised thereby to sever and distinguish 

wo~m that society of men which professeth the true religion from 
the rest which profess it not. nee 


@. 2. And what is the essential characteristic 

of this profession of the true Religion ? 
A. It is faith in our Lorp Jesus Curist, which 
distinguishes the true Religion from the false ; and 
; separates the Church from all other societies of 
men, such as Pagans, Jews, Mehometans, Infidels, 
Acts xi. 26. and Apostates.t_ Hence it is that when a name 
was to be given to the members of the Church, to 
distinguish them from all others, they were called 

Christians. 


1 Hooxer, V. uxvim. 6. There haye been in the world, 
from the very first foundation thereof, but three religions, 
Paganism, which lived in the blindness of corrupt and de- 
praved nature, Judaism, embracing the law which reformed 
heathenish impiety, and taught salvation to be looked for 
through one whom God in the last days would send and exalt _ 
to be Lord of all; [and Mahometanism, see Bp. Andrewes, 
Catechist. Doctr. p. 34;] finally, Christian belief, which 
yieldeth obedience to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and ac- 
knowledgeth Him the Saviour whom God did promise. . . 
Seeing, then, that the Church is a name which art hath given 
to professors of true religion, religion being a matter partly 
of contemplation, partly of action, we must define the Church, 
which is a religious society, by such differences as do pro- 
perly explain the essence of such things, that is to say, by 
the object or matter whereabout the contemplations and 
actions of the Church are properly conversant. For so all 
knowledges and all virtues are defined. Whereupon be- 
cause the only object which separateth ours from other reli- 
gions is Jesus Christ, and whom none but the Church doth 
worship, we find that accordingly the Apostles do every 
bes distinguish cana) the Church from infidels and from 

ews, accounting them ‘which call upon th 
Lord Jesus Christ” to be His Church. ‘ ae Le 

If we go lower, we shall but add unto this certain casual 
and variable accidents, whch are not properly of the being 
but make only for the happier and better being of the Church 
of God, either in deed or in men’s opinions and conceits. This 
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is the error of all popish definitions that hitherto have been Crap. 
brought. hey define not the Church by that which the IV. 
Church essentially is, but by that wherein they imagine their —\— 
own more perfect than the rest are. ‘Touching parts of 
eminency and preston, parts likewise of imperfection and 

defect in the Church of God, they are infinite, their degrees 

and differences no way possible to be drawn unto any certain 
account. There is not the least contention and variance, 

but it blemisheth somewhat the Unity that ought to be in the. 
Church of Christ, which notwithstanding may have-not only 
without offence or breach of concord her manifold yarieties 

in rites and ceremonies of religion, but also her strifes and 
contentions many times, and that about matters of no small 
importance, yea, her schisms, factions, and such other evils, 
whereunto the body of the Church is subject, sound and 

sick remaining both of the same body, as long as both parts 
_retain, by outward profession, that vital substance of truth 

which maketh Christian religion to differ from theirs which 
acknowledge not our Lord Jesus Christ the blessed Saviour 

of mankind, give no credit to His glorious Gospel,-and have 

His sacraments, the seals of eternal life, in derision. See 

also Bp. Sanpverson, Serm. iii. 26. (on 1 Pet. ii, 17.) . 


®. 3. If we desire to be saved, is it necessary, 
that, if we are able, we should be members of the 
Christian Church ? 

A. It is. te 


1 §. Cyprian, Ep. iv. p. 9. Domus Dei una est; et ne- 
mini Salus nisi in Ecclesia esse potest. See also S, Ave. 111. 
1985, 1992, 2027. 


@. 4. How does this necessity appear ? Pues 
A. From the nature of the case. Christ Him- 7237," 
self having instituted a Society on earth, in which 74,375 
men are to receive the means of* grace and salva- Joc! ii.52, 
3 - Z ph. iy. 
tion, and having revealed no other way to this end, 
they who will not enter into, and continue in, this 
society, exclude themselves from participation in 
the privileges of the Gospel. 


1 §. Iren. ady. THfereses, iii. 40. Spirits Sancti non 
sunt participes qui non concurrunt ad Ecclesiam, sed semet 


= 


Part 
ie 


——’ 


t 
Gen. vii. 23. 
1 Pet. iii. 21. 


Exod: xii. 7. 
22. 26, 27. 
Jos. ii. 18,19. 
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ipsos fraudant a vita. Ubi enim Ecclesia Dei ibi Spiritus 
Dei. 


@. 5. Does this assertion further rest on the 

express. authority of any examples in Holy Scrip- 
ture ? 
' A. Holy Scripture presents us with many in- 
stances where God appointed certain means for 
men’s preservation, and where all were destroyed 
who would not avail themselves of those means. 

@..6. Mention some of these. 

A. It was necessary to enter and remain in the 
Ark (which is the type of the Church’) for safety 
from the Flood; it was necessary to have the door- 
post? sprinkled with blood, and that no one should 
go out of the doors,* in order to be safe from the 
sword of the destroying Angel; and it was neces- 
sary for the members of the family of Rahab* to 
abide in her house, if they wished to escape death. 


1 TrrTuLiran, de Baptism. 8. Ecclesia est Arca figurata: 
v. de Idol. ad fin. S. Cyprian, Ep. lxix. p. 181. et Ep. 
Ixxiy. p. 198. S. Himron. ad Esa. xi: Quod, Arca in Diluyio 
hoe Ecclesia praestat in Mundo. 8S. Ave. iv. p. 1815.—De 
Civ. D. xv. 27. Procul dubio Arca Noe figura est peregri- 
nantis in hoc seculo Ecclesiz, que fit salva per lignum in 
quo pependit Christus. 

Hooker, V. uxvitt. 6. The privilege of the visible Church 
is to be herein like the ark of Noah; that for any thing we 
know to the contrary, all without it are lost sheep. 

2 S. Cyprian, de Unit. Eccles. p. 110. Sacramentum 
Pasche in Exodi lege nihil aliud continet quam ut agnus 
qui in figura Christi occiditur in domo una edatur. Nee 
alia ulla credentibus preter unam Ecclesiam domus.—Vid. 
et p. 182. 

° S. Iren. i. 3. Ortcen, in lib. Jesu. Naue, Hom. iy. 
Extra hance domum, id est, extra Ecclesiam, nemo salvatur. - 

_S. Cyprian, Ep. 69. Rahab typum portabat Ecclesiz, cui 
dicitur, Omnis, qui exierit domus tus foras, reus sibi erit.— 
Quo sacramento declaratur, in wnam domum solam, hoc est, 
in Ecclesiam, victuros colligi oportere. 

Bp. Pearson, on the Creed, Art. ix. As none were saved 
from the deluge but such as were within the Ark of N oah, 
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framed for their or, Fuse by the command of God; as none Cuar. 
of the first-born of Egypt lived but such as were within IV. 
those habitations, whose door posts were sprinkled with 
blood by the appointment of God for their preservation; as 

none of the inhabitants of Jericho could escape but such as 

were within the house of Rahab, for whose protection a cove- 

nant was made: so none shall ever escape the eternal wrath 

of God which belong not to the Church of God. These are. 

the vessels of the Tabernacle, carried up and down, at last 

to be translated into and fixed in the Temple. 


@. 7. What do we learn from these examples ?. 

A. We are taught by analogy, that, since God 
has appointed the Church to be the dispenser of the _ 
means of pardon, grace, and salvation to men, we 
cannot hope to escape death or inherit life, if we 
do not belong to it; that is, if we do not enter in, 
and abide in it. 

@. 8. But does it not appear directly from Holy 
Seripture that there is no sure way to salvation but 
in the Church? 

A. Yes.. The Church is called in Holy Scrip- oot. i.18. 24 
ture the Body of Christ: and while 2 7s said in 
Scripture, that the Lord added to the Church such 
as were being saved (rovs owfouévovs), and that Christ _ 
is the Saviour of His Body* (ciua) the Church,? 4“ = 4 
salvation is no where promised to those who are not 
members of that Body.® , 


1 Ephes. v. 23. Sernp TOT oduaros (where the connexion 
of the Greek words oiuo0 and oifw is made use of by the 
Apostle.) Col. i. 18. aizos gore xeparay TOY odparos, r7s 
"Exxanoias. Hence 06 owfduevor (Acts ii. 47) are the incor- 
porated into Christ’s gua or Body, the Church, and thus 
placed in a state of salvation. 4 ; 

2 §. Aveustrn. in 8. Joann. Evan. Tract. xxvi. 13. Vis 
vivere de Spiritu Christi? In Corpore esto Christi. 

3 Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. ix. Christ never ap- 
pointed two ways to heaven, nor did He build a Church-to 
save some, and make another institution for other men’s 
salvation. ; a" 

Bp. Taytor on Repentance, vol. ix. p. 258, There is, in 
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i ut by serving God in the wa 
i kernel eee ae Ai by His ee ‘ that is, in rd 
SS way of the Church, which is His Body, of which He is the 
Prince and Head. 
@. 9. But may there not be more than one 
Church in which salvation is offered ? 
1 Gor. xi. fA, No: the Church is Una, Universa, and 
Goi. 1.18.24. Unica; United, Universal, and One only. Christ 
Uphes. iv.1218 the Head of every man, says St. Paul. As one 
ar ‘Head: He has but one spiritual Body; and this 
Body, as the Apostle tells us, is the Church, and 
no one can “hold the Head’ who is not im this 
Ephes.i 23. Body. Further; the Church is called in Scripture 
the fulness of Him who filleth al/ in all. This uni- 
versal fulness admits of no other fulness. Again; 
Is. 1xii. 5. the Church is the Spouse of Christ, united for ever 
Bphes, v.25 to Him, Who loved her and and gave Himself for 
"=" her, and Who has no other or second Spouse be- 
sides that which He has’ sanctified and cleansed with 
water and the word, that He might present? the 
Church glorious to Himself, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. She is the one Spouse of 
one Husband.? There is one Fold and one Shep- 
eee herd; “ One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
Ephes. iv.5. thus the Church is One for us men and for our 
Salvation.* 


1S. Auprosz, Hexaém. iii. 1. Non multe Congregationes 
sunt; sed wna est Congregatio, una Ecclesia. 

* Ephes. v. 27. iva rapaorysy towr@ tvdo§ov THN ixxdgotay. 
The force of the article in the original (expressive of the 
oneness of the Church) is to be observed. 

5S. Firmiian ap. Cyprian. p. 224. Neque enim multe 
Sponse Christi ; wna est, quee est Ecclesia Catholica, quae 
sola generat Dei filios. 

2 Cor. xl, 2. npmooduny duas Evi dvdpr mapbévoy ayynv 
poBovpae Oé Hnrore, ws 6 opis Ebay iEnnarnoev év TH 
Mavoupyie AYTOV, OYTws POapY Ta vORLaTa wav wo ris 
annOrATOS TIS Big Tov Xpuordy. } 
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“ Ciemens ALexanprIN. Strom. vii. 17. "Ex cap eipy- 
pévay pavepdy oluae yeyernodae miow elvav. civ aandn 
"Exxdnotay thy t@ bvte apyaia', eis fv of xara mpodeow 
Sixaror &yxataréyovras svds yap dvtos Tov @zov xai svds 
rou Kuptov, dua rovro xai rd dxpws timsoy xata povaoiy 
Exauwerrat, niunua dv Apyns t7s Lds.—Kai 7 oxy 775 Exxry- 
Glas xabdnep % apyy THs ovoTdcews xata tH» movdda éoriv 
mavte ra GAG tmepBaarrovoa xai pmdiv Fyovoa smowwy 7 
too tavern. , 

8. Cyprian, Ep. Ixxiv. p. 216. Fell. Deus unus et Chris- 
tus unus, et una Spes et Fides una, et una Ecclesia. See 
ibid. p. 83. Sacerdotium novum fieri preter unum altare et 
unum Sacerdotium non potest. S. Cyprian. Ep. Ixix. p. 181, 
ed. Fell. Quod autem Keclesia wna sit declarat in Cantico 
Canticorum Spiritus Sanctus, ex persona Christi dicens, Una 
est Columba Mea. De Unit. Eccl. p. 119. : 

S. Opratus, i. 7. Preeter unam Ecclesiam altera non est. 

S. Hieron. Esa. xix. Cuncta altaria que contra Ecclesize 
eriguntur altare, sciamus esse non Domini. 

. Auveustin, Serm. exxy. Quia wnica est Ecclesia, per 
totum orbem unitas salvatur. Ab unitate ergo noli recedere, 
si non vis esse immunis a salute. 

Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. ix. Except a man be of 
the Catholic Church, he can be of none. For being the Church 
which is truly Catholic containeth within it ald which are 
truly Churches, whosoever-is not of the Catholic Church 
cannot be of the true Church. Whatsoever Church pre- 
tendeth to a new beginning, pretendeth. at the same time to 
a new Churchdome ; and whatsoever is so new, is none. 


®. 10. What other evidence have we of this 
truth from Holy Scripture, as interpreted by the 
Fathers of the Church ? 


Oar. 
av. 


Ve 


A. The Church was prefigured by Eve, “the Gen. iii. 20. 


Mother of all living :’”’ and, as there is no way of 
being naturally born, as men, but by descent from 
Adam and Eye, so is there no way of being spiri- 


tually born as Christian men, but from Christ and Gal. iv. 2% 
the Church.t As Adam was united to Eve, so is1cor. xv. 47. 


Christ, “the second Adam,” to His Church, and 


2. 


no one belongs to Christ who does not belong to Matt. xix.6. 


Christ’s Church. ‘Christianus non est qui in 
4 
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- Part Christi Ecclesia non est.”* What God hath joined 
: _ together, let not man put asunder. 


1 OriGEN, ap. Routh, Rel. Sacr. iii. 265. _ S. Mernoprvus, 
Conviv. Virg. iii. 8. Galland. Bibl. P. P. iii. p. 688. - 

S. Hizron. ad Ephes. c. v. Quomodo de Adam et uxore 
ejus omne hominum nascitur genus, sic de Christo et Eecle- 
sia omnis credentium multitudo generata est. S. Curysost, 
in Ephes. c. v. p. 864, Savil. S. Assros. in 8. Lue. iii, 22. 
Adam novissimus Christus est: Costa Christi vita Ecclesia. 
Heec est Eva mater omnium viventium. 8. Aue. Serm. xxii. 
Parentes qui nos genuerunt ad mortem, Adam et Eva; pa- 
rentes qui nos genuerunt ad vitam, Christus et Ecclesia. 
Vide et t. iv. p. 498, et Tractat. in S. Joh. xi. et. c. Faustum, 
xiii. 8. S. Auc.in S. Joann. Tract. ix. Dormit Adam ut - 
fiat Eva; moritur Christus ut fiat Ecclesia. Dormienti Adze 
fit Eva de latere ; mortuo Christo lance percutitur latus ut ~ 
profluant sacramenta quibus formetur Ecclesia. 

Hooxer, V. tvi. 7. The Church is in Christ, as Eve was 
in Adam. Yea, by grace we are in Christ and in His Church, 
as by nature we are in our first parents. God made Eve out 
of Adam. And His Church He framed out of the very flesh, 
the very wounded and-bleeding side, of-the Son of Man. 
His body crucified and His blood shed for the life of the 
world, are the true elements of that heavenly being which 
maketh us such as Himself is of whom we come. Bee also 
Cupwortn’s Works, Tom. ii. 

Bp. Brverings on Article xxv. ii. p. 210. 

2S. Cyprian, ad Anton. p 112. 


@. 11. What was the Judgment of the primitive 

Church upon this point ? 
Below, chap, A. It declareth in its Creeds,! that the means 
xiii. xiv. xv. of grace and salvation could only be obtained in the 
Church; that remission of sins could only be had 
there; that the Sacrament of the Eucharist,? the 
graces of the Spirit,? and the Word of God,* pure 
and incorrupt, could be received only in the 
Church; that Prayer could only be offered up 
acceptably to God, and that Benediction could 
only be received, in Communion with the Church 
of Christ. In the words of St. Jerome,® “ Qui 
matrem Heclesiam contempserit, morte morietur.”’ 


aT 
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And in those of St. Augustine, “Sanctus mons 
Dei sancta Ecclesia ejus; qui non ei communicant, 
non exaudiuntur ad vitam xternam.” And of St. 
Ambrose,’ “ Ecclesia est Corpus Christi; et ille 
negat Christum, qui non omnia, que Christi. sunt, 
confitetur.”’ And of St. Augustine® again, “Ee- 
clesia Catholica sola corpus est Christi, cujus Ile 
Caput est et Salvator corporis Sui. Hztra hoc 
corpus neminem vivificat Spiritus Sanctus.” “ Nulla 
salus, nist in Ecclesia,” was the concurrent lan- 
guage of all Christian antiquity; and in the words 
of St. Cyprian,® and of St. Augustine,® “Memo 
pie habere Deum Patrem, qui non habet Ecclesiam 
~ Matrem.” 


1S. Cyprian, ad Magn. Credis remissionem peccatorum 
ei vitam zternam per sanctam Ecclesiam. 

§. Ava. Enchir. vi. p. 379. Extra Ecclesiam non remit- 
tuntur peccata: ipsa nam proprie Spiritds Sancta pignus 
accepit sine quo non mittuntur peccata. 

KetTrLewe.t on the Creed, pt. ii. chaps. vi. and vii. pp. 
323-335, ed. 1713. - 

2 §. Ianar. ad Ephes. v. ay wy res 9 fvtds cov Ovovacrn- 
plov, dorepertaé tov aprov cov @eov. Cf. ad Trall. c. vii. 

3S. Iren. iii. 40. Spiritds non sunt participes qui non 
concurrunt ad Ecclesiam ; qui non participant eum neque a 
mammillis Matris nutriuntur in Vitam, neque percipiunt de 
Corpore Christi procedentem nitidissimum fontem, sed effo- 
diunt sibi lacus detritos de fossis terrenis, et de cceno putri- 
dam bibunt aquam, effugientes fidem Ecclesixa—nunquam 
scientiam stabilem habentes, non fundati super unam Petram 
sed super arenam. 

4 §. Iren. iii. 4. Non oportet apud alios querere Veri- 
tatem, quam facile est ab Ecclesia sumere, cum Apostoli 
quasi in depositorium dives plenissimé in eam contulerint 
omnia que sint Veritatis, uti omnis quicunque velit sumat 
ab e& potum vite. Heec est vitze introitus. Omnes autem 
reliqui fures sunt et latrones. 

5 S, Prosper Aguit. in Psalm exlvii. 18. Benedixit filios 
in te. Extra Jerusalem nulla benedictio est: quia non sanc- 
tificatur nisi qui Ecclesize qua est Christi corpus unitur. 

6 §. Hieron, in Mich. vil. i. S. Aveusrin. iv. p. 520. vi. 
p. 976. in 8. Joann. 118. ¢. Lit. Petil. c. 38. 
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Part 7 §. Amprose in S. Lue. iv. c. 9. S. Cyprian, p. 96. ed. 
I. Fell. Cum Apostolus (Ephes. v. 31) Christi pariter atque 
Eccelesize unitatem individuis nexibuscoherentem sancta sua 
voce testatur, quomodo potest esse cum Christo qui cum 
sponsa Christi et in Ejus Ecclesia non est? 
8 S. Cyprian, p. 109. p. 119, ed. Fell. 

Bp. AnpREewes, Sermon:on Matt. vi. 17. This is sure: 
“ No man hath’ God to his Father, that hath not the Church 
for his mother ;” and that once or twice in the Proverbs 
order is taken, as to “‘ keep the precepts of our Father, so not 
to set light by the laws of our Mother.” fra Patris and dolor 
matris are together in one verse; “he that grieves her 
angers Him.” 

@. 12. You say that there is no salvation but 
in the Church, and that the Church is distinguished 
from all other Societies by Faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, do you hereby intend to say that all who 
were born before the coming of Christ, and all 
who since His Incarnation have remained in ig- 
norance of Him, are excluded from all hope of 
salvation ? can 

A. No: certainly not. The Church consists of 
the covenanted People of God in all countries and 
ages, whether before or after the coming of Christ: 
and the object of its Faith has ever been one and 

John viii.56.the same, JESUS CHRIST. The members of the 

1 Cor. x. 1-4. s “1 = 

2Cor.iv:13. Church before His coming believed in Him to 

Heb. x1.7-89- come; we believe in Him having come. The sea- 
sons of the Church are changed, but her faith is 
unchanged and unchangeable, and we doubt not 
that by that faith men have been saved in every 
age and country of the world. 


1 §. Ave. Tract. in Joann. xlv. iii. p. 2131. Ante adven- 
tum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi, quo humilis venit in carne, 
preecesserunt justi, sic in eum credentes venturum, quomodo 
nos credimus in eum qui venit. Tempora variata sunt, pon 
Jjides. Diversis quidem temporibus sed per unum fidei osti- 
um videmus ingressos. See also S. Aug. ii. pp. 415, 420, 
and above, pp. 5, 6, and p. 16. 8. Ine. iv. 13-24. Bp. Bar- 
Low’s Remains, 582-592. 


* 


- 
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XXXIX Arricrzs. Art. viii. Both in the Old and New Cuar. 
Testament everlasting life is offered to mankind by Curist. _—_—IV. 


@. 13. But what then do you say of those who 


remain in entire ignorance of Christ ? 


A. I do not venture to say any thing, except that Lure xii 48. 

man’s responsibilities vary with his privileges, and 
that Christ’s merits and mercy are infinite,+ and 
that they are in God’s hands and not in ours. Our 
duty here, is to adore in silence the depth of the 
riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God, and to 
discharge those practical duties which the consi- 
deration of their case forces upon us. 


1 Barrow, Sermons on Universal Redemption, iii. p. 464. 
Bp. Butter, Analogy, Pt, ii. chap. vi. Macknight and 
Whitby on Rom. ii. 14, and Eph. ii. 3. 


@®. 14. What are these? 

A. First the duty of thankfulness to God, that 
“He hath called ws with a holy calling to His? Tim ie. 
kingdom and glory,” by admitting us into Cove-12 ~~ 
nant with Himself in Jesus Christ; next, since it 
is revealed unto us in Scripture, that* “ no .one John xiv. 6. 
cometh unto Him but by Christ, Who is the Way, ' 
the Truth and the Life, and that there is none other Acts iv.12 
Name given under heaven whereby men may be 
saved,” we are bound to commiserate the condi- 
tion of those who have not been admitted into 
this covenant; and, thirdly, to pray® God for them, 
and to do all in our power to promote the cause of 


-Christian Missions, in order that all the nations of 


the world may be brought within the pale of the 
Church, and become one fold, under one Shepherd, 
Jesus CHRIST. 


1 GasavuBon, Exerc. Baron.p. 3. Credendum sane, etiam 
ante natum é B. Virgine Dominum, alios quoque salutis fac- 
tos esse participes, paucos, qui vel apparent in Scripturis, vel 
in genere humano latent, ut ait sa Augustinus in Epistola 99, 


Part 


de 


hein 


Rev. ii. 5. 
Matt. xvi. 18, 
Ib. xxviii. 20, 


ae ee 
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ad Euodium Episcopum ; sed illud quoque simul credendum, 
neminem ulla unquam etate ad spiritalem Jerusalem per- 
tinuisse, nisi cut divinitis revelatus fuerit unus Mediator Der 
et hominum, homo Christus Jesus ; qui venturus im earne, sve 
antiquis sanctis prenuntiabatur, quemadmodum nobis venisse 
nuntiatus est, ait idem Augustinus, de Civit. Dei, lib. XVIII. 
cap. xlvii., et in Epistolé 28, ad Hieronynum, verba illius 
sunt:  Certes sum, non esse animam ullam in genere haumano 
cui non sit necessarius ad liberationem Mediator Dei et homi- 
num, homo Christus Jesus. 

XXXIX Arricres. Art. xviii. Of obtaining eternal sal- 
vation only by the name of Christ. They also are to be had 
accursed, that presume to say, that every man shall be saved 
by the law or sect which he professetr, so that he be dili- 
gent to frame his life according to that law, and the light 
of nature. For holy Scripture doth set out unto us only the 
name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved. 

2 Leo Maenvus, ed. Lugduni, 1700, tom. i. pp. 8,9. De 
Vocat. omn. Gent. lib. 1. cap. xii. Supplicat ubique Ecclesia 
Deo non solum pro sanctis et in Christo jam regeneratis, sed 
etiam pro omnibus infidelibus et inimicis crucis Christi, pro 
omnibus idolorum cultoribus, pro omnibus qui Christum in 
membris ipsius persequuntur, pro Judeeis quorum cecitati 
lumen Evangelii non refulget, pro heereticis et schismaticis 
qui ab unitate fidei et charitatis alieni sunt. Quid autem pro 
istis petit, nisi ut relictis erroribus suis convertantur ad 
Deum, accipiant fidem, accipiant charitatem, et de ignoran- 
tize tenebris liberati, in agnitionem veniant veritatis? - 

See the Third Collect for Good Friday im the Boox or 
Common Prayer. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON ERRORS IN THE CHURCH. 


@. 1. Can the Church fail ? 

A. No. Particular Churches may fail,! but 
the entire Catholic Church cannot; for it is 
Christ’s Body; and He has promised that “the 


7 
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gates of hell shall not prevail against it,’ and Cuar. 
that He will be with it. “always, even unto the end 

of the world.” The Church is subject to-viccissi- a 
tudes, but cannot be destroyed; its Light? may 2 Thess 3 
wane, but shall never be extinct. The seven-3 prio" 
branched Candlestick of the Universal Church will 2.4 
always stand, though any one of its branches may = 
be removed from its socket, and another- branch 
planted in its room. 


1 Abp. Bramnatt, i. 43. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the Catholic Church, and a patriarchal one. The 
Catholi¢g Church can never fail; any patriarchal Church’ 
may. ea 

2 S. Ampros. Hexaém. iy. 2, and iv. 8. Ecclesia sicut 
Tuna defectus habet et ortus frequentes, sed defectibus suis 
erevit. S. Auc. Ep. 48, ad Vincent. Ecclesia aliquando 
obseuratur-et tanquam obnubilatur scandalorum multitu- 
dine. 

Watpensis, Doct. Fid. i. 2,2, ¢. 19. Nulla Ecclesia est 
indefectibilis in fide nisi symbolica seu universalis. Alize 
omnes errare possunt et deficere. 


@. 2. Can the Church err ? 

A. The Invisible Church, or company of God’s{?u% ? 
elect People, is safe from error; and the entire Matt, xxiv. 
visible Church cannot err; but it may be so much 2 Tim. iii 1. 
affected by the depraved lives, corrupt tenets, or 
violent passions of many of its members, that its 
true voice may at times falter or be suppressed ;' 
and though there will be always truth in it by rea- 
son of Christ’s perpetual presence in the Church, Psi. 5. 
and as it is “the pillar and ground of the truth,”’ Jo! ii, 16. 
yet that truth will be more or less generally and 
publicly apparent at different times. Christ Him- 7 
self has spoken of the time when Iniquity will a 2. 2 
abound and Charity will wax cold, and the Faith ya**"> 
' will be hard to find.* He has said that as it was Gm. vil xix 
in the days of Noah and of Lot, so will it be at his 2 Those. il B- 
Second Coming, the circumstances of which were Aetsii.10-21. 
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Parr prefigured by the calamities suffered at the taking. 
I. of Jerusalem. St. Paul has spoken in like manner 


of “perilous times” for the Church. Though there 
will be always grain in the threshing-floor of the 
Church, yet the chaff may sometimes nearly hide 
it; though wheat will be ever in the field, yet it 
may sometimes be almost choked with tares. 
Therefore, though the Universal Church cannot 
err, yet any particular, and even the representa- 
tive, Church (i. e., the Church as represented by 
Councils) may.® 


1.8, Aue. lib. ii: ¢. 8. de Bapt. c. Donat. Provincialia 
_Concilia emendari, posse per Plenaria, et Plenaria priora per 
ee Finip, On the Church, iv. c, 5. CRAKANTHORPE, 
ind. Eccles. Anglican. p. 19. Bp. Pearson, on the Creed, 
Art. ix. p. 348. (ed. 1715.) 

2 S. Hreron. in cap. 2. Sophon. Veruntamen veniens 
Filius hominis, putas, inveniet Fidem supra terram? Non 
mirabitur de externa Ecclesiz vastitate, quod regnante Anti- 
et redigenda sit in solitudinem? §%. Amproseg in Luc. 
xxi. 25. 

8. Aue. de Ciy. Dei, x. 8. Antichristi tempore Diabolus 
solvendus ; et proinde gravior erit illa persecutio, quanto 
crudelius potest szevire solutus quam ligatus. Ipem, Tract. 
in 8. Joann. xxy. p. 1966. 

5 XXXIX Arricies. Art. xxi»General Councils may err. 

Art. xix. As the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, have erred, so also the Church of Rome has erred, 
not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also 
in matters of faith. Abp. Laup against Fisher, p. 114. sect. 
22; p. 184, sect. 25, and p. 185, sect. 31-33, ed. Oxf. 1839. 
Bp. Brverince on xixth and xxist articles. 


@. 3. .But if the representative Church may 
err, what is the use of General or (cumenical 
Councils in which the Universal Church is repre- 
sented ? 

A. Very great: first, though the representative 
Church may err,* yet it is not to be presumed that 


—_--- 


— 


naga it will err, but that it will not; and we know that 


ch. ix.atend. Such Councils are of Apostolic institution, and 
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have been eminently serviceable for the mainte- (war. 
nance of truth, and suppression of error; and : 
though, @ priori, it be admitted that they may err, ~~ 
yet, a posteriori, it is to be believed that they have \ 
not erred in whatever, having been decreed by them, 

has been universally received in the Church, as, 

for example, the doctrinal canons of the first four 
General Councils; and though it should be thought 

that they are im error, yet, until the error be 
plainly shown to be against Scripture, private 
opinions are to give way to Public Authority, for 

the sake of peace and for the end or avoidance 

of strife. Though the Church may err, it does 

not follow that she is not to be obeyed; for mater 

errans mater est. In controverted points we must 

stand by the determination of the Church, (unless, 

as has been said, it is clearly against Scripture,) 

for the sake of the preservation of her Peace and 

Unity, which is of the very essence of Christianity. 


1 XXXIX Arricuzs. Art. xxi. 

2 8. Armanas. de Syn. Arim. et Seleuc. p. 673. 4 

S. Hieron. in Epist. Galat. Spiritis Sancti doctrina est, 
que canonicis literis est prodita, contra, quam si quid sta- 
tuant Concilia, nefas duco. "ea 

3 Hooker, II. vu. 5. For it to have been deceived is not 
impossible. - a 

ooKER, Preface, ch. vi. 8. Ye will perhaps make an- 
swer, that being persuaded already as touching the truth 
of your cause, ye are not to hearken unto any sentence ; no, 
not though angels should define otherwise, as the blessed 
Apostle’s own example teacheth. Again, that man, yea, Gal.i.s, 
Councils may err; and that, unless the judgment given do 
satisfy your minds, unless it be such as ye can by no further 
argument oppugn ; in a word, unless you perceive and ac- 
knowledge it yourselves consonant with Giod’s Word ; to 
stand unto it, not allowing it, were to sin against your own 
consciences. : 

But consider, I beseech you, first, as touching the Apostle, 
how that, wherein he was so resolute and peremptory, our 
Lord Jesus Christ made manifest unto him, even by intui- 
tive revelation, wherein there was no possibility of error. 


- 
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Part That which you are persuaded of, ye have it no otherwise 

I. than by your own only probable collection ; and therefore, 

KH —’” such bold asseverations as in him were admirable, should in 
your mouths but argue rashness. 


Neither wish we that men should do any thing which in 
their hearts they are persuaded they ought not to do, but 
this persuasion ought (we say) to be fully settled in their 
hearts, that in litigious and controverted causes of such 

- quality, the will of God is to have them do whatsoever the 
sentence of judicial and final decision shall determine; yea, 
though it seem in their private opinion to swerve utterly 
from that which is right; as, no doubt, many times the 
sentence amongst the Jews did seem ento one part or other 
contending, and yet in this case God did then allow them to 
do that which in their private judgment it seemed, yea, and 
perhaps truly seemed, that the law did disallow. For if God 
be not the Author of confusion, but of peace, then can He 
not be the Author of our refusal, but of our contentment to 
‘stand upon some definitive sentence ; without which almost 
impossible it is that either we should ayoid confusion, or 
ever hope to attain peace. To small purpose had the 
Council of Jerusalem been assembled, if once their deter- 
mination being set down, men might afterwards have de- 
fended their former opinions. When, therefore, they had 
given their definitive sentence, all controversy was at an 
end. Things were disputed before they came to be deter- 
mined ; men afterwards were not to dispute any longer, but 
to obey. The sentence of judgment jinished their strife, 
which their disputes before judgment could not do. This 
was ground sufficient for any reasonable man’s conscience to 
build the duty of obedience upon, whatsoever his own opin- 
ions were as touching the matter before in question. So 
full of wilfulness and self-liking is our nature, that without 
some definitive sentence, which being given may stand, and 
a necessity of silence on both sides afterward imposed, small 
hope there is that strifes thus far prosecuted will in short 
time quietly end. 

Archbishop Lavup against Fisher, sects. 32 and 33, p. 216. 
The Church is never more cunningly abused than when 
men out of this truth that she may err [when represented in 
a Council called General] infer this falsehood, that she is 
not to be obeyed. It will never follow, she may err, therefore 
she may not govern. : ‘ : 


@. iv. You speak of General or cumenical 
Councils; What do you mean by those words? 
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_ A. In EKeclesiastical language, a Council is an Cxap. 
assemblage of bishops, lawfully convened, to deli- Y- 
berate on the affairs of the Church. It is either 
provincial, national, patriarchal, or general. A 
provincial council, is one in which all the bishops 
of a province or that portion of the Church which 
is subject to the jurisdiction of an Archbishop, are 
convened. . In England a provincial council is 
ealled a Convocation, and the authority of the 
bishops is checked by the existence of a Lower 
House, composed of presbyters, who have the right 
of a negative on the determinations of the Upper 
House, which is composed.of bishops, and also of 
originating propositions, on which the Upper House 
has, in its turn, a negative. A national council is 
an assemblage of all the bishops of a particular 
nation. In the United States, the national council 
is called the General Convention. The bishops, as » 
in the English Convocations, compose am upper 
house, called the House of Bishops, the power 
of which is checked, as in England, by the existence 
of a lower, but co-ordinate house, composed of 
clergymen and laymen, chosen equally by the dif- 
ferent dioceses. This lower house is called the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. A patri- 
archal council is an assemblage of -all the bishops 
of a patriarchate. A General or (cumenical Coun- 
cil is an assemblage of all the bishops of the world, 
or one in which all the bishops are invited or at 
least entitled to sit. 

@. vy. Has there ever been any council at which 
all the bishops in the world have been present ? 

A. There has not. In fact there has been no 
council, to which all the bishops in the world have 
been invited; nor any at which more than a small 
minority of them were present. The name of Ge- 
neral Council, is, however, given to certain ancient 
assemblages of bishops, which were free to all 
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Part bishops who chose to come to them, and whose 

* determinations have received the sanction of the 
“Y— Charch at large. 

Q. vi. What do you mean by the Church at 
large? j 

A. The whole body of believers. 

@. vii. How have the whole body of believers 
sanctioned the decisions and definitions of the coun- 
cils of which you are speaking ? 

A. By acquiescence, and by not asserting in 
any way, that such action contained any thing at 
variance with the Christian faith as they had re- 
ceived it.. The definitions of General Councils thus 
sanctioned, become conclusive evidence of the sense, 
in which the traditions of. the Universal Church 
have explained the Holy Scriptures, of what had 
been believed every where, always and by all 
Churches. It is this acquiescence which gives to 
the proceedings of a General Council its authority. 
A Council, in which any bishop who presents him- 
self is entitled to a seat, is in one sense general, 
but its decisions and definitions have not the autho- 
rity of the Church, until they have been received 
by the Church; so that until then, it is not, in the 
highest sense, General or @cumenical.1 kt 


1 Paumer, On the Church, Pt. IV. ch vii. Introduction. 
In fact, it is now generally affirmed by. Roman theologians 
of respectability, after Bossuet, that the only final proof of 
the e@cumenicity of a council is its acceptance by the Uni- 
versal Church as cecumenical; and that this acceptance con- 
fers on it such an authority, that no defects in its mode of 
celebration can be adduced afterwards to throw doubt on its 
judgments. 

The final authority of proper cecumenical synods does not 
arise merely from the number of bishops assembled in them, 
but from the approbation of the Catholic Church through- 
out the world; which having received their decrees, exa- 
mines them with the respect due to so considerable an 
authority, compares them with Scripture and Catholic tradi- 
tion, and by a universal approbation and execution of those 
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_ decrees, pronounces a final and irrefragable sentence in their Omar. 


favour. 


theologians of the Roman Churches have taught this very 
doctrine. Bouvier says: ‘Some theologians are of opinion, 
that this approbation of the Church confers all its authority 
-on a general council.’ This doctrine is taught by Dr, Bar- 
ral, archbishop of Tours, and by Trevern, bishop of Stras- 


burg, after Bossuet. The first says: ‘There are facts which | 


prove in an invincible manner, that neither the decrees of 
popes, nor even those of councils, acquire an irrefragable 
authority, except by virtue of the consent of the universal 
Church.’ Trevern cites the following passage from Bossuet, 
which very plainly teaches that the final authority is in all 
cases vested in the whole Catholic Church. ‘The last mark,’ 
he says, ‘of any council or assembly’s representing truly 
the Catholic Church, is when the whole body of the episco- 
pate, and the whole society which professes. to receive its 
instructions, approve and receive that council and the imfal- 
libility of its decrees.’—‘ The Council.of Orange . . was by 
no means universal. It contained chapters-which the. pope 
had sent. In this council there were scarcely twelve or 
thirteen bishops. But because it was received without op- 
 ganeaeey its decisions are no more disputed than those of the 
ouncil of Nice, because every thing depends on consent. There 

_ were but few bishops of the West in the Council of Nice, 
there were none in that of Constantinople, none in that of 
Ephesus, and at Chalcedon only the legates of the pope: 


' and the same may be said of others. But because all the © 


world consented then or afterwards, those decrees are the. de- 
erees of the whole world . . . If we go further back, Paul 
of Samosata, was condemned only by a particular council 
held at Antioch ; but because its decree was addressed to all 
the bishops in the world, and received by them, (for in this 
resides the whole force, and without it the mere address would 
be nothing,) this decree is immovable.’ ” ‘ 


®. viii. How many such councils have there 
been? 

A. There have been six which have been received 
by the three great branches of the Catholic Church, 
the Greek, Latin, and Anglican communions; but 
some of these are rejected by some communions in 
the east, which, on that account are considered as 
heretical. 


5 
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®. ix. It would seem then that some of these 
councils have. not been universally received; how 
then are they cecumenical ? is = 

A. In the strictest sense of language, no council 
has ever been universally received. ‘They were all 
‘conyened to decide disputed points, and the party 
against which they decided, of course rejected their 
decree. But the great body of the Church, not 
involved in the disputes, has accepted the decrees 
of all the councils. ; 

@. x. Are there any differences of opinion as to 
the number of the General Councils? | 

A. Yes: the Greek Church formally acknow- 
ledges seven, one of which she practically disre- 
gards, and it is formally rejected by the Anglican 
communion. The Church of Rome acknowledges 
several others, all of which are rejected by the 
Greek and Anglican communions, and so are clearly 
not cecumenical. The Church of Rome has not au- 
thoritatively decided as to the exact number. of 
(Ecumeniéal Councils, and her best writers differ 
about it; but the weight of authority, within her 
pale, is in favour of eighteen. . 

@. xi. Which are the six Ecumenical Councils ? 

A. The first is the Council of Nice, which met at 
Nicea in Bithynia, on the 19th June, 325. It was 
summoned by Constantine the Great, and consisted 
of three hundred and eighteen bishops. Hosius, 
Bishop of Cordova in Spain, Alexander, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, and Eustathius, Patriarch of Anti- 
och acted as presidents of the Council. But Ho- 
sius, although of the three, his see was the lowest 
in rank, subscribed first. ‘The ruling spirit of the 
council, was the great Athanasius, who attended 
upon the Patriarch of Alexandria as deacon. 

The second was the First Council of Constanti- 
nople, held in 881. It was convoked by the Em- 
peror, Theodosius the Great, from the Eastern 
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Church only, and consisted of one hundred and Cuap. 
fifty bishops. The Bishop of Rome was not repre-. Y~ 
sented. ‘Timothy, Patriarch of Alexandria, was 
the chief president. 

The third was the Council of Ephesus, assembled 
in 431, by the Emperor Theodosius the younger, 
and was attended by one hundred and ninety-eight 
paras. St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, pre- 
sided. 

The fourth was that of Chalcedon, held in 451. 
It was summoned by the Emperor Marcian, and six 
hundred and thirty bishops attended, all from the 
East, except four, who attended as legates from the 
Bishop of Rome. ‘The Emperor wished the Bishop 
of Rome to preside, but he declined giving his per- 
sonal attendance, and named, in his stead, Pascha- 
sinus, Bishop of Lilybeum, in Sicily. 

The fifth was the second of Constantinople, sum- 
moned by the Emperor Justinian, in 553. The 
_bishops were one hundred and sixty-five. It is 
sometimes called a supplemental council because it 
neither passed any canons of discipline, nor any 
original definition of faith, but contented itself with 
confirming and applying the definitions of former 
councils. : 

The sixth General Council, or Third Council of 
Constantinople, is also considered as a supplemental 
council for the same reasons. It was convened by 
the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus, and sat in the 
years 680 and 684. Ancient writers are not agreed 
as to the number of the bishops present. In con- 
sequence of these two councils being only supple- 
mental, it is not unusual to speak of the “‘ Four 
General Councils.’’* 


1 The facts stated in this answer, have been collected from 
Palmer on the Church, Hammond’s Six icumenical Coun- 
cils, and Landon’s Manual of Councils. 
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®. xii. What is the authority of those councils . 
which are called General, but are not universally 
acknowledged ? : 7 

A. They are treated by those who receive them 
as of equal authority with the real General Coun- 
cils. ‘By those who reject them they are treated 
with very little respect. 

- @. xiii. Can you give me some account of them? 

A. The first of them is the so called Second 
Council of Nice, which the Greeks and Latins call 
the Seventh General Council, although the former 
do not respect its decree in favour of the worship 
of images, which they hold in abhorrence, while 
they allow that of pictures. This council was called 
by the Empress Irene, for the purpose of establish- 
ing the worship of images. It met in 787, was 
attended by three hundred and eighty bishops. The 
legates of the Pope presided. It was not at first: 
readily received in the East, although supported by 
the civil power, and in 815 another council assem- 
bled at Constantinople anathematized it, “and from 
that period until 842, a space of nearly thirty years, 
it remained rejected by the Emperors and a large 
part of the eastern Church. It is not to be inferred 
from this, however, that it was yet received as an 


_ ecumenical council, even by its advocates; in 863 


it was still not reckoned as such in any of the 
eastern Churches, except Constantinople and its 
dependencies ; as we find by a letter addressed by 
Photius, in that year, to the Patriarchs of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem, in which he admits, 
that though the synod of Nice was held in great 
reverence, yet it was not reckoned among the cecu- 
menical councils which he argued it ought to be.” 
In 869 the same Photius procured a decree from 
a council held at Constantinople, reckoning the. 
synod of Nice as the Seventh Gicumenical Council, 
but that council is itself not reckoned cecumenical 
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in the East. In fact, nearly six hundred years Omar. 
after its celebration some of the orientals still de- 
nied its authority. 
_ In the west, upwards of three hundred bishops, 
assembled in council at Frankfort on the Maine, 
in 794, rejected the Second Council of Nice, and 
their decree was generally accepted throughout 
the West, except at Rome. Notwithstanding all 
the influence of the Popes it remained rejected for 
about five centuries and a half. But it is- now re- 
ceived throughout the Latin Communion. ~The An- 
glican communion rejected it at the Reformation.+ 
The eighth General Council according to the 
Latins is the fourth of Constantinople, held in 869 
as above mentioned. It is rejected by the Greek 
and Anglican communions.*? The other so- called 
General Councils of the Church of Rome, were 
called by the Pope and not free to any bishops who 
did not acknowledge his authority. They were all 
rejected by the whole Eastern Church.* 


' Patmer on the Church, Pt. IV. ch. x. 2 4. 
2 Tar. 2 5. 
> Jerp. Pé. IV. ch: xi. ‘ 


@. xiv. What was done at the first General 
Council ? 

A. The Arian heresy was condemned, the creed 
commonly called the Nicene was adopted, as far as 
the clause, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost,” inclusive, 
but not in the precise form in which we have it. 
Twenty canons of discipline were enacted, of which 
the most important was the fourth, which directs 
the mode of electing, confirming, and consecrating 
bishops, omitting all mention of the Pope, and giving 
the right of confirmation to the metropolitans re- 
spectively, of the sees of Antioch and Alexandria, 
as entirely upon an equality with that of Rome. 
It confines all the patriarchs to their respective, 

3* 
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proper jurisdictions. The synod also’ settled the 
rule for keeping Easter as it is still observed. 


1 Hamwmonp’s General Councils. Lanpon’s Manual of 
Councils. : 


©). xv. What was done at the second General 
Council ? 

A. The creed commonly called the Nicene creed, 
was finally adopted, in the form in which we now 
have it in our Prayer Books, except the words, 
‘Cand the Son,” in the clause relative to the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. These words are a 
modern addition, and have never been received by 
the Greek Church. Seven canons of discipline 
were enacted, most of which were inconsistent with 
the modern pretensions of Rome.* 


1 Hammonv’s General Councils. Lanpon’s Manual of 
Councils. 


@. xvi. What was done in the third General 
Council ? 

A. The Nestorian heresy was condemned. The 
creed of Constantinople, commonly called the Ni- 
cene Creed, was confirmed, and a prohibition against 
making any other enacted. Eight canons of disci- 
pline were made, the eighth of which, established 
what is called the Cyprian privilege, declaring the 
island of Cyprus to have been always free from all 
patriarchal jurisdiction, and restraining the patri- 
archs within the proper bounds of their jurisdic- 
tions. The claim of the Pope to any jurisdiction 
beyond the limits of his own patriarchate is in vio- 
lation of this canon. The Roman patriarchate pro- 
perly contains the south of Italy and the Island of 
Sicily.* 

} Hammonp’s General Councils. Lanpon’s Manual of 
Councils. 
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@. xvii. What was done in the fourth General Czar. 
Council? . v. 
A. The Eutychian heresy was condemned, the ~~~ 
Nicene Creed confirmed, and thirty-seven canons 
of discipline enacted.t “ 


r Hammonv’s General Councils. Lanpon’s Manual of 
Councils. 


@. xviii. If the Church representative may err, 
does it not follow that national and provincial coun- 


cils and individuals may also err? 
- A. Yes. 


@®. 19. In what respects may individuals in the 
Church err as well as entire national Churches ? 

A. Principally by Heresies or by Schisms. 

@. 20. What is the meaning of the word 
Heresy ? 

A. It comes from the Greek, aipeors, a choice, 


and it means an arbitrary adoption, in matters.of Rom. xiv.17. 
2 Thess, iii 6. 


faith, of opinions at variance with the doctrines14. |. 
delivered by Christ and His Apostles, and received 77°" 
from them by the Catholic Church. 


1 Tertoniran. Preescript. Heeret. 5. Sed et in omni 
pzne epistolaé Paulus Apostolus de adulterinis doctrinis 
fugiendis inculcans, hereses taxat, quarum opera sunt adul- 
terze doctrines; Hereses dictse Greca voce ex interpretatione 
electionis, qua quis sive ad instituendas sive ad suscipiendas 
eas utitur. Ideo et sibi damnatum dixit hereticum, quia et 

in quo damnatur, sibi elegit. Nobis vero nihil ex nostro 
arbitrio inducere licet, sed nec eligere quod aliquis de arbitrio 
suo induxerit. Apostolos Domini habemus auctores, qui 
nec ipsi quicquam ex suo arbitrio, quod inducerent, elegerunt, 
sed acceptam a Christo disciplinam fideliter nationibus adsig- 
nayerunt. Itaque etiamsi Angelus de ccelis aliter evange- 
lizaret, anathema diceretur a nobis. 
S. Himron. in Epist. ad Titum, ¢, 3. Heresis Greece ab 
electione venit, quod scilicet unusquisque id sibi eligat quod 
ei melius videatur. 


Parr 


Luke xii. 4 


James iv. 1 
Jude 24, 


1 Cor. iv. 6. 
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©. 21. Is every one who holds an error in reli- 
gion to be called a Heretic? 
A: No. Error neither voluntarily adopted, nor 
i pertinaciously defended, does not,—but error* will- 
ingly adopted, publicly avowed, and obstinately 
maintained, does,—make a man a Heretic. 


1 §. Ave. Ep. 43. tom. ii. p. 131. Qui sententiam suam - 


quamyis falsam atque perversam nulla pertinaci animositate 
defendunt, preesertim quam non audacia presumptionis suze 
peperunt, sed a seductis atque in errorem lapsis parentibus 
acceperunt, querunt autem caut& colicitudine veritatem, 
corrigi parati cum inyenerint, nequaquam sunt inter hereticos 
reputandt. , 

S. Aue. de Civ. D. xvii. 51. Qui in Ecclesia morbidum 
aliquid pravumque sapiunt, resistunt contumaciter, suaque 
pestifera et mortifera dogmata emendare nolunt, sed defen- 
sare persistunt, heeretici fiunt. 

Archbishop Bramuatt, i. p. 110. ed. Oxf. 


@. 22. In what consists the sin of Heretics? 

A. In that they proudly presume to be wise 
concerning the things of God above what is writ- 
ten, and to obtain salvation from Him on terms 
invented by themselves.* 


1 TerTuLuian. Preescrip. Heeret. e. 6. Nobis nihil ex 


nostro arbitrio inducere licet.—c. 11. Regula a Christo insti- 
tuta nullas habet apud nos questiones nisi quee Heereses in- 
ferunt.—c. 8. Nobis curiositate non opus est post Christum 
Jesum, nec inquisitione post Evangelium. 


@. 23.What is the language of Scripture con- 
cerning Heresy? 
_ A. Heresy is corruption of that purity which 
is the characteristic of Christ’s Church, who is 


2 Cor. x12, escribed in Scripture as a chaste Virgin.t St. 
epetiii. Peter speaks of “false teachers bringing in privily 
2Tim. iis. damnable heresies.” St. Paul compares them to 


Gal, i. 8. 


the msgicians of Egypt who resisted Moses, and 
says, “Though we, or an Angel from heaven, 


preach any other Gospel unto you than that which - 


. 


, 
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we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” Cuar. 
“A man that is a Heretic after the first and second 
admonition, reject; knowing that he that is such, is, 1) 
subverted and sinneth, being condemned of him-u. |’ 
self,” i. e., by his own choice, viz., by what he him-?7™™* 
self has chosen (elegit,*) instead of framing his will - 
to maintain that which Reason and Religion teach. ; 


a 
wR a 
; ‘ 
P 
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Mex. 


(pee id 


1 §. Amprosz ad Ey. S. Luc. xy.18. Vir Christus est, a 
Uxor Keclesia; caritate Uxor, integritate Virgo. S. Prospmr 

AguiraN. Epigr. Ixxvi. Virginitas anime est intemerata : 
ides. S. Auc. Serm. i. de Verb. Dom, Ecclesiz concessit % 
Christus in Spiritu quod Mater Ejus habuitin corpore, ut et YY 
Mater et Virgo sit—Serm.16,de Temp. Ecclesia mater est ba 
visceribus charitatis, Virgo integritate fidei. ‘ 

2 Hooxer IIT. vir. 8. 


@.- 24. What is Schism? ° 
A. It is the act by which any entire or national . 
Church, or any individual member thereof, volun- 
tarily divides, or separates itself or himself from 
the unity of the visible Church, or makes divisions | : 
in it. “2 
1 Archp. Braman. vol. i. p. 112. Schismatics are,— 
whosoever doth uncharitably make rupture, or ‘sets up 


altar against altar” in Christ’s Church, or withdraws his 
ybedience from the Catholic.Church, or its representative a 


reneral Council, or from any lawful superiors, without just © 
srounds ; whosoever doth wilfully break the line of Apos- : 
‘olical succession, which is the very nerves and sinews of x 
scelesiastical unity and communion, both with the present = 
Shurch, and with the Catholic symbolical Church of all suc- ¥ 


sessive ages; he is a schismatic (qué talis,) whether he be 
ruilty of heretical pravity or not. 


®. 25. What is the difference between Heresy 
and Schism ? 

A. In the words of St. Jerome,’ “ Heresy main- 
‘ains perverse doctrine. Schism is a separation 
‘szi€ev, scindit) from the Church, in the nature of 
sn Episcopalis disssensio,”’ or dissent from Kecle- 


Part 


. 


1 Kings xii. 
27-32. 


Num. iii. 4. 


Num. xvi. 
Jude 11. 19. 
1 Kings xii. 
27-32. 


1 Cor. i. 10. 


7 Cor. xiii 3. 
i Cor. iii. 3. 
Gal. v. 20, 21. 
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~~ 


siastical governors when a man wholly or occa-— 


sionally withdraws himself from communion with 
his lawful Bishop and Pastor, and takes any part 
in setting up or maintaining Bishop against Bishop, 
Pastor against Pastor, or altar against altar. “< But, 
adds St. Jerome, “there is no schism which does 
not tend to generate for itself some Heresy ; whence 
St. Augustine? calls Heresy a Schisma inveteratum. 
Heresy is contra dogmata, contra Fidem, et contra 
veritatem; Schism, contra personas,* contra dis- 
ciplinam, et contra caritatem. 


41 §. Hmron, in Tit. c. 3. He calls it dissensio episcopalis ; 
there being in that age no Christian congregation apart from, 
or independent of a ishon See below, Pt. i. ch. x. 

2 §. Aue. c. Crescon. ii. 7. 

3S. Cyprian, Ep. lxvi. p. 167. Inde schismata et hzereses, 
dum Episcopus, qui unus est et Heclesize praest, superba 
preesumptione contemnitur. 
~ §. Aua. De Fide et Symb. c. 10. Heretici de Deo falsa 
sentiendo ipsam fidem violant; schismatici autem dissen- 
sionibus iniquis a_fratern4 caritate dissiliunt, quamyis ea 
credant que credimus. 


_ Q. 26. What do we learn from Scripture con- 
cerning Schism? 
A. As the punishment and fearful judgment of 


God on Nadab and Abshu' is a warning against 


Heresy, so is that on Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
against Schism. Jeroboam, who is characterized 
in Scripture more than twenty times as he that 
“made Israel to sin,” is an example of both Heresy 
and Schism. St. Paul says to the Corinthians, “I 
beseech you, brethren, by the name of Jesus Christ, 
that you all speak the same thing, and that there be 
no divisions (oy/suara) among you.’ And he de- 
clares that nothing, not even martyrdom,? pro- 
fiteth without charity? Schism is a carnal work 
and as such excludes from heaven; it tends to the 
subversion of a Church, for a kingdom or house 


+ 
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livided against itself cannot stand; it is a rend- Cua. 


ng of Christ’s blessed body; a violation of the 
narriage compact between Him and the Church —~— 
Moxeia = mvevuatixn;) a disregard of His Divine dene aL 
ixample, by which He taught His disciples to love 

me another; an open contempt of His Prayer, 

‘As Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee; go Jonnxvi.21, 
nay they also be one in Us, that they may be a 
me, as We are one;” a breaking of the bond of 

ove, by which Christ’s disciples are to be known; Jomn xii.35, 
falling away from the practice of the members of 3s" *** 
he Apostolic Church, who were all of one accord, (iti 34 
f one heart and one soul.* woe 


1S. Iren. iii. 43. Heeretict quidem alienum ignem offe- 
entes ad altare Dei, id est alienas doctrinas, a ccelesti igne 
omburuntur, quemadmodum Nadab et Abiud. Qui vero 
xsurgunt contra veritatem, et alteros adhortantur contra 
leclesiam Dei, remanent apud inferos voragine terrse ab- 
orpti, quemadmodum qui circa Chore, Dathan, et Abtiron. 

¢. Cyprian, de Unit. Eccl. p. 116. . 

2 S. Ienarius concerning Schism, Frag. p. 454, ed. Jacob- 
On, ovdé paprupiov aiua rarvryy Svyvacdae éarevpew cyy 
uaptiay.—So S. Cyprian, de Unit. Eccles. p. 113. Inex- 
iabilis culpa discordize nec passione purgatur: esse Martyr 
on potest qui in Ecclesia non est; occidi talis potest, coro- 
ari non potest. 

3 See ans. 28. Pt. i. chap. v. note 3. 

4 Bp. Horne’s Discourse on Schism (in the Scholar Armed, 


. 320-326.) 


@. 27. But if the Legislature of a country tole- 
ates schismaties, does it not make Schism to be 
anocent ? 

A. No; this is beyond all human power. As, 
fthe State prescribe Schism under a penalty, it 
‘ould oblige ad penam, but not ad culpam ; so, 
Ithough it may remove all the civil penalties of 
chism,’ it cannot diminish its religious guilt; 
Pena potest demi ; culpa perennis errt.” 


¥ Norris, John, in Christian Institutes, iii. 302, note. 
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©. 28. To consider the case of wilful and obsti 
nate Heretics and Schismatics; are they in th 


~~ Church ? 


1 Cor. xiii. 3. 


A. We may not say they are in the Invisibl 
Church; for wilful and obstinate Heretics,* as fa 
as their heresy, and Schismatics, as far as thet 
schism, is concerned, have forsaken the true Churel 
of God, which is sownd in doctrine, and joine 
together in unity; but’ by virtue of the Sacra 
ments? which they may have received, and of sucl 
articles of Christian Faith as they may still con 
tinue to hold, they are so far in the Viszbl 
Church. Being Heretics or Schismatics, but no 
being Jews, Saracens, Infidels, Atheists, or Apos 
tates, they are still members of the Visible Church 
though peccant and unsound members; they are : 
part, though a maimed and corrupt part, of th 
Visible Church. ‘Sunt in Ecclesia quamvis non 
salubriter in Ecclesia.”* They are, indeed, in th 
Church, but as long as they are wilful Heretics o 
Schismatics they receive no benefit from its The: 
are subjects of Christ, but rebellious* ones. B.: 
breaking Unity, they have forsaken Charity, with 
out which other things profit them not,* but rathe 
increase their condemnation. : 


! Hooker, III. 1. 7-11, and V. uxmt. 7.. V. txvmir. ¢ 
Many things exclude from the kingdom of God, althoug 
from the visible Church they separate not. 5 

Mason, de Ministerio Anglican. p, 195. 

2 S. Ava. de Bapt. iii. c. 19. Heretici aliquo modo sur 
in Ecclesia etiam postquam ex illé exierunt, propter sacri 
mentorum administrationem. 

8. Aug. in Breviculo Collationis 3. Ecclesia est corpu 
vivum, in quo est Anima et Corpus ; et quidem Anima sun 
interna Spiritus Sancti dona, Fides, Spes, Caritas. Corpu 
sunt externa professio fidei et sacramentorum communicatic 
Ex quo fit ut quidam sint de animé et de corpore Keclesia 
et proinde uniti Christo Capiti interius et exterius, et tale 
sunt perfectissimé de Ecclesia, sunt enim quasi membra viy 
in corpore: rursum aliqui sunt de animé et non de corpor 
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ut catechumeni et excommunicati, si fidem et caritatem (Crap. 
habeant. Denique aliqui sunt de corpore et non de anima, _V« 

ut qui nullam habeant internam virtutem et tamen spe aut KH 
timore aliquo profiteantur fidem, et in sacramentis communi- 
cent, et tales sunt sicut capilli aut ungues aut mali humores 

in corpore humano. 

Hooxer, III. 1,11. We must acknowledge even Heretics 
themselves to be, though a maimed part, yet a part of the 
Visible Church. 

8 8. Aue. in Ps. liv. In multiserantmecum : Baptismum 
habebamus utrique, Evangelium utrique legebamus: erant 
in eo mecum; in schismate non mecum, in heeresi non me- 
cum. Sed in his paucis in quibus non mecum non prosunt 
multa in quibus mecum. Etenim videte, fratres, quam multa 
enarravit apostolus Paulus; (1 Cor. xiii.) unum dixit (cari- 
tatem) si defuerit, frustra sunt illa. 

4 CraxantuorPE, Def. Eccl. Angl. p. 83. 

5 S, Hieron. Ephes. i. Dominus noster, cum sit Caput Ee- 
elesiz, habet membra eos omnes qui in Ecclesia congre- 
gantur tam sanctos quam peccatores, sed sanctos yoluntate, 
peccatores necessitate sibi conjunctos. 


@. 29. What are the consequent duties of indi- 
vidual members of the Church toward Heretics 
and Schismatics ? 

A. To feel deep sorrow for them; to act towards 
them in a spirit of charity and gentleness, but not 
to communicate with them in their Heresy or 
Schism, or to encourage or flatter them in it, or to 
treat it lightly, but to speak the truth in love con- 
cerning its sin and danger ; to pray for them; to 
offer them counsel and exhortation; and to employ 
all practicable means for bringing them to the en- 
joyment of those spiritual* blessings which aVe PYO- ps oxxxiil 
mised to all who love the peace of Christ’s Church, **# ® 
and dwell together in Unity. 


1 §, Ava. in S. Joann. Tract. xxxili. 8. Accipimus ergo 
et nos Spiritum Sanctum, si amamus Eeclesiam, si charitate 
compaginamur, si catholico nomine et fide gaudemus. Cre- 
damus, fratres; quantum quisque amat Hcclesiam Christi, 


tantum habet Spiritum Sanctum. 


6 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON PRIVILEGES IN THE CHURCH. 


Word of God.— The Church its Witness and Keeper. 


Parr  @, 1. Wuart privileges do the members of the 
1. Church derive through her means from God? 
ipa os,  . First, the Word of God pure and entire. 
Jamosiis. ©. 2. How is the Word of God received through 
as the Church ? 
A. As the two tables of the Law were by God’s 
command consigned to the Ark, so by His divine 
Deut.x.2. Will the two Testaments. are committed to the 
Church,t who is the appointed Witness, Keeper, 
and Interpreter of Holy Writ, and is thence called 
1 Tim. ifi. 15. by St. Paul orinos xac ESparouu t75 GANnDeLas, “the pillar 
i and ground of the truth.” 
1 Lord Bacon, Confession of Faith, Works, iii. p. 124, 
i 7 ed. 1778. The Church is as the Ark, wherein the Tables 
i of the first Testament were kept and preserved. See also 
i v. 5380.. De Eeclesia et Scripturis. Contradictiones lingua- 
= rum ubique occurrunt extra tabernaculum Dei. Quare quo- 
cunque te verteris, exitum controversiarum non reperies nisi 
hue te receperis. 


@. 3. How is the Church a Witness and Keeper 
of Holy Writ? 
A. The Old Testament is received by us from 
the Church of the Jews, to whom were committed 
Isa. vii, 20. the oracles of God, and who received those “lively 
Rom. iii. 2. : 
Acts vii. 38. Oracles to give unto us,’? and by whom “of old 
yxy, time they were read in the Synagogues every Sab- 
bath day ;” and we know that they were by them 
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delivered, pure and entire, into the hands of the 
Christian Church, from the fact that the Jews, 


Crap. 
Vi. 


being dispersed in all parts of the world, could —~ 


never have conspired* to make any change in their 
sacred books, had they desired to do so, which 
they were so far from doing, that they would rather 
die a thousand deaths, than allow any change to 
be made in them; and that every verse and every 
letter of the sacred text was scrupulously registered 
in their Masora ;+ and, lastly, that Christ, when 
reproving the Scribes and Lawyers, never charges*® 
them with the sin of corrupting the Books of the 
Law, which He would not have omitted to do, had 
they been guilty of it; and that He and his Apos- 
tles quote the Scriptures of the Old Testament as 
they existed then amongst the Jews, and as they 
still exist derived through them to us. 


1 §. August. tom. ii. 610. iv. 501, 760. viii. 391. Judei 
Librarii, Capsarii, et. Scriniarii Christianorum iis Sacros 
Codices portant. §. Curysostom, i. p. 631, ed. Sayil. 

2S. Ava. de Civ. Dei, xv. 13. _ 

3 Puito apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. viii. 6. Josepaus apud 
Euseb. iii. 9. 

4 Hortincer, Thesaurus, p. 138. 

5 S. Heron. in Esai. vi. Nunquam Dominus et Apos- 
toli, qui czetera crimina arguunt in Scribis et Phariszis, de 
hoc crimine, quod erat maximum, reticuissent. 

Bp. Cosry on the Canon, p. 11. 98, ed. 1672. Bp. Brvz- 
RIDGE on Art. vi. voli. p. 275-280. 


®. 4. Next, what has been the office of the 
Christian Church with respect to the New Testa- 
ment ? 

A. To deliver it, as well as the Old Testament, 
down to us also, from age to age, as it was first 
written. That these writings, as we now possess 
them, are precisely the same as when they were 
first given to the world, we know from the facts of 
their having been publicly received by Synods of 


Part 


Col. iv. 16. 
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the Church; from their having been openly read, 
immediately after their publication, in Congrega- 
tions of the Church in numerous places very dis- 


1Thess.v.27.tant from each other; from their having been 


translated at an early period into different lan- 

guages? for the use of various Churches, which 
Versions thus made are found to coincide precisely 
with the present text; and from the fact, that the 
Fathers of the Church, in all parts of the world, 
beginning with the Apostles themselves, have re- 


2 Pet. iii. 15, ferred to them, guoted them, and commented upon 


them, without any discrepancy from the copies which 
have been handed down to us. 


1 Canon Ix. Concil. Laodicenum, (about a. p. 352.) p. 79, 
ed. Bruns. compared with the sixth Article of the Church 
of England: the two catalogues coincide with the excep- 
tion. of the Apocalypse, (of which see Concil. Tolet. iy. 
can. 16, and Bp. Costin, p. 56, 58, and Hooker, V. xx. 4. 
with Mr. Keble’s note,) not contained in the former; and 

- the-book of Baruch, (which, however, is not in the old Latin 
Version, Labbe Concil. i. p. 1521, and see Bp. Costin, p. 53, 
58,) not received as canonical in the latter. See also the 
very ancient Fragmentum de Canone SS. Scripturarum, of 
the New Test. in Routh’s Reliquize Sacre, iv. pp. 3-5, with 
the notes of the Editor ; and on the history of the New Test. 
Canon, see KircHHorer, QUELLENSAMMLUNG, Ziirich, 1842. 

S. Cyrin. Cateches. iv. n. xxii. p. 66. 

S. Cyrin Cateches. iv. xxxv. mpds ra Gncxpypa pndiv 
Uyve xowov tovtas movas meréta, (BiBr0vs) orovdaiws as év 
"Exxanoim avayvyvaoxomer* moAv cov Ppovemedt epou Foay ot 
*Anostonot, xav ov apxocoe Exvoxomor of tns Exxanovas mpoo- 
TATAL Ob Tavtas Mapadorytes, OV Ody TéxvoY ans Exxdnovas ov 
[iy Rapaxaparce Tovs Pecmovs. 

8. Ava. Epist. xciii. p. 369. Canonica Scriptura tot lin- 
guarum litteris et ordine et successione celebrationis Eccle- 
siasticss custoditur. 

S, Aue. c. Faust. xxii. c. 16. Corrumpi Scripture non 
possunt, quia suntin manibus omnium Christianorum ; et quis- 
quis hoc primitus ausus esset, multorwm codicum vetustiorum 
collatione confutaretur: maxime quia non und lingua sed 
multis continetur Scriptura. 


S. Curysosr. in S. Joann. i. thus speaks of Translations 
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existing in his time :—Xvpor xal Aly’arioe wad “Ivdor xai Car. 
Tlépoas re xac AiOlomes xoi prpia Ory Erepa, eis yy 
fautay yAOrray wetaBanrorres Ta wapa TovTow (edoryyervorov) seat aii ort 
Eoaxbivta Sdypara Euadov. 

S. Aue. ec. Faust. xiii. Nostrorum Librorum Auctoritas 
tot Gentium consensione, per successiones Apostolorum, 
Episcoporum Conciliorumque roboratur. 


@. 5. How do we know that the Books of the 
New Testament are genuine, i. e., were written by 
those whose names they bear? 

A. From the testimony of the Church, which 
received them as such, both in General Councils 
collectively, and also separately in different and 
distant parts of the world, and read them publicly 
in Christian assemblies as the works of such writers, 
from the time of their first appearance.* 


! Ortcenes et S. AmBrosius in S. Lue. init. TerruLiran, 
ce, Marcion. iv. 5. Auctoritas Ecclesiarum Apostolicarum 
atrocinatur Evangeliis, que proinde per illas et secundum 
illas habemus. 
Abp. Laup against Fisher, p. 87, ed. Oxf. 1840. It is 
-morally as evident that St. Matthew and St. Paul writ the 
Gospel and Epistles which bear their names, as that Cicero 
or Seneca wrote theirs. See Hooxer, V. xx. 2. and Bp. 
Kavz’s Tertullian, p. 300-304. 


@. 6. Next, have we any witness of the Church 
that these writings are inspired, 1..e., are the Word 
of God? 

A. Yes; the Primitive Church, which had both }Johniv.t 
the supernatural power of trying and discerning 2John7. 
the spirits, and also the best natural opportunities1s. ~~’ 
for ascertaining the truth,t every where received **™** 
and publicly read them as inspired, while at the 
same time she rejected other writings falsely pre- 
tending to be so; and excommunicated those who 


published them.* 
1§, Ave. de Doct. Christ. ii. 13. 
6* 
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Rurriy, in Symbol. p. 26, (ad. cale. Cyprian, ed. Fell.) 
Novi et Veteris Instrumenti Volumina, qua secundum ma- 
jorum traditionem per Ipsum Spiritum Sanctum insprrata 
ereduntur et Ecclesiis Christi tradita, competens videtur in 
hoc loco evidenti numero, sicut ex patrum monumentis ac- 
cepimus designare. He then gives the catalogue. 

Hooxer, V. xxit. 2. If with reason we may presume upon 
things which a few men’s dispositions do testify, suppose we 
that the minds of men are not both at their first access to 
the school of Christ exceedingly moved, yea, and for ever 
afterwards also confirmed much, when they consider the 
main consent of all the Churches in the world witnessing the 
Sacred Authority of Scripture ever since the first publica- 
tion thereof even till this present day and hour? See also 
Hooxer, II. 1v. 2. . 

2 Bincuam, Eccl, Antiq. XVII. v.18. + 


@. 7. Have we any other foundation for our 
belief that the Bible is the Word of God? 


10or.x.15. WA. Yes: we have internal, as well as external 


Luke xii. 56,evidence; God gives us reason and grace; the 


Church prepares, predisposes, and moves us. to this 
belief by her authority, and by showing us-that it 
is supported by the testimony of all successive ages, 
even from the time of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
who were incompetent of themselves to write and 
do what they wrote and did; and whose lives 

actions, and sufferings, with the effects produced 
by them, prove that they could neither be deceived 
nor deceive in this matter; this is external evidence: 
and then, through the grace of the Spirit of God 

the Scripture itself, by its own power, its moral 
purity, its divine beauty, the wonderful harmony and 
unity of all its parts (extending over many thousand 
years,) and by the fulfilment of its prophecies 

confirms, establishes, and settles us in the belief of 
what the Church has before testified; and this is 


age evidence that the Bible is the Word of 


1 Hooxer, III. vir. 14. B i 
; - 14. By experience we all 
the first outward motive leading ne so to er oe 
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ture in the authority of Christ's Church: afterwards, the Cmap. 
more we bestow our time in reading and hearing the mys- 


teries thereof, the more we find that the thing itself doth 


answer our received opinions concerning it; so that. the 
former inducement, prevailing somewhat with us before, 
doth now much more prevail when the very thing hath 
ministered further reason. See also Abp. Laup against 
Fisher, p. 69. pet 

@. 8. How does the Church employ the Scrip- 
ture, of which she is the Witness and Keeper, in 
teaching us the true faith? 

A. Both by her language and by her practice, 


in her own person, and in that of our Parents and 


Teachers, who act by her guidance and with her 
authority, she cnvites and leads us by the hand to 

Christ, to whom she is subject, and Whom she 

hears, worships, and obeys, as her Husband, her =ph. v. 4. 
Head, her Teacher, and her Saviour; she instructs 

us in His will, she calls us to hear His doctrine, 

as revealed by Him in Holy Scripture, of which © 

she is the Witness and Guardian; and then the take i 3ee 
doctrine itself finally persuades, convinces, settles, 2 vet.i 2. 
and stablishes us in the Faith, through the influ- 

ence of the Holy Spirit, Whose word the. Scrip- 

ture is, by its own inherent truth and power. 

The Church, like the Virgin Mary at Cana, tells 

us ‘‘ whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” Like Jom 5. 
the sister of Lazarus, she sits at Christ’s feet, and Luke x. a9. 
listens to His words. She performs to. us the part 

of the Samaritan woman, who brought her friends Joh +. 2% 
to Christ; concerning whom we read, that they 

first believed on Him for her saying; but when 

He had remained with them two days, and they 

had heard Him they believed because of His own 

word, and said unto the woman, as we now say to 

the Church, “‘ Vow we believe : but no longer (otxéev) John iv. 42. 
because of thy saying ; for we have heard Him our- 


- 
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Parr selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.’”* 


1 §, Avcustin, in S. Joann. iv. Homines, illa muliere, 
hoc est Ecclesia, annuntiante, ad Christum veniunt, credunt 
per istam famam: manet Christus apud eos biduo, et multo 

a. plures et firmius in eum credunt quoniam vere ipse est Sal- 
vator Mundi. See also Fretp, Of the Church, p. 355. Jo. 
sr Geruarp, de Ecclesia, t. v. pp. 299, 318. 


@. 9. What inferences do we then derive from 
Scripture with respect to the Church? 
A. From Christ speaking to us in Holy Scrip- 
: ture we learn which is His true Church. “Jn 
Sacro Codice Ipsum Carut ostendit nobis corpus 
suum.” The Church shows us Scripture by her 
| ministry: the Scripture shows us the Church by 
Christ Himself.t 


1 §. Ava. de Unit.. Ecclesia, c. 4, et c. 16. Ecclesiam 
corpus Christi sicut ipsum Caput in ipsis Scripturis debemus 
agnoscere, See above, chap.ivy. 8. Aue. De Symb. ad Ca- 
techum. iv. c. 13. Scripture sunt tabule matrimoniales 
Christi et Sponsa ejus quee est Ecclesia. 

Abp. Laup, p. 103. After we are moved, prepared, and 
induced by tradition (of the Church, to believe Scripture to 
be the Word of God,) we resolve our faith into the written 
Word; in which we find materially, though not in terms 
the very tradition that led us thither. And so we are sure, 
by Divine authority, that we are in the way, because at ike 


ad ane find the way proved. Bp. Carterton, contra Trident. 
p. 162. 


@. 10. By what name did the Church call those 
writings which she received as inspired ? 
A. Canonical.t 


* Rorrin. in Symbol. ad cale. Cypriani. Heee sunt quae 
Patres intra Canonem concluserunt, ex quibus fidei nostra 
assertiones constare voluerunt. 

_ 8. Ave. de Doct. Christ. lib. iv. tom. iii. p. 113. Canonem 
in auctoritatis arce salubriter collocatum. In S. Joann. exii. 


Libri, quos in auctoritatem Canonicam recipit Ecclesi, 
ii. p. 285-287. upit Ecclesia. And 
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“XXXIX Articies, Art. vi. Canonical Books,—of whose Omar. 
ony eae never any doubt in the Church.—All the VI. 

ooks of the New Testament, as they are commonly received, + — 
we do receive. ; sks 


@. 11. What is the derivation and meaning of 
this word? 

A. It comes from the Greek, xavcv, a rule; and 
Canonical Scriptures are those which are the Rule 
of Christian Faith and Practice. ; 

@. 12. What were the rejected Books called by 
the early Church ? 

A. Apoeryphal. 


4BincHam, Antiquities, X. 1.7; XIV. mr. 15. 
@. 13. Whence is this word derived, and what 


does it mean? / 

A. It is derived from the Greek azxs, from, and 
xpurtw, to hide; and it generally designated those 
Books which were kept apart, and not read in the 
Church.* ; 


1 Rorrix. in Symbol. Apostol. 38. apud Cyprian. p. 26, 
ed. Fell, ad fin. Ceteras Scripturas (beside the Canonical 
and Ecclesiastical) Apocryphas nominarunt, quas in Eccle- 
siis legi noluerunt. 


®. 14. How then does it happen that the majo- 
rity of the Books (seven of the twelve,) which are 
called Apocrypha in our English Bible, are read in 
the Church of England? 

A. These Books, which are so read, were not 
commonly called <Apoeryphal by the ancient 
Church, but Heelesiastical,t and were read in the 
Christian Church (Kcclesia,) (though not in the 
Synagogues of the Jews,) “for example of life and 
instruction of manners, but not to establish any 
doctrine ;’* and are by some authors, in a restricted 
sense, sometimes even called Canonical,? as being 
found in the Canon or Sacred Catalogue of certain 
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Part Churches; and they are not to be confounded with 

I. those which were called Apocryphal in early times, 

. and which were not received or read by the 
F Church. 


1 Rorrin. in Symbol. ¢. 38. Alii libri sunt qui non Ca- 
a nonici sed Ecclesiastici a majoribus appellati sunt, ut_est 
Sapientia Solomonis, et alia Sapientia que dicitur Filii 
Sirach, (hence now called xar’ éox7v LEcclesiasticus,) qui 
liber apud Latinos hoc ipso generali vocabulo Ecclesiasticus 
vocatur, quo non auctor libelli sed scripture qualitas cog- 
nominata est. Ejusdem ordinis est libellus Tobie et Judith 
et Machabzeorum libri—que omnia legi quidem in Ecclesvis 
voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad auctoritatem ex his fidei 
confirmandam. Cf. Bp. Cosrn, p. 57, et S. Athanas. ibid. p. 
58, where he distinguishes between Apocryphal and Ecclesi- 
% : astical books, 7a axoxpupa ote ev Tors xavovuxors ovre év 
q TOUS ExxANOLACTUXOLS APLOMELTAL. 
- Hooxer, V. xx. 7-10. We read in our Churches certain 
books besides. the Scripture, yet as the Scripture we read 
, them not. Bp. Pearson, Vind. Ignat. i. p. 41. Bp. Buy, 
Def. Fid. Nic. I. ii. 3. Rouru, Rel. Sacr. i. p. 251. 
2 §. Higron. Preef. ad lib. Salomonis. Ad edificationem 
plebis, non ad auctoritatem dogmatum. 
eS Articies. Art. vi. and Bp. BeveripcE on it, i. 
p: 274. 
3 Bp. Cost, p. 104. Bp. Jewzur, 197, 198, 


@. xv. To what extent does the American 
Church read these books-? 

A. On sixteen days of the year, she reads twenty- . 
seven lessons from them. Of these, twenty are 
from the book called Hcclesiasticus, and seven from 
that called the Wisdom of Solomon. She reads no 
part of any of the other books.* 


' See the “Table of Lessons for Holydays,” i 
Prayer Book. olyaays,” in the 


@. 16. In what language were the Canonical 
ee written ? 
. Those of the Old Testament in Hebrew: th 
of the New Testament in Greek. es 
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— @. 17. Ought any Version or Translation of Cuar. 


the Scriptures to be received as of equal authority 
with the Original ? 

A. Certainly not: every Version of the Scrip- 
tures, both as a Version and as the work of man, 
must yield to the original Word of Godt The 
human stream cannot rise to a level with the Divine 
source. 


_ +8. Ave. de Doctr. Christ. ii. 16. Latine lingue ho- 
mines duabus aliis ad Scripturarum divinarum cognitionem 
opus habent, Hebreed scilicet et Grecé, ut ad exemplaria 
preecedentia recurratur si quam dubitationem attulerit Lati- 
norum interpretum infinita varietas: et (ii. 22) Latinis qui- 
buslibet emendandis Greeci adhibeantur, in quibus Lxx11 
Interpretum, quod ad Vetus Testamentum attinet, excellit 
auctoritas. Consistently with this statement a distinction 
may be made to a certain extent in favour of the Septwagint, 
as a Version rising in some degree towards the authority of 
a Text, from its use by the Holy Spirit in the New Testa- 
ment. See Bp. Pearson, Minor Works, ii. 246, 259, 264-5. 

2 §. Himron. ad Damas. Ad Hebraicam linguam tanquam 
ad fontem revertendum in Vetere Testamento. §S. Himron. 
Preef. ad iv. Evangelia. In Novo Testamento ad Gracam 
originem revertendum. See also his Epist. ad Lucin. Bet. 

Rerormatio Legum Eccles. De Fide Cathol. ec, 12. 
Czeterum in lectione D. Scripturarum, si que occurrerint 
ambigua vel obscura in Vetere Testamento, earum interpre- 
tatio ex fonte Hebraice veritatis petatur: in Novo autem 
Greci codices consulantur. 

Pietro Soavz, Storia di Concilio Tridentino, Lib. ii. p. 
159, ed. 1629. Casauson. Exerc. Baron. xiii. p. 243, Dr. 
Bentiey, Serm., y. Noy. 1715. iii. p. 247, ed. Dyce. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ON PRIVILEGES IN THE CHURCH. 
Right Interpretation of the Word of God. 


@. 1. You said that the Church is an Interpre- 
ter of God’s Word; how is this the case? 


—\— A. First, and that negatively, as not being a 


2 Cor. xiii. 8. 
Art. xx. 


Legislator ; that is, not legislatively, but judicially, 
not by making laws, but by explaining and de- 
claring those which God has promulgated. She 
has no power against the truth, but for the truth, 
and may not “so expound one place of Scripture 
that it be repugnant to another.”” This being pre- 
mised, the doctrinal interpretations of God’s Word, 
which have been, generally declared and received 
by the Universal Church from the beginning, and 
ascertained partly from Creeds, Confessions of 
Faith, Liturgies, and the practice of the Church, 
partly from Commentaries on Scripture, and partly 
from other expositions of the most eminent Divines 
and Preachers, are justly concluded to be true; 
and those which are novel may be presumed to be 
false: “Id verius quod prius, id prius quod ab 
initio.’’* 

1 ArticLe XX. Bp. Anprewes on Decalogue, p. 54-56. 

2 TERTULLIAN, c. Marcion. iv. 5. 

Bp. Butt, ii. p. 238, ed. Oxf. 1827. The primitive Catho- 
lic Church ought to be the standard by which we are to judge 
of the orthodoxy and purity of all other succeeding Churches, 
according to that excellent rule of 

TERTULLIAN, Preescript. Heret. ¢. 21. Constat omnem 
doctrinam que cum Ecclesiis Apostolicis matricibus et ori- 
ginalibus fide conspiret, veritati esse deputandam sine dubio 
tenentem quod Kcclesi ab Apostolis, Apostoli a Christo, 


. 
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Christus a Deo accepit ; omnem vero doetrinam de mendacio Crap. 
reejudicandam que sapiat contra yeritatem Ecclesiarum-et VII. 
Jhristi et Dei. ; ; 

King Cuarues I. Fifth Paper to Mr. Henderson. My 
. conclusion is, that, albeit I never esteemed ~any authority 
equal to the Scriptures, yet I do think that the unanimous 

Consent of the Fathers and the universal Practice of the primi- i 

tive Church to be the best and most authentical Interpreters of : 

God’s Word. , : % 

Bp. Sanpzrson, Preelect. p. 79. Admonendi estis, judicio — - . 
et praxt universalis Ecclesie in Sacrarum Literarum Inter- 
_pretatione plurimum deferri oportere. See the citations 
from Abp. Wake, Bp. Srintuincriret, and Dr. WatTERLAND, 
Pt. i. ch. vii. ans. 14, 17, notes. 


Q. 2. But if what you have said be so, might it 
not be objected that our faith rests on the authority, 
_notof the Bible, but of the Church ? 

A. No. The Church and the Bible are both 
from God: the one is God’s Kingdom, the other is 
His Word. As soon as we are conscious of any 
thing, we find the Church with Holy Scripture 
in her hands, and appointed by God to deliver it 
to us, and to instruct us in its meaning. The 
Church speaks to us ministerially, the Bible autho- 
ritatively.* ‘ . fo: 4 

it, ne 

1 Gerwarp, de Ecclesia, p: 318. Utrumque est res Dei, 
Ecclesia et Scriptura. Ecclesia est regnum Dei, Scriptura 
est yerbum Dei. Regnum Dei administratur per verbum 
Dei. Verbum Dei auctoritatem habet in Ecclesiam, et in 
filios Dei, non autem illi auctoritatem habent in Scripturam 
sive Dei sapientiam: mutuas sibi operas preestant Keclesia 
et Scriptura, sed auctoritas est Scriptura, ministerium verd 
Ecclesiz. . 


®. 3. She does not, therefore, on her own au- 
thority, impose on us any article of faith as neces- 
sary to salvation ? 

4. No. The manifold wisdom of God is made Eph. iii. 10. 
known to us by the Church; but she dares not teach Gul, 18." aoe 
any thing, as necessary to salvation, except what ph ae 


she has received from Christ and his Apostles: she 


: 
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2 Cor, i. 24, 


Heb. vi. 1, 2. 
Luke i. 4. 
2 Tim. iy. 2. 
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does not exercise ‘dominion over our faith,” but 
is a “helper of our joy.”* 

1 XXXIX Arricres, Art. xx. The Church hath power to 
decree rites or ceremonies, and authority in controversies of 
faith: and yet it is not lawful for the Church to ordain any 
thing that is contrary to God’s Word written, neither may it 
so expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to 
another. Wherefore, although the Church be a witness and 
a keeper of Holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree any 
thing against the same, so besides the same ought it not to 
enforce any thing to be delivered for necessity of salvation. . 

See also Art. vi. and below, Pt. il. ch. v. from middle to end. 


®. 4. Since the Word of God is difficult to be 
understood, both from its own nature and from the 
nature of man, and since man is prone to forget and 
to neglect what he understands, what ordinances 
are there in the Church for its exposition and per- 
petual inculcation ? 

A. Those of Catechizing, or Oral instruction 
(xarnynoust) by question and answer, and Public 
Preaching. - 


1 Bp. Anprewes, Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine, p. A, 


@. 5. What is the subject matter of Catechizing 
in the Christian Church? 

A. -First; the Apostles’ Creed; secondly, the 
Ten Commandments; thirdly, the Lord’s Prayer; 
fourthly, the Two Sacraments. 

®. 6. What do we learn from these? 

A. From the Creed* we learn credenda, i. e., ~ 
what we are to believe; from the Decalogue, agen- 
da, what we are to do; from the Lord’s Prayer, 
petenda or postulanda, what we are to pray for; in 
the Sacraments, adhibenda, means to be used for 
our growth in grace. 


1 Hooker, V. xviii. 3. 


®, 7. In what does Preaching consist? 
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A. In the Public Reading* and Expounding? of Czar. 
Holy Writ. Vu. 


| Hooxer, V. xrx. 1. V. xxr. 4, 5. Bp. Tartor, Holy 
Living, c. iv. 3 4. 
2 Hooxnr, V. xxir. 


@. 8. To whom is the ministry of these ordi- 
nances committed ? ahens , : 

A. Our Lord commanded His Apostles to “ go matt. xxviii. 
and teach all nations,” saying, “As my Father}... a1 
hath sent Me, so send I you:” and, “Lo! I am Matt. xxvii. 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” ~ 
His Apostles sent others, as He sent them, and 
with the same commission, ordering them to com- 
mit their doctrine “to faithful men, who should2tmi-2. 
teach others also.”’ Thus Christ made a permanent, 
hereditary, and successive provision of Pastors and 
Teachers for his Church; and they, who hold the 
form of sound words of the Apostles, and who de- 
rive their commission through them and their suc- 

‘cessors consecutively from Christ Himself, are the see below, 
authorized Teachers and Expounders of the Word ™™™ 
of God.* 


1 S. Iren. iv. 45. p. 345, Grabe. Ibi discere oportet veri- 
tatem apud quos est ab Apostolis Ecclesiz successio, ét id 
quod est sanum et irreprobabile conversationis et inadultera- 
tum et incorruptibile sermonis constat. 

S. Irun. iv. 63. Agnitio vera (yraous danOjs) est Aposto- 
lorum doctrina, et antiquus Ecclesiz status, in universo 
mundo, et character corporis Christi secundum successiones 
Episcoporum, quibus illi (Apostoli) eam que in unoquoque 
loco est Ecclesiam tradiderunt. Cf. v. 20. 

TrrTuLuiAN. Prescr. Her. 21. Alii non sunt recipiendi 
Preedicatores quam quos Christus instituit.—c. 19. Ubi 
veritas et discipline et fidei, illic veritas Scripturarum et 
Expositionem. See further below, Part ii. chap. vi. 


@. 9. Is this method of teaching by human 
means consistent with the usual course of God’s 
dispensations ? 
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Part A. Yes. To the Jews God not only gave a Law, 
I. but He commanded Parents to teach it to their 


past wa 9, children, and appointed a succession of human 
eut. 1V. . . * * . 
Kx. xxvii.1. Expounders of it, and of Ministers under it. At 
fey. x1. St. Paul’s conversion Christ sent Ananias to him. 


18, viii 26. ‘The angel sent Philip the Evangelist to instruct 
the Ethiopian. And Cornelius was ordered in a 
Rom. x. 17, dream to send for St. Peter.t ‘Faith cometh by 
hearing; and hearing by the word of God.” “ And 
how shall men hear without a Preacher?’ God ordi- 
See below, narily instructs the minds of men, as He heals 
Pt ich xiv: their bodies, by means of other-men.* 


1 §, Avcust. de Doctrina Christiana, lib. i. (Paris, 1836. 
vol. iii. pp. 15, 16.) Tmo’vero et quod per hominem discen- 
dum est, sine superbifi discat: et per quem docetur alius, 
sine superbiaé et sine invidia tradat quod accepit: neque 
tentemus Eum Cui credidimus, ne talibus Inimici versutiis 
et perversitate decepti, ad ipsum quoque audiendum Evange- 
lium atque discendum nolimus ire in Ecclesias, aut Codicem 
legere, aut legentem praedicantemque hominem audire; et 
exspectemus rapi usque in tertium ccelum, sive in corpore, 
sive extra corpus, sicut dicit Apostolus, et ibi audire ineffa- 
pilia verba, que non licet homini loqui, aut ibi videre Domi- 
num Jesum Christum, et ab Ilo potius quam ab hominibus 
audire Evangelium. 

Caveamus tales tentationes superbissimas et: periculosissi- 
mas, magisque cogitemus et ipsum Apostclum Paulum, licet 
divina et celesti voce prostratum et instructum, ad hominem 
tamen missum esse, ut sacramenta perciperet, atque copula- 
retur Ecclesize: et centurionem Cornelium, quamyis exaudi- 
tas orationes ejus eleemosynasque respectas ei angelus nun- 
tiaverit, Petro tamen traditum imbuendum; per quem non 
solum sacramenta perciperet, sed etiam quid credendum, 
quid sperandum, quid diligendum esset, audiret. Et pote- 
rant utique omnia per angelum fieri, sed abjecta esset humana 
conditio, si per homines hominibus Deus verbum suum mi- 
nistere nolle videretur. Cf. 8. Aue. Prolog. lib. i. de Civ. 
Dei, p. 181. 

= g Aveust. de Doct. Christ. p. 131. Sicut enim cor- 
poris medicamenta, quae hominibus ab hominibus adhibentur, 
non nisi eis prosunt quibus Deus operatur salutem, qui et 
sine illis mederi potest, cum sine ipso illa non possint, et 
tamen adhibentur; et si hoc officiose fiat, inter opera miseri- 
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-cordize vel beneficentiz deputatur: ita et adjumenta doc- Car. 
tring tune prosunt anime adhibita per hominem, cum Deus VII. 

- operatur ut prosint, qui potuit Evangelium dare homini, etiam ——__—_ 
non ab hominibus, neque per hominem. oe) 


@. 10. What are the beneficial ends of this 
arrangement ? ; ) 

A. It is “useful for the humiliation of man’s 
; en who would not be debtor to any one but 

imself.”* It tends to promote charity between | 
man and man, by a mutual interchange of bless-1 Cor. i.21. 
_ings.2 It is a condescension to his weakness, and” “~*~ 
a trial of his obedience. — It is an evidence of the 
truth and efficacy of the Gospel, which is com- 
mitted to earthern vessels, that all may see that the 2 cor. iv. 7 
excellency of its power is not of man but of God. 

1 Hooker, V. txxvi. 9. ' 

2 §. Au. l. c. iv. ¢. i. 6. Ipsa Charitas que sibi invicem 
homines nodo charitatis astringit, non haberet aditum refun- 
dendorum et quasi miscendorum sibimet animorum, si ho- 
mines per homines nihil discerent. 

@®. 11. But since even authorized Expositors are 
human, are they not fallible ? and why ought I then 
to listen with deference to their expositions ? 

A. Because they have the professional aids of 
learning, study, and experience; and because’ they 
are publicly known to have given their assent to 
‘certain authorized Confessions of Faith, and are rom. xii.¢-8. 
accountable to their Ecclesiastical Superiors for 
their public teaching; because also it is_ their cor. ix. 16, 
greatest duty and interest to avoid error, and to arieisces 
teach the truth, since ‘they watch for the souls” of 7% |... a7 
their hearers, “as they that must give account ;’11 Pet.iv.5. , 
and because they are Ministers appointed and or- acts xx. 28. 
dained by God “for this very thing,” and have oqm.i.6. 
received and do receive Divine grace and assistance 1 Tim. iv.13- 
from Him for the execution of their office. 


1 Barrow, on Obedience to our Spiritual Guides and Go- 
yernors. Sermons lvi. lvii. lviii. lix. 
* 
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Parr @®, 12. Have we any direct precept from Serip- 
ture, commanding us to seek for and to receive 
instruction from them ? 

Markxvi.ls. A. Yes. They are charged by Christ and His 
Apostles to preach. ‘ The priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge, and we should seek the law at his. 
mouth; for he is the. messenger of the Lord of 

10or.i.18. Hosts.” On the other hand, the greatest wicked- 

Frm iv.1z.ness is described bythe words, ‘Thy people are 

iy"; as they that strive with the priest;’’ and our Lord 

Iuke x.16. said to. His Apostles, “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
Me; and he that despiseth Me, despiseth Him 

Mait.x. 41. that sent Me;” and, “ He that receiveth a prophet 
in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s 
reward.” 


1 Abp. Porter on Church Government, ch. y. p. 221-240,. 
ed. i724. ; > 


@. 13. But authorized expositors may err; am 
I then to follow them in their error ? 
_ A. No; not when you know it to be so: our 
Lord has left us the rule, what to follow, and what 
to avoid. He says, ‘‘ The Scribes and Pharisees 
. Sit (éxadccar,) in Moses’ seat, (i. e., to teach the Law,* 
in his place;) all, therefore, whatsoever they (so 
sitting and teaching) bid you -to observe, that 
Matt.xnii.2, observe and do.” But He says also, “ Beware of 
Matt. xvi. 6. the deaven (that is, of the false doctrine) of the Pha- 
Luke xii 1, Tisees;” that is, we are to follow authorized teachers, 
and them alone,’ in that, and as far as they teach 
by, and according to, Divine authority; but are not 
to follow them in any errors of doctrine. There 
may be teachers who do not faithfully keep to their 
engagements and duties. 


1S. Avcusr. in §. Joann. Evang. Tract. xlvi. 6. Multi 
quippe in Ecclesia commoda terrena sectantes, Christum 
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tamen preedicant, et per eos vox Christi auditur:etsequuntur Car. 
oves, non mercenarium, sed yocem Pasroris per mercenarium. VII 
Audite mercenarios ab Ipso Domino demonstratos: Scribe, =. — - 
inquit, et Phariscei cathedram Moysi sedent: que igitur dicunt 
Jacite ; quee autem faciunt, facere nolite. Quod aliud dixit, nisi, 
per mercenarios yocem Pastoris audite? Sedendo enim cathe- 
dram Moysi, legem Dei docent: ergo per illos Deus docet. - 
Sua vero illi si velint docere, nolite audire, nolite facere. 
Quod enim facit male, non predicat de cathedra Christi ; 
inde ledit unde mala facit, non unde bona dicit. a 

Rarnotp, Conference with Hart, 1598, pp. 255-269. 

2 Below, Pt. iii. ch. iii. toward the end. . 


@. 14. Am I then to make myself the judge 
whether they are in error; and if not, to what test 
and standard of doctrine am I to appeal? 

A. We may not listen to our own private inde- 
pendent reason, but, first, and above all, Holy. | 
Scripture, as received, guarded, and interpreted," 3. '> 
by the Catholic Church from the beginning :‘‘ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith,” is the Rule to 
which all teaching of Individuals is to be referred, 
and against which no one is to be heard, no, not even 
“an angel from heaven ;’ and next, subordinately Gali. 8. 
and by the way of confirmation and -explanation, 
the consent of the Church herself, speaking in ‘her— 
public Expositions, Creeds,. Councils, Liturgies, 
Confessions, and writings of her ancient Bishops 
and Doctors, i8 to be regarded.* 


1 Rarnoxp’s Conference, p. 46. Bp. Anprewzs on the 
Deealvgue, p. 57. 

Warertanp, Works, v. p. 265. On the Use and Value 
of Ecclesiastical Antiquity. A very particular regard is due 
to the Public Acts of the Ancient Church appearing in Creeds 
made use of in baptism, and in the censures passed upon 
heretics. It is not at all likely that any whole Church of 
those times should yary from Apostolical doctrine in things 
of moment; but it is, morally speaking, absurd to imagine, 
that ant the Churches should combine in the same error, and 
conspire together to corrupt the doctrine of Christ. Bp. Butt, 
Def. Fid. Nic. 1. 1, 9. Religio mihi est eritque contra 
torrentem omnium Patrum &. Scripturas interpretari, nisi 


— 
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Part quando me argumenta cogunt evidentissima—quod nunquam 
if eventurum credo. 
SS’ 


@. 15. You speak of her ancient Bishops and 
Doctors; but are not they also private and fallible 
individuals ? 

A. Yes. 

®. 16. What ground then is there for any special 
deference to their opinions? and what is the nature 
of that deference ? 

A. The first act of duty te them is not to at- 
tempt to raise them to that place where they them- 
selves are not willing to stand ;* namely, to a level 
with the writers of Hoty Scripture. Scripture 
alone? can neither deceive nor be deceived; but 
the expositions of Scripture by the Fathers of the 
Church are entitled, on many grounds, to special 
reverence. 


‘1 TerTuLiranus, ady. Hermogenem. Non recipio quod 
extra Scripturam de tuo infers. Inem, De Carne Christi, 2. 
Si Apostolicus es, cum Apostolis senti. 

S. Hieron. ad Theophilum. Aliter habeo Apostolos, aliter 
reliquos tractatores. Illos semper vera dicere ; istos in qui- 
busdam ut homines errare. : 

S. Aveusr. Epist. 82. Hieronymo. Ego sols eis Scriptu- 
rarum libris qui jam Canonici appellantur, didici hune timo- 
rem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum auctorem scri- 
bendo aliquid errasse firmissimé credam. Alios autem ita 
lego, ut quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque preepolleant, non 
ideo verum putem, quia ipsi ita senserunt, sed quia mihi vel 
per illos auctores Canonicos, vel ratione probabili, persua- 
dere potuerunt. 

2 Tertuu. Preescrip. ad. Heres. c. 3. Non ex personis 
probamus fidem, sed ex fide personas. 

8. Aveusr. lib. ii. de. Trinit. Noli meis literis quasi 
Scripturis Canonicis inservire. Noli meas literas ex tua 
opinione yel contentione, sed ex divin lectione yel incon- 
cussi ratione corrigere. 

8. Avaust. contra Cresconium, lib. ii, cap. 31. Nos nul- 
lam facimus Cypriano injuriam, quum ejus quaslibet literas 4 
Canonica divinarum Scripturarum auctoritate distinguimus. 
Neque enim sine causa, tam salubri vigilantia Canon Eccle- 
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siasticus constitutus est, ad quem certi prophetarum et Apos- Cirar. 
tolorum libri pertinent, quos omnino judicare non audemus, VII. 
et secundum quos de ceteris literis vel fidelium vel infide- —S——’ 
lium judicamus. See also c. Donarisras, ii. ¢. 3. 


\ 


@. 17. State these grounds. 

A. First, because the times in which they lived 
were in immediate succession from. that of Christ — 
Himself and His Apostles; next, because the ver- 
nacular language of many of them was that in which 
the Eyangelists and Apostles themselves’ wrote}. 
next, because of their undivided devotion to the 
ministry of the Word; because, also, they pos- 
sessed and had the use of religious and other 
treatises which are now lost; also, because they 
habitually used mutual conference, publicly and 
privately, with one another; next, on account of — 
their piety and sufferings urging and requiring 
them to examine the truth, as they valued their 
highest interests, temporal and eternal; and from 
their needs and prayers for Divine Grace, which we: 
know to have been especially shed in abundant 
supplies upon the early Church ;* and, lastly, from 
their writings having been approved and held in 
great respect by the Church. 


1 Abp. Waxer’s Apostolical Fathers, c. x. p. 110. 1. They 
were contemporary with the Apostles, and instructed by 
them. 2. They were men of an eminent character -in the 
Church, and therefore, such as could not be ignorant of what 
was taught in it. 3. They were careful to preserve the 
doctrine of Christ in its purity, and to oppose such as went 
about to corruptit. 4. They were men not only of a per- 
fect piety, but of great courage and constancy, and, therefore, 
such as cannot be suspected to have had any design to pre- 
yaricate in this manner. 5. They were endued with a large 
portion of the Holy Spirit, and, as such, could hardly err in 
what they delivered as the Gospel of Christ. 6. Their 
writings were approved by the Church in those days, which 
could not be mistaken in its approbation of them. 

Warer.anp on the Trinity, vii. On the Use and Value 
of Ecclesiastical Antiquity, Works, v. pp. 2538-833; p. 260. 
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Parr 1. The ancients who lived nearest to the apostolical times 
I. are of some use to. us, considered merely as contemporary 
| — writers, for their diction and phraseology. . . 2. A further use 
of the ancient Fathers is seen in the letting us into the know- 
ledge of antiquated rites and customs, upon the knowledge of 
which the true interpretation of some Scripture phrases and 
idioms may depend. 3. They are further useful as giving 
us an insight into the history of the age in which the sacr 
books (of the New Testament, I mean) were written. 4. 
The ancientest Fathers may be exceedingly useful for fixing 
the sense of Scripture in controverted texts. Those that lived 
in or near the Apostolical times might retain in memory 
what the Apostles themselves or their immediate successors 
said upon such and such points. Their nearness to the time, 
their known fidelity, and their admirable endowments, ordi- 
mary and extraordinary, add great weight to their testimony 
or doctrine, and make it a probable rule of interpretation in 
the prime things. It deserves our notice, that the Fathers 
of the third and fourth centuries had the advantage of many 
written accounts of the doctrine of the former ages, which 
have since been lost; and, therefore, their testimonies also 
are of considerable weight, and are a mark of direction to us, 
not to be slighted in the main things. . . . 5. There is one 
consideration more, tending still to strengthen the former,- 
and which must by no means be omitted; namely, that the 
charismata, the extraordinary gifts, were then frequent, 
visibly rested in and upon the Church, and there only. 


- @. 18. What inferences do you draw from this 
statement? . 

A. These considerations show that their works 
are entitled to great respect, especially, in a nega- 
tive sense; 1. e., if any doctrine appears to have been 
unknown to them, or to be contrary to their sense, 
as expressed in their writings, it may be concluded 
to be novel, and consequently false. 


* Warerzand, ibid. p. 275. This negative way of arguing 
is generally allowed, and can hardly bear any controversy. 
Bishop Stillingfleet (Rational Account, ii. p. 58,) observes 
that it is sufficient prescription against any thing which can 
be alleged out of Scripture, that if it appear contrary to the 
sense of the Catholic Church from the beginning, it ought not 
to be looked upon as the érwe meaning of Scripture. * 


Q. 19. But have not modern Expositors special 


a 
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dvantages, not possessed by the ancient; and are Cmapr. 
hey not entitled, in certain respects, to preference 

o them ? 

A. Modern Expositors have, no doubt, certain 
dyantages. They have the experience of the past. 
yhence they may see how error has been confuted 
yy truth, which.has gained in strength and clear- 
‘ess from the contest, for “‘ Ex heereticis,”’ says St. 
\ugustine, “asserta est Catholica :’” and thus they 
earn to avoid error and to maintain truth. They 
ave the benefit of the advancement of knowledge 
f languages and criticism, of the discoveries in 
cience, and of the geographical and antiquarian 
esearches of later days. But with respect to pre- 
ference,—both. ancient and modern Interpreters 
1ave their respective uses: and in the case of two 
rood things, both of which are given us for our use 
vy Almighty God, it is unwise to say, “ thzs is Roel. xxxix. 
vorse than that:’ our duty is to be thankful 0. 
Him for both, and according to our means and oP 
ortunities to use them accordingly. 


1S. Aue. i. 1213-1215. iii. 2066. iv. 730. 732..978. 1729. 
r, 412. viii. 8392, ed. Paris. §S. Curysosrom, ii. 836, ed. | 
Savil. 

©. 20. I infer from all you have now said, that 
you do not allow that there is any one living, visible, 
nfallible Judge in controverted causes of Faith ? 

A. There zs one visible and infallible Judge in 
uch causes, and one only, namely, Hoty Scrip- 
PURE; as St. Augustine’ says, ‘‘ Scriptura sancta 
ola nescit fallere, nec falli:’’ and to this standard, 
‘To the Law and to the Testimony,” all appeals tsa. viii. 20 
n such cases must be made, as St. Optatus and 
St. Augustine said, in their controversies with the 
Jonatists, “* On earth we can find no Judge; we 
nust seek one from heaven; but why from. hea- 
ren when we have it in the Gospel ? quid ad celum, 
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Parr quum habemus in Evangelio? Why do we strive — 
together? Quare de hereditate litigamus ? fratres 

sumus, quare contendimus? Non sine Testamento : 
dimisit nos Pater; sedet Christus in eccelo; et con- 

tradicitur Testamento ejus—Aperi legamus.’” 


1 §. Ava. de Meritis, i. 22, compared with Epist. lxxxii. 
Tantummodo scripturis hane debeo servitutem, qua eas solas 
ita sequar ut conscriptores eas nihil in eis omnind errasse 
dubitem. See also his words above, p. 67. 

2 Abp. Laup against Fisher, sect. xxvi. A. C. would 
know what is to be done for reuniting of a Church divided 
in doctrine of the faith, when this remedy by a general 
council cannot be had. ‘‘ Sure Christ our Lord,” saith he, 
“ hath provided some rule, some judge, in such and such 
like cases, to procure unity and certainty of belief.” I believe 
so too: for he hath left an infallible rule, the Scripture, and 
that by the manifest places in it (which need no dispute, no 
external judge,) is able to settle unity and certainty of be- 
lief, in necessaries to salvation: and in non necessariis, in 
and about things not necessary, there ought not to he a con- 

". tention to a separation. 

®. 21. But Scripture, though a visible and in- 
fallible, is no living Judge, and is not a single 
living Judge necessary ? 

“A. Christ knows best what is necessary for His 
Church; and He never appointed, one. Jf there 
ever had been such a thing as one living Judge, it 
must have existed in the time of the Apostles ; and 
they never would have summoned a Counctt‘ at 
Jerusalem, if any one living man, and specially any 

Acts xv.3,7-one actually present among them when they sum- 
moned it, had possessed authority to decide the 
controversy which occasioned its convocation. 
And it is preposterous to imagine that Bishops 
would have been put to the pains of coming to- 
gether from the most distant parts of Christendom 
to meet in Church Synods, in different places, at dif- 
ferent times, during so many centuries, if the Church 
had known any thing of any such one living Judge, 
existing In one place.* 
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1 Abp. Lavp against Fisher, sect. xxvi. To draw all to- Cir 
ened whe ea in the Church, here is avisible VII. 
judge and infallible, but not living, and that is the Seripture Wy 

wronouncing by the Church; there is a disibie ai a 
iving judge, but not infallible, and that isa general council, 
lawfully called and so proceeding. - r 

_* See further below, Part ii. chap. ix. 


@. 22. But in cases where General Councils 
cannot be summoned, how are litigated questions to 
be settled, and necessary Reforms to be made in 
the Church, since it cannot be by one living Judge ? 

A. Let each National Church keep itself as 
close as it can to God’s Law: and, whereinsoever 
it may have. gone astray, (whatever other Churches 
may do,) let it amend ttself.1 And if, after all, con- 
troversies should arise and defects exist in it,— 
which will always be the case more or less in every 
part of the Visible Church, even until the Great 
Day, when ‘‘the Son of Man shall send forth His rote, xiii. 
angels, and they shall gather out of His kingdom 
all things that do offend and them which do 
iniquity,’ such things must -be regarded by its, 
members as trials? of their faith, as incitements 
to watchfulness, fasting, and prayer, and asexer- =, _ 
cises of their Christian faith, hope, and desire, — 
calling on them to ‘possess. their souls in patience,” puke xxi.19, 
and to raise their eyes from the present  strifes, 
confusion, failings, and trials’? in the Church 
militant on earth, to the future peace, order, beauty, 
and felicity of the Church glorified in heaven. 


1 Hooxer, III. 1.10. The indisposition, therefore, of the 
Church of Rome to reform herself must be no stay unto us 
from performing our duty to God, even as desire of retaining 
conformity with them could be no excuse if we did not per- 
form that duty. 
Abp. Lavup against Fisher, sect. xxiv. Was it not lawful 
for Judah to reform herself when Israel would not join? 
Sure it was, or e!'se the prophet deceives me, that says ex- 
pressly, Though Israel eta yet let not Judah sin. And Hos. iv. 15. 
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Parr St. Jerome expounds it of this very particular sin of heresy 

r; and error in religion. 
w~ = * Abp. Lavp against Fisher, sect. xxiv. When a general 
a council cannot be had, the Church must pray that it may, 
and expect till it may; or else reform itself per partes, by 
national or provincial synods (as hath been said before.) 
s And in the mean time it little beseems A. C., or any Chris- 
; tian, to check at the wisdom of Christ, if He have not taken 
the way they think fitting to settle Church differences; or 
if, for the Church’s sin or trial, the way of composing them 
1Cor. xi.19. be left more uncertain than they would have it, that they 
which are approved may be known. See WaTERLAND, Y. 321, 


af ~~ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ON PRIVILEGES IN THE CHURCH—DUE ADMINISTRA- 
TION-OF THE SACRAMENTS BY A LAWFUL MINIS- 
TRY. : 


@®. 1. Wuat other privileges are received from 
God through the medium of the Church ? 


© Matt. xvii, A. The Sacraments of Baptism and of the Lord’s 


19. mn : aes 
Ark xvi.1e, Upper, which are the visible symbola and charac- 


Lukexxiil9. teres Ecelesiv, the signs, badges, and bonds of the 
1 Cor. xi. 24 Christian Church. 

Tit. iii. 6. 

; 1 §,. Ave. contra Faustum, xix. 11. In nullum. nomen re= 

: ligionis sive verze sive falsx coagulari homines possunt nisi 

aliquo signaculorum vel sacramentorum visibilium consortio 

colligantur. S. Aue. contra Parmen. ii. ¢. 13, De Cathechiz. 

Rudibus. Sacramenta signacula rerum divinarum visibilia in 

quibus res ipse invisibiles honorantur. 8. Basin, Homil. xiii. 


@. 2. Why is the Administration and Reception 
of the Sacraments necessary ? 

A. Because it has pleased God, in His infinite 
wisdom and mercy to us, to ordain them as federal 
rites wherein the new Covenant is ratified to us; 
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‘and to make them the instruments of our incorpo- CaP. 
ration, union, life, and growth, in the Body of VAL. 
Christ ; and because He has constituted them the ~~ 
proper and efficacious means for the conveyance of Aisle, Ir. 
His grace, pardon, and goodness to us, and for the 
quieting of our consciences, the illumination of our 
minds, and the preservation of our souls and bo- - 

- dies; and because He has made them also to be Jonn iii.3-5. 
memorials of His past pledges of His present, and Mark xvit6. 
earnests of His future love to all who receive them 
worthily; and because He has appointed them to 

_be visible symbols and tokens by which the mem- 
bers of Christ show their love for each other, and 

thus edify each other, and strengthen the unity of 
the body by mutual indwelling in- Christ; and 
finally, Because our Saviour, Christ Himself, has 
declared them to be necessary to salvation. 


1 Hueco, de Sacramentis, lib. i. cap. 5. Institutio sacra- 
mentorum, quantum ad Deum auctorem, dispensationis est ; 
quantum yero ad hominem obedientem, necessitatis: quoniam 
in potestate Dei est preter ista hominem salyare; sed in 
potestate hominis non est sine istis ad salutem pervenire. 

Hooker, V. tvu. 4. It is not ordinarily God’s will to 
bestow the grace of sacraments on any but by the Sacra- 
ments ; which grace also they that receive by Sacraments, 
or with Sacraments, receive it from him; and not from them. 
For of Sacraments the very same is true which Solomon’s wisa. xvi. 7. 
Wisdom observeth in the brazen serpent. He that turned 
towards it was not healed by the thing he saw, but by Thee, 

_O Saviour of all. The use of them is in our hands, the effect 
in His. Hooxrr, V. xx. 4. If Christ Himself, which giveth 
salvation, do require Baptism, it is not for us, that look for 
salvation, to examine Him whether unbaptized men may be 
saved, but seriously to do that which is required, and reli- 
giously to fear the danger which may grow from the want 
thereof. 


@. 3. By whom are the Sacraments adminis- 


tered ? John xx. 21, 
A. By persons lawfully* called and sent for that. 


purpose. 19. 
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1 XXXIX Arricrzs, Art. xxiii. - 


O. 4. By what name are the Ministers of the 
Sacraments distinguished from those to whom they 
minister ? ‘ 

A. They are called xaypixoi, clerici, clerks, or 
clergy; and are thus distinguished from the other 
members of the Church, who are called ais, or 
laity.* 

1 §. Crement, Ep. ad Cor. i. 40. Abp. De Marca, Dis- 


sertatio de discrimine laicorum et clericorum (in the Appen- 
dix to his Concordia,) p, 84. 


®. 5. What is the origin of these words? 

A. The Clergy are so called from xaqjpos,* a lot 
or portion, because they are allotted and conse- 
crated to God, or because He and His Church is 
‘their lot and inheritance; and the Laity? of the 
Christian Church are so termed, as being the chosen 
nation and peculiar people of God 


1- Sumas xazrpos, 7d overnua Tov Svaxovey xat mpesBurépav. 
[p0s, 7d ovaTnMO T “ p pow 

S. Hrmron. ad Nepotian. de vité Clericorum. » Propterea 
vocantur Clerict vel quia de sorte sunt Domini vel quia Do- 
minus sors, id est pars, Clericorum est. 

S. Curysosr. in Act. Apost. i. 17, 18." "Enaye zdv xaqpov 
ys Svaxovas ravens’ xrqjpov Sb: adtov xarer Sevavvs rH5 
Tov Osov yYapetos TO may ov, xat avaucuynoxay avtovs ray 
Mara, oT. 0 Ozdg awtovs éxdnpwcato xafanep ous 
Aevizas. Wide et in i. 26. YSaxav xanpovs airar, xai Inecev 
6 xAnpos Exe Marécav. 

N um. xviii. 24, Vers. LXXIT. éy 7 MEpts Gov xai 7m xANpO- 
vouwa cov. The word xayprxot was sometimes, indeed, ap- 
plied in ancient times to the inferior Ministers, the superior 
being called cepecs. 

* Bp. Brrson, Perpet. Government of Christ’s Church, 
chap. x. p. 202, ed. Oxf. 1842, And so the learned know 
the word 2aés, whence Jay is derived, importeth even “ the 
Lord’s peculiar poeple ;” which distinction of people from 
priest is neither profane nor strange in the Scriptures. 


Is.rxiv.2 “There shall be,” saith Hsay, “like people, like priest.” 


* 
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And so saith Osee; as also Jeremy divideth the Church into Cwap. 
the ‘‘ prophet,” “priest,” and “people.” As for the name VIII. 
of Clergymen, Jerome saith, “Therefore are they called Uw) 
Clergymen, or Clerks, either because they are the Lord’s poses iv. 4. 
portion (to serve the Church of Christ,) or for that the Lord Jer. xxiii. 11. 
1s their portion and part (to live on such things as are dedi- **¥* 
cated to the Lord.’’) 


@. 6. But how is this assertion of the necessity 
of a call and ordination of special persons con- 
sistent with the expressions of St. Peter to whole 
congregations, “‘Ye are a chosen generation, a1 Pet.ii.9. 
royal priesthood; and of St. John, “He .hath Rev.ic. 
made us unto our God, kings and priests?” Do- 
not these words seem to intimate that all Chris- 
tians are priests to God? 


A. Certainly they do. -All men, especially all 
-who are in authority and in eminent stations, as 
Kings, Nobles, Magistrates, Statesmen, Legisla- 
tors, Poets, Parents, are in a certain sense Priests 
of God, and are consecrated to His service. In 
the words of St. Augustine,? ‘“ Christians, whether 
lay or clergy, are priests, for they are all members 
of the one High Priest, Jesus Christ. They are a 
holy Temple of God, and their souls are His 
altars, on which they do sacrifice to: Him;” but 
then the spectal manifestation of God’s Word and 
Sacraments is committed to certain persons, who 
have accordingly, in Scripture, particular designa- 
tions, as being separated for the work whereunto Acts xiii. 2. 
they are called ;* whence arise the relative duties re eae 
of Clergy and Laity which are enjoined in nume- Siu), 
rous places of Holy Writ; and ‘ Heclesia non est,” 18. 
says St. Jerome, “que non habet, Sacerdotes.”*1 Tim. v.17 
Christ gave not all, but some Apostles, and some 47." 
Prophets, for the work of the ministry, says St. ae ner 
Paul, and he asks, “Are all Apostles? are all Pro-12, 4. 
phets? are all Teachers?” No; every one in his 1 Cor. xiv. 16 
own order. And St. James would not have directed“ " 


8* 
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Part Priests to be sent for, if every one was a Priest; 
I. and by such a general interpretation of St. Peter’s 
“\— and St. John’s words, all degrees, civil as well as 

ecclesiastical, would be confounded ; for then every 

one would be not only a Priest, but every one would 

also be a King. On the contrary, the expression 

is itself an evidence and proof that special priests 

us well as special Kings are designated of God; 

and its true meaning is, that Christians are to be 

distinguished, in spiritual things, from the rest of 

the world, as Kings and Priests, each in their re- 

spective functions, are distinguished from others 

who have not their peculiar duties. 


1 §. Aucust. in Joan. Evang. Tractatus li. Cum ergo 
auditis, fratres, Dominum dicentem, Ubi ego sum, illic et 
minister meus erit; nolite tantummodo bhonos Episcopos et 
Clericos -cogitare. Etiam vos pro modo vestro ministrate 
Christo, bene vivendo, eleemosynas faciendo, nomen doctri- ; 
namque ejus quibus potueritis predicando; ut unusquisque ; 
etiam pater familias hoc nomine agnoscat paternum affectum 
suze familige se debere. Pro Christo et pro vita eterna, suos 
omnes admoneat, doceat, hortetur, corripiat; impendat bene- 
volentiam, exerceat disciplinam ; ita in domo suf ecclesias- 
ticum et quodammodo Kpiscopale implebit officium, minis- : 

_trans Christo, ut in sternum sit cum ipso. 

28. Aue. de Civ. Dei, xx. 10. Psalm xeiv. p. 1465. 

: 


5 "Tertutuian. de Baptism. 17. Dandi baptismum jus 
habet summus sacerdos, qui est Episcopus, dehine Presby- 
teri et Diaconi non tamen sine Episcopi auctoritate. Trr- 
TULLIAN, de Coron. 3. Eucharistie sacramentum non de 
aliorum manu quam presidentiwm sumimus. See S. Hieron. 
Part i. chap. x. ans.’7, note. . 


TurTuLiiaNn. de Praescript. Heret. 39, on the practice of 
heretical as opposed to that of Catholic congregations :—Ordi- 
nationes eorum temerariz, leves, inconstantes. Itaque alius 
hodie Episcopus, cras alius; hodie Diaconus qui cras Lector ; 
hodie Presbyter qui cras Laicus. : 

_Orratus, ad Parmen. ii. 25. Quatuor genera sunt in Hccle- 

_ __ sid, Episcoporum, Presbyterorum, Diaconorum, et Fidelium. 

1Cor.xiv.16. 4 A Hieron. ady. Lucif. c. 8. S. Curysosrom.ad 1 Cor. 
xiv. 16. 

OrpinaL of the Church of England. There shall be a 
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Sermon declaring . . . how necessary the Order of Priests Cwap. 


is in the Church of Christ. Nal? ae 
Hooker, II. xr. 18. We hold that God’s clergy ite a 


‘State which hath been and will be (as long as there is a 


Church upon earth) necessary by the plain Word of God 
Himself, a state, whereunto the rest of God’s people must 


_be subject as touching things that appertain to their soul’s 
health. : 


* 


Po. 7. You spoke of special persons, lawfully 


ealled and sent; who are they? > 
A. Those “ who are tried, examined, and known 
to have such qualities as are requisite for their 


_ office, and are also, by public prayer and imposi- 


tion of hands, approved and appointed thereto by 
lawful authority.”* 


1 Pref. to Orprvat of the Church of England. XXXIX 
Arriciss, Art. xxiii. Canons of 1603, xxxili. xxxiy. xxxv. 


@. 8. You mean, therefore, that no man may 
undertake of himself the duties of the Christian 
Ministry ? ; “aie 

A. Ido. ‘No one taketh this honour unto him- I=. xlix. 1. 


Jer. Xxiii. 21. 


self,t but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” Gal. i. 15. 
Aaron and his ‘sons were appointed by God to ve Bee 
wait on the Priest’s office; and “the stranger that wm. 1° 
came nigh’ was to be put to death. ‘“ A man can John x1. 
receive nothing unless it be given him from above.” 

“He that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 

fold, but climbeth up some other way, the same 

isa thief anda robber.” The sons of Sceva who Acts xix. 1 
assumed Apostolic functions were overcome by 

the Evil Spirit. And an awful warning against 

any such assumption is contained in the history of 

Korah, Dathan and Abiram, who were destroyed ae 
by God for invading the priestly | office, and of $4. vil 3. 
King Uzziah, who was smitten with leprosy for 2°76 19, 
so doing. Nay, more, Uzzah was smitten by God 2 Sem. vi. 6. 


2 . ‘ 1 Chron. xiii 
for touching the ark, (which, not being a Levite, hei.” 


Part 


Lev. viii. 1- 
36 


6. 
Keel. xlv. 16. 
Rom. x. 15. 
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could not lawfully do,) though he put forth his 
hand with a good intention to stay it. 


1 §. Cyprian. de Unit. Eccl. p. 111. Hi sunt qui se pra- 
positos sine ulla ordinationis lege constituunt, qui, nemine 
Episcoporum dante, Episcopi sibi nomen assumunt. 

S. Cyprian. Ep. 69, p. 182. Quomodo Pastor ille vocari 
potest qui, manente vero Pastore et in Ecclesia Dei ordina- 
tione succedanef presidente, nemini succedens, et a se ipso 
incipiens, alienus sit et Dominic pacis ac divine unitatis 
inimicus ? 3 

Bp. Barrow, on the Necessity of a Lawful Call to the 


» Ministry. Remains, p. 613. See also chap. xi, 


Q. 9. But if Aaron was called by God, why may 
not a person who believes that he has.a Divine 
call take upon him this function ? . 

A. Aaron was not only called by God, but, at 
God’s express command, was visibly ordained by 
Moses. And St. Paul asks, “How shall they 
Preach except they be sent ?’”* 


1 XXXIX Arricies, Art. xxiii. 

Hooker, IIf. x1. 18. A solemn admittance to charge in 
the Church is of such necessity, that without it there ean he 
no Church Polity. 

Lesuiz, Discourse on the Necessity of an outward Com- 
mission. 


_- Q. 10. Does the necessity of a due visible mission 


Is. xlvii. 16. 
ish. 1. 
Matt. iii. 16, 
17. . 
Luke iv. 18. 
Matt. iv. 19. 
xy. 24. 
John i. 382. 
vi. 70. 

Acts i. 24, 
Luke x. 1. 


1 Tim. ii. 7. 


appear from the Vew Testament ? 

A. Yes. Even Christ glorified not. Himself, to 
be made an High Priest. He did not enter on 
His office till He was visibly and audibly commis- 
sioned to do so. And in the same way the Twelve 
and the Seventy were chosen, called, and sent by 
Him.* 

1 §. Awsros. Epist. xliv. 


@. 11. Does this further appear from the tit] 
of Christ’s Ministers ? PP e titles 


A. Yes. An Apostle (Andororos) does not 


ee 
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signify one who comes, but one who is sent; so Cmar. 
Ministers are called in Scripture Kypuxes, namely, Vill. 
Heralds, and mpéosers, Ambassadors; that is, they Ty" 
are persons who do not present themselves on their. 
own authority, but who come with a commission 2 beri a” 
ublicly. given them by others ;* and their office? v- 2. 
is named in the New Testament a duaxovia, revrovpyia, Jor. xxiii 21 


and otzovouia, that is, a ministry, service, and stew- Rom. xii. 7. 


ardship, not an independent function. . erste re 
: >. : son ‘ 2 Cor. y. 18. 

1S. Ave. iy. 1375. Dixit Christus, ‘‘Omnes qui venerunt ga sire 
im. 1. le 


Jures sunt et latrones ;” id est qui venerunt sud sponte, a Me 9 qm iv. 5. 
non sunt missi, qui venerunt sine Me, in quibus Ego non fui. Phil. ii. 17. 
S. Ave. in S. Joann. xlv. Non preter Christum sed cwm },0% i=," 
: : - iii. 2. 
Ilo Prophete venerunt. Venturus Christus illos praecones 2 Cor. ix. 12. 
misit.—c. Faust. xvi. 12. : 
Turopuytact in l. c. S. Joann. p. 645. xaenroe xai 
Ayotai—ooor FAGOv, ody GooL GxecTarnoaw, oF wiv ‘yap 
rpopnrat artocranrévres mapeyévovto, of S& evdorpopnrar 
ols xat of fpxbévres oraciactat, pndevds artooreraayros 
Hr9ov, eri Svactpopy Tay axatrepévav. 
S. Hieron. Procem. in S. Matth. In venientibus est pree- 
sumptio temeritatis, in mzssis est obsequium servitutis, _ 


@. 12. Since, then, a man cannot take this office 
upon himself, but must receive it visibly from 
some lawful authority, what is that lawful au- 
thority? . . 

A. First, in the beginning, that of Christ Him- Jehpxvii1& 
self; and then after Him, that of those whom Matt. xxviii 
Christ sent, saying unto them, ‘As My Father 1 ret. i.1. 
hath sent Me, even so send I you:” “and lo, I am eg 
with you alway, even to the end of the world ;”\ tm '"* 
and who, therefore, being thus sent, were commis- 2 Tim. ii. 2 
sioned to send others, in a never-ending succession, 
as Christ, Who sent them, was sent of God. 

Christ was § cov @sov ’Andoroaos; the Twelve were 
Christ’s Apostles; and every Minister, lawfully Seeabove ch. 
ordained, is an "Andororos of the Apostles.* 


1 §. Cuemens, Ep. ad Cor. cap. xlii. eSenéupdn 6 Xpeo- 


Part 


Matt. xxviii. 
19. 
John xx. 21, 


23. xiv. 27. 
Matt. x. 13. 


Eph. iy. 12. 
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ros and tov Ocor, xal oF Andororo, and tov Kprorov, ov 
xatd yopas xal moners xNpvooovtes xabEcravoy Tas anapyasg 
abt eis Extvoxostovs xow Avaxdvos. . ‘ 

Hooxer, V. uxxvu. 1. In that they are Christ’s Ambas- 
sadors,—who should give them -authority, but He Whose 
most inward affairs they manage? What angel of heaven 
could have said to man, as our Lord did unto Peter, ‘‘ Feed 
My sheep ;—preach,—baptize ;—do this in remembrance of 
Me ;—whose sins ye retain, they are retained; and their 
offences in heaven pardoned, whose faults ye shall on earth 
forgive?” 


©. 13. Together with a lawfel call and visible 
mission, what else is necessary to constitute a 
person duly and fully a Minister of Christ ? 

A. He must also receive the ordaining grace of 
the Holy Spirit of God, investing him with the 
power of dispensing God’s word and sacraments ; 
of remitting and retaining sins; of praying for 
God’s people, and of blessing them in His Name; 
and this the Holy Spiritt confers by the hands 
of the successors of the Apostles, in the Office 
of Ordination.” 


1 Bp. Brison, Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, 
p- 160. To create Ministers by imposing hands, is to give 
them not only power and leave to preach the Word and 
dispense the Sacraments, but also the Grace.of the Holy 
Ghost, to make them able to execute both parts of their 
function. This can none give but they that first received the 
same. 

Hooxer, V. txxvir. 8. When we take ordination, we 
also receive the presence of the Holy Ghost. Whether we 
preach, pray, communicate, condemn, give absolution, or 
whatsoever we do, as disposers of God’s mysteries, our 
words, judgments, acts, and deeds, are not ours, but the 
Holy Ghost’s. 

Bp. Pearson on the Creed, Art. viii. It is the office of 
the Holy Spirit to sanctify and set apart persons for the 
duty of the Ministry, ordaining them to intercede between 
God and His People, to send up prayers to God for them, 
to bless them in the Name of God, to teach the doctrine of 
the Gospel, to administer the Sacraments instituted by Christ, 
to perform all things necessary “for the perfecting of the 
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saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the Cunar. 
a Christ.” ies. - ix. 

* n the Subject of this Chapter, see further below, “| 
‘Part ii. Chapter vi. ~ any 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE THREE ORDERS OF MINISTERS IN THE 
CHURCH. ; 


»@. 1. Ange all ordained Ministers of equal rank 
and dignity? 
oA. Ne, 
@. 2. How many degrees are there of them? 
&. There are Three Orders in the Christian 
Church, as there were three in the Church of the 
Jews. nd, 2 
®. 3. What are they called? “4 
. A. The orders of BisHops, Priests, and Dxa- 
CONS,' corresponding to those of High Priests, 
Priests and Levites. ite. 


1S. Ienat. ad Trall. ili. gapts tovtay (Envoxdnov, IIpec- 
Puripwy xa Avaxdver) “Exxanoia ov xarertar. 

Opratus de Schismate Donatist. ii. 14. Certa membra 
sua habet Ecclesia, Hpiscopos, Presbyteros, Diaconos, Minis- 
tros, et turbam fidelium. Oprtatus, li. 24. Cum sint (sicut 
supra dixi) quatuor genera capitum in Ecclesia Episcoporum, 
Presbyterorum, Diaconorum, et Fideliwm, nec uni parcere 
yoluistis, evertis animas hominum. Agnoscite vos animas 
evertisse. Invenistis Diaconos, Presbyteros, Episcopos: fecis- 
tis Laicos. Agnoscite vos animas evertisse. See above, chap. 
viii. ans. 6, notes. Brnewam 11. xix. 15. 

2 §. Himmron. Ep. Ixxxy. ad. Evag. Ut sciamus traditiones 
Apostolicas sumptas de vetere Testamento, quod Aaron et 
Filii ejus atque Levitae in Templo fuerunt, hoc sibi Episcopi, 
et Presbyteri, et Diaconi, vindicent in Ecclesia. 


- 
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Parr .. §. Crem. cap. xl. p. 138-140, ed. Jacobson. Ty dpytepet 
I. (Episcopo) iScav revrovpyiar Sedouévar eioiv, xat rors Lepevse 
— (Presbyteris) iScos 6 ronos mpoctévaxtar, xal REVLT ALS 
(Diaconis) (dca dcaxoviae énixewrasr 6 Aaixds avOpartos Tors 
naixors npooraypacw déderat. : 
THEopuHyt. in S. Lue. xix., on the difference and various 
functions of the Three Orders. 


@. 4. What is the derivation and meaning of the 
word Bishop ? 

A. It is derived from the Greek ‘Exicxomos, 
which signifies one who inspectz or overlooks others, 
for the sake of guiding, governing, and correcting 
them.* 


-1§. Aue. ad Ps: exxvi. Ideo altior locus est Episcopis, 
ut ipsi swperintendant et quasi custodiant populum. Nam et 
Greece quod dicitur Episcopus, hoc Latine Superintentor dici-’ 
tur. Quo modo Vinitori altior locus ad custodiendam Vine- 
am, sic et Episcopis altior locus factus est. 


-@Q. 5. What is the derivation and meaning of the 
name of the second order ? 

A. Priest, or Presbyter, is derived from the Greek 
TpeoBv7epos, and signifies a superior, properly in age, 
and thence also in worth and gravity.t ~ 


1 Bp. Bruson, Perpetual Gov. p. 202. The name of Pres- 
byter I use for those whom the Apostles call MpscBurépous, 
presbyters, (whence our tongue, following the French, long 
since derived Priests,) who for their age should be elders, 
and by their office are Ministers of the Word and Sacraments, 
and Overseers of the Flock of Christ. 


Vatcken. in Theoer. Adoniaz. p. 111. 150. ‘O Mpopis, 
vetere lingua IpésBus, etate venerandus. Bromr. Gloss. ad. 
Aisch. 8. c. Theb. 386, on its derivative meanings. 


@®. 6. Whence is the word Deacon derived ? 

A. From the Greek accxovoc, a minister or servant, 
from dujxa, to go through or despatch ; and the term 
Siaxover, to serve, is used in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles (vi. 12) to designate their office, which was a 
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_ holy? function, though partly concerned about secu- Ox4r. 
lar matters. : IX 


! Burrmann, Lexilogus, p. 232, ed. 1836. 

The writers of the Western Church use also the participial 
form Diacon, genitive Diaconis. 

2 Bp. Pearson in Acta Apostolorum, p. 53, in cap. vi. I. 
Hos (Diaconos) constituerunt ante conspectum Apostolo- 


Tum et (Apostoli scilicet) imposuerunt eis manus. Ita Ordo 4 


quidam in Keclesia singularis jam tum impositionemanuum 
institutus est. Actus quidem ad quem tum instituti sunt 
~ nihil est quam Scaxovecy rpanéGacs . . . Officium tamen non 
‘fuit mere-civile aut economicum, sed sacrum etiam sive Ee- 
clesiasticum. Mensz enim tum temporis communes et sacre 
etiam fuere; hoc est, in communi conyictu Sacramentum 
Hucharistie celebrabant. Clarum autem est hos viros septem 
sad sacrum officium electos fuisse atque ordinatos. LElige- 
bantur enim non alii quam qui erant pleni Spiritu Sancto et 
sapientid ; ordinabantur autem per manuum Apostolicarum 
ampositionem. Quin et Stephanus paulo: post predicavit 
Evangelium, et Philippus catechizavit et baptizavit Hunu- 
chum. Qui quidem azo rov Scaxovery dicti sunt dvaxoves, de 
quibns szepe in Epistolis Apostolicis legimus ; quorum offi- 
cium nullibi quam in hoc loco (Act. vi. 1) legitur institutum. 
Ut autem hi septem viri Apostolis adjuncti sunt in procu- 
rando ministerio quotidiano, ita in primitiva Ecclesia Diacont 
_ semper Episcopis Apostolorum successoribus adjuncti sunt. 


®. 7. How long have these Three Orders of 
Ministers existed in the Christian Church? . 

A. In and from the time of the Holy Apostles. 

@. 8. How does this appear ? 

A. That there are these Three Orders in the? Timic 
Church, and that a religious community is not duly 2 Tim. i. 2. 
and fully a Church without them, is evident “from itusi 1-9, 
Scripture and ancient authors ;’* especially from #981): 
the writings of St. Ignatius,” the disciple of St.13. 
John, and bishop of Antioch, and martyr; of St. 2 tim iv.1. 
Polycarp,? the disciple and companion of St. John, ~ 
and bishop of Smyrna, and martyr ; of St. Irenzeus, 
‘disciple of Polycarp, bishop of Lyons, and martyr ; 
and of St. Cyprian, see of Carthage, and martyr; 


ao 


ee 
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and of other Fathers and Doctors of the Christian 
Church in succession, from General* and Provincial 
Synods, and from the universal primitive and suc- 
cessive practice of the Church. 


1 Preface to the Orprnat, of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland: and Canons of 1603, Canon xxxii. 

2 §.Ienar. ad Trall. iii: yopts tovray (éncoxdxov, npea- 
Buréipwr, xoi Siaxdver,) “Exxdnova od xarectar.—tbid. 7. ad 
Magnes. 7. wy ipecs dvev cov éxvoxdnov xat Tay mpecBurépav 
undiv mpdocere.—Ad Phil. 7. ad Smyrn. 8. 

2 °Os “Iadvvy xai rors Garoes "Amaotonots ovydcét ptbe.— 
(Concil. Lugdun. sub Irenzo.. Routh, R..S. i. p, 393.) 

S. Iren. iii. 3. ertullian.de Preeser. Heeret. 32. 

* Concit. Nicamn. can. 18. éuperérwoay ot Suaxovoe rors 
iSvoug mérpors, ecd0rves ore Tow pay Extvoxdmow Drnpérau eLot, 
tov 5& mpecBuripay éxarrovs. 

Lesurz, C. Supplement to Discourse on the Qualifieations 
requisite to administer the Sacraments (in the Scholar 
Armed; i. 105.) See above, chapter viii. ans. 6, note. 


CHAPTER. X, 
BISHOPS ; 
Divine Institution of Episcopacy. 


@. 1. Wuom do Bishops sucéeed and represent? 
A. The Holy Apostles.* 


' S. Iren, iii. 3. Habemus enumerare eos qui ab Apos- 
tolis instituti sunt Episcopi, et successores eorum usque ad 
nos. 

TertuLtiaNn, Preescr. Heret, 32. Edant (sc. heeretici) 
origines Ecclesiarum suarum, evolvant ordinem Episcopo- 
rum suorum ita per successiones ab initio decurrentem, ut 
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ss ille Episcopus atigneny ex Apostolis vel Apostolicis Crap. 
ris habuerit auctorem et antecessorem. X. 
8. Cyprian. Ep. 66. Episcopi sunt preepositi qui Apostolis ~~ —_ 
vicariad ordinatione succedunt. 


S. Hieron. Ep. ad Evag. Omnes Episcopi Apostolorum 
successores sunt. Ad Marcellam, Ep. 5. Apud nos Aposto- 
lorum Episcopi locum tenent. S. Aug. in Ps. xliv. Patres 
missi sunt Apostoli, pro Apostolis Filii nati sunt Ecclesia, 
constituti sunt Episcopi. -Errpnan. Heres. 79. # “IaxdBov 
xai tov rpoeipnuévav “Anoororay xareotadnoay Svadoyxat 
Extoxonwy xai mpecBurépar. or 


~@,. 2. Why then are they not called Apostles? 

A. Because in the first Christian age the name 
Apostle described one who had been personally 
sent (anoorarévea) by CHRIST HIMSELF; it was, Matt x 5. 
therefore, reserved* to the Twelve appointed by Mark xvi.15 
Him, and was not assumed by any of their suc- 
cessors, except St. Matthias, St. Paul, and St. 
Barnabas, whose calls were of a peculiar kind, (St. 
Matthias being chosen by lot, St. Paul being Actsi-26 | 
called by Christ Himself, and he and St. Barnabas xiv.14. 
being separated for their work by special command 
of the Holy Ghost,) and who are thence called 
Apostles in Holy Writ. , 


? See THEODORET, quoted below, p. 100. 


@. 3. The successors of the Apostles could not, 
then, it seems, take the name of “Axdozonos, but 
why did they assume that of *Exioxozos? 

“A. Because none was more appropriate than 
Episcopus on account of its signification before- 
mentioned (p. 96,) and because the term éxvoxony* 
had been already used in the Septuagint version 
of the Psalms to describe the apostleship of Judas, Ps cz. 8 
to which St. Matthias succeeded; and because, in 
the Apostolic age, “Enioxonos was the name of the 
order immediately neat in rank to that of the 
Apostles. Henceforth, then, “Emoxonos was ap- 


ia 
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Part plied to an overlooker of fnay) pastors, aD 
| previously signified in the Church an overlooker © 
~~ a (single) flock.’ 


1 Act. Apost. i. 21. Ps. cix. 8. rqv “Enusxonyy adrov 
na Boe ¢ep0¢.—Cp. Esa. lx. 17. S400 rors dpyovras cov év 
eLpnyN xat vovs Exvoxorstovs cov év Suxavoovyy. Compare 
especially S. Clem. Ep. ad Cor. xlii. xliii. xliv. 

2 Hence St. Peter~writes, 1 Pet. v. 1, 2, xpeoBurépous 
mopaxara 6 ovurtpecBvtepos, mommavate TO TLOLMYLON, EmtLOxO= 
movvres MN dvayxaotws. 


——— 


©. 4. Had then, before this period, the terms 

Bishop and Presbyter signified the same thing ? 
- QA. No. They never meant the same thing, 
____» though they sometimes designated the same per- 
jim. i142. son, who was called “Exésxonos, from his office, 
’ as. inspector of a Christian flock, and IlIpeoBuzepos, 


from his age and dignity. 


-- ewe.” la 


ee ? 
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1 S. Curysostom, Theodoret, et @icumen. in Epist. Phi- 
lipp. ¢. 1. robs apsoBurépovg Encoxdmovs éxanrece. ‘ 

TuHEopORET, in 1 Tim. ec. lil. rods uvtove éxdrovy nord 
mpecButépovs xal  érttoxdnovs, rovs dé voy XOROVMEVOVE 
Envoxdnovs “Anoordarovs dvdualov tov dé xpdvov mpordyros 
To piv ts “Anootorns dvoua tors aarnOas “Anoordnrors 
wartérerov, to O& ts Envoxonns tors marae xXOKOVMEVOLS 
Arooronors ExéOeoav, otve Pircaanoiwyv “Andoronos 6 *Exao- 
psderos yv.—Cp. ad Phil. i. 1. This fact of Epaphroditus 
being the Bishop of Philippi, will explain why the Epistle 
is addressed énvoxdmors xaw Scaxovors, (ch. i. 1.) for Epaph- 
roditus, their “A7dozoros (as he is called by St: Paul) Bishop, 
was then with St. Paul (ch. ii. 25;) and émcoxdmous xai 
dvaxovocs, therefore, (in ch. i. 1.) is to be rendered, Priests 
and Deacons. 


. 


©. 5. It appears, then, that the same word *Exds- 
zonos, Was employed to designate two different 
1 Fet. ii 25. offices in two successive ages ? 
cts xx. 17. 
28 gt A. Not exactly; for even from the beginning 
1Tim.ii.i,2.the word piscopus was applied to the highest 
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office in the Church although it did not exclude am: : 


the second order. ~ , 


Q. 6. But is it not somewhat surprising that ad 


term (Exioxonos,) which you say did not eaclude 
the second order in the first age of Christianity, 
should have afterwards been applied exclusively to 
the first ? 

_ A. No; there is no more cause for surprise that 
an overlooker of pastors should afterwards be 
specially called “Exisxonos, when-an overlooker of 
a flock had been previously called so, than that 
Augustus and all his successors in the Roman 
empire should be called Jmperatores, when in the 
age preceding him, and indeed, in his own. age, all 
victorious Generals, as Lucullus, Pompey, and Mark 
Antony, had been called Jmperatores : or that a large 
combination of provinces should be called Diwcesis 
by and after the Emperor Constantine, when, before 
his time, a single province had been termed so.* 


1 Bentiey, Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free-think- 
ing, Cam. 1743. p. 1386, 137. They (the Bishops,) with all 
Christian Antiquity, never thought themselves and their 
order to succeed the Scripture “Exicxoros, but the Scripture 
*Anootoaros: they were duadoyvor tiv “Anoocorwr, the. succes- 
sors of the Apostles. The sum of the matter is this: —Though 
new institutions are formed, new’ words are not coined for 
them, but old ones borrowed and applied. °Exioxozos, 
whose general idea is overseer, was a word in use long before 
Christianity ; a word of universal relation to ceconomical, 
civil, military, naval, judicial, and religious matters. This 
word was assumed to denote the governing and presiding 
persons of the Church, as Acaxovos daxdtbox word of vulgar 
and diffused use) to denote the ministerial. : 

The Presbyters, therefore, while the Apostles lived, were 
*Exdoxonor, overseers. But the Apostles, in foresight of their 
approaching martyrdom, having selected and appointed their 
successors in the several cities and communities, as St. Paul 
did Timothy at Ephesus, and Titus at Crete, a. D. 64, four 
sears before his death; what name were these successors to 
ts called by? not “Amdo7onor, Apostles ; their modesty, as it 
seems, made them refuse a they would keep that name 


eee 
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Part proper and sacred to the first extraordinary messengers ot 

rs Christ, though they really succeeded them in their office, in 

+—— due part and measure, as the ordinary governors of -the 
Churches. ; 

It was agreed, therefore, over all Christendom, at once, in 

the very next generation after the Apostles, to assign and 

appropriate to them the word “Exvoxozos, or Bishop. From 

that time to this, that appellation, which before included 

a Presbyter, has been restrained to a superior order. And 

there is nothing in all this but what has happened in all 

languages and communities in the world. See the Notitia 

of the Roman and Greek Empires, and you'll scarce find one 

name of any state employment that in the course of time did 

not vary-from its primitive signification. The time has been 

when a commander even of a single regiment was called 

Inperator: and must every such, now-a-days, set up to be 

Emperors ? 


Q. 7.. But does not St. Jerome? say that, even in 
the Apostolic times, the Churches were governed 
by several. Presbyters, who were also called Epis- 
copl, antequam instinctu diaboli studia in religione ~ 
jierent, et diceretur in populis, Ego sum Apollo, ego 
sum Cephe ; postyuam autem unusquisque cos guos 
baptizaverat suos esse putabat, non Christi, tum in 
toto orbe decretum est ut UNUS de Presbyteris electus 
“superponeretur ceteris, ad quem omnis cura Heclesize 
pertineret, et schismatum semina tollerentur ? 

A. Yes, he does; but in another place? he says 
that Bishops are the ordained successors of the 
Apostles; that St. James was Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, immediately after the Ascension of Christ; 
that Episcopacy is an Apostolic ordinance; that 
Presbyters cannot ordain; that the safety of the 
Church consists in the dignity of its Bishop; and 
his assertion, just quoted, does, when examined, 
tend rather to confirm the doctrine of the Apos- 
tolic and Divine institution of Episcopacy. 


1S, Hieron. in Tit. i. Ep. Ixxxy. ad Evagrium. 
* S. Hieron. (See above, note to first question in this 
chapter.) De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis. Jacobus qui ap- 
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eine frater Domini,—post passionem Domini statim ab Cup. 
postolis Hierosolymorum Episcopus ordinatus. X. 

S. Hirron. in Lucif. e. 4. Mreslesia salus in summi sacer- ——.—_ 
dotis dignitate consigtit, eui si non exsors queedam et emi- 
nens detur potestas, tot’ in Kcclesia efficientur schismata 

quot Sacerdotes. Inde yenit ut sine Chrismate et Episcopi 

Jussione neque Presbyter neque Diaconus habeat jus baptizandi. 

_S. Hieron. in Evag. Ixxxv. Quid-enim facit, excepté or- 
dinatione, Episcopus, quod Presbyter non faciat? See below, 

chap. xi. ’ 


@. 8. How do you show this? 
_ A. We do not deny that in the Apostolic age 
the names Episcopi and Presbytert were applied 
to the same persons; but then there were at that 


j 
time Bishops also,in our sense of the word, q 
4 


namely, the Hoty Aposties themselves: and 
(whatever may be alleged as the reason for the 
institution of Episcopacy) the fact and time of its 
institution are the only questions with which we 
are concerned. Nowyin this very passage St. 3 
Jerome testifies, that it was “toto orbe decretum 
ut wnus ceteris superponeretur, ad quem omnis. 4 
Ecclesiz cura pertineret.”” And that which was ; 
received throughout the whole world, and of which | 
the origin does not appear, (and which Jerome a 
himself seems to ascribe to the age of Apollos and 
Cephas, that is, to the Apostolic age, and, in the 
case of St. James, does, as we have seen, make im- 
mediately consequent on our Lord’s Ascension,) 
could not be of Auman institution, if it were only 
from the rule of St. Augustine, “Id quod wniversa 
tenet Ecclesia, (as St. Jerome says is the case with 
Eipiscopacy,) nec Coneiliis institutum, (and Councils 
all presuppose Bishops, for they consist of them,) 
sed semper retentum, non nisi auctoritate Apos- 
tolicd traditum esse rectissimé creditur.”’ 


1S. Aue. c. Donat. de Bapt. iv. 24. and v. c. 23. Que 
universa tenet Ecclesia, ob hoe ab Apostolis praecepta bene 
ereduntur. ; 


- A> \ 
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Hooxer, VII. v. 2. 2, & VII. v.'8. Barrow, de Regi- 
mine Episcopali, iv. p. 24, sq. folio ed. 1687. Abp. Porrsr, 


WY — ch. iv. p. 193-197. Bp. Prarson, Vind. Ignat. p. 177. 


H. Grortvs, iv. p. 272. Episcopatum ab wniversali Eecle- 
sid receptum fuisse apparet ex Conciltis Universalibus : appa- 7 
ret etiam ex collectione Synodorum aut nationalium aut pro- 
vincialium. Patres omnes nemine excepto, Episcopalem emi- 
nentiam testantur, quorum is qui minimum Episcopatui 
defert est Hieronymus ; hujus sufficit testimonium, “ Jn toto 


_orbe decretum,” &c. Episcopatum initium Apostolicis tem- 


poribus habuisse testantur catalogi Episcoporum apud Ire- 
neum, HEusebium, Socratem. LEpiscopatum divine jure ap- 
probatum fuisse, irrefragabile argumentum preebet divina 
Apocalypsis. See also Grotu Epist. p. 914. Cum queeritur 
an Episcopatus juris divini sit—satis est Christum in Apos- 
tolorum Collegio id dedisse exemplum: Apostolos id secutos 
et Ecclesize Universe consensum manifestissimum, si pauci 
et quidem nostri tantum szeculi novatores excipiantur : ef. p. 
923. So writes Grotius, although he was by birth and edu- 


cation a Presbyterian. See below, at end of chap. xi. 


Hooker, VII. v. 8. Inall this there is no let why Sé. 
Jerome might not think the Authors of Episcopal regiment 
to have been the very blessed Apostles themselves, directed 
therein by the special motion of the Holy Ghost, which the 
ancients all before and beside him, and himself also elsewhere, 
are known to hold. 

Grspon, Rom. Hist. ch. xy. ‘‘ Nulla Heclesia sine Epis- 
copo” has been a fact as well as a maxim since the time of 
Tertullian and-Irenzeus ; after we have passed over the diffi- 
culties of the first century, we find the Hpiscopal. government 
uuiversally established, till it was interrupted. by the repub- 
Hoon pues of the Swiss and German reformers. See below, 
ans. 16. 


@. 9. Since then it was both rational and pro- 
bable that, if there was such an individual super- 
intendent of pastors as you have described, he 
should be called an “Exvsxonos, can you prove from 
Scripture that at the close of the Apostolie age 
there were im fact such superintendents besides the 
Apostles ? 

2. Yes; such were St. Timothy and St. Titus. 
They were not Apostles,:—not being of directly 
Divine appointment, as all the Apostles, including 
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St. Mathias, St. Paul, and St. Barnabas were,— Czar. 
they were never so called; and they were not mere, ~ 
Presbyters, for they are commanded by St. Paul | 5; 
to ordain,? to charge, to rebuke Preachers, and to 2. 
superintend the ictring and conduct of both 
Presbyters and Deacons, and this with all authority titus ii. 15. 
(mera rdons énvrayns,) but Par in parem non habet 
amperium. 


1 Kuses. H. &, iii. 4. iii. 12-15, pp. 149-176. ed. Burton. 
See above, ans. 2, 3. 

2 Bp. Binson, on the Perpetual Government of Christ’s 
Church, chap. v. p. 89. Oxford, 1842. These were charged by 
Paul to “‘require and command” the pastors and preachers 1 Tim. i. 3. 
to refrain from false doctrine, and “to stop their mouths,” Titus’. 11. 
or “‘reject”’ them that did otherwise; ‘‘to ordain elders” i oe 
according to the necessity of the places, and “ receive accu-20. | 
sations against them ;” and “sharply” and “ openly to re- Titus 4.16. 
huke” them if they sinned, and that ‘‘ with all authority.” 
These things the Apostle earnestly requireth, and, before 
Christ and His elect angels, chargeth Timothie and Tite to 
do. It is, then, evident they might so do: for how vain and 
frivolous were all those protestations made by St. Paul, if 
Timothie and Tite had only voices amongst the rest, and 
nothing to do but as the rest! ; 


©. 10. You say that they were not Apostles; 
was then their power Apostolic ? 

A. Yes: their office was similar to, and in the 
place of, that of the Apostles. 

@. 11. How do you show this? 

A. St. Paul tells Titus, that he had left him in Tit.i.s. 
Crete, that he might perfect the things which he 
(St. Paul himself) had left ¢ncomplete.* 


1S. Hrmron, ad Tit. c. i. Reliquit Titum Crete, ut rudi- 
menta nascentis Hcclesiz confirmaret, “wt ea que deerant 
corrigeres.” Omne autem quod corrigitur imperfectum est. 
Et in Greeco preepositionis adjectio qua scribitur éwdvopAdons 
non id ipsum sonat quod d.0pAons corrigeres, sed super cor- 
rigeres ; ut que a me correcta sunt nedum ad plenam veri 
lineam retracta a te corrigantur et normam equalitatis ac- 
cipiant. 


me 
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@. 12. Does this superintending and governing 
power, resident in one individual, appear in any 


other part of Scripture? 


A. Yes; in the Revelation of St. John, where 
each of the seven Asiatic Churches is represented 


‘as having a chief pastor, who is called by the Holy 


Hob. iii. 1. 
1 Pet. ii. 25. 


Acts x. 38. 
Luke iii. 22. 


John xx. 21 


22. xvii. 18, 


2 Tim. ii. 2. 


Matt. xxviii. 
18-20. 


Spirit the Angel of the Church." - 


18, Ave. Ep. xliii. Divina voce laudatur sub Angeli no- 
mine Preepositus Ecclesiz. (S. Aua.?) in Apocalyps. Hom. 
ii. Ecclesiz et angeli Ecclesiarum intelligi debent Episcopi 
aut Prepositi Ecclesiarum. 

Saravra, de Minist. Eccl. p. 29, observes, that the Spirit 
blames some of the Angels of the Churches, but that He 
never blames them for being Angels. See also Grortvs, 
quoted above, ans. 8, note, 


@. 13. But to ascend higher; does the succes- 
sion.of the chief pastors to. the Apostles appear to 
have-been directly authorized by CHRIST? 

A. It does. The Episcopal government of the 
Church was originally fownded in the person and 
office of our blessed Lorp Himself. 

@. 14. How does this appear ? ! 

A. As follows: Curist being sent by His Fa- 
ther,* to be the great Apostle, Bishop, and Pastor 
of the Church, as He is called in Scripture, and 
being visibly consecrated to that office by the Holy 
Ghost, sent his Apostles as His Father had sent 
Him. He gave to them the Holy Ghost as His 
Father had given to Him; and commissioned them 
to execute the same apostolic, episcopal, and pasto- 
ral office, in their own persons, and in that of their 
successors, for the governing of His Church until 
His coming again, promising to be with them 
“alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


' Bp. Sanverson, Postscript to Episcopacy not prejudi- 
cial to Regal Power, pp. 137. 140. 1673. 


Q. 15. Do we read in Scripture of any act of the 
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s 


Apostles done with a view to continue this suc- — 


cession from themselves? “4 

A. Yes: their very first act after the Ascension 
of Christ was done with a view to the appoint- 
ment of one to take part in the ministry of the 
Apostleship (2x:0xo~7,) from which Judas, by trans- 
pression fell, and whose office (éxcxony,) was to be 
taken by another. Tee, | ‘ 


- @. 16. It is justly said, that the best Common: 


ary upon a law is practice, especially contemporary 


Acts i, 20-25. 
Ps. cix. 8. 


universal and uninterrupted practice.t Now how 


loes the practice of the Church bear on the pre- 
sent question concerning the institution, authority, 
und obligation of Episcopacy ? 

“A. The universal practice of the Church of 
Christ, from its foundation for more than? fifteen 
hundred years without interruption, shows Epis- 
sopacy to be of Divine institution, and to have 
been regarded by the Church as of inviolable 
wuthority. Hxitus varidsse debwerat error; cete- 
rum quod apud multos unum invenitur, non est 
srratum sed traditum; et id Dominicum est et 
rerum quod prius traditum, id extraneum et fal- 
sum guod posterius wmmissum.® ‘ 


1 Oh. Justice Coxz, Consuetudo optimus legum interpres. , 


Jontemporanea expositio optima. 

2 Bp. Bruson, Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, 
iii. p. 348, ed. Oxf. 1842. No example before our age can 
ye showed that ever the Church of Christ, in any place or 
ime, since the Apostles died, had any other form of govern- 
nent than by Bishops succeeding and ruling as well the 
>resbyters as the people that were under them. 

Hooxer, Pref. tv. 1. We require you to find out one 
Yhurch wpon the face of the whole earth that hath not been 
wrdained by Episcopal Regiment since the time that the 
ylessed Apostles were here conversant. 

Abp. Laup, Sermon iii. A Paritie they would have; no 
3ishop, no Governor; but a Parochial Consistory. This 
yaritie was never left to the Church of Christ. He left 
Apostles, and Disciples under them. It was never in use 
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Parr with the Church. No Church ever any were, till this last 
I. age, without a Bishop. pa mt <5 atlas 
ee .ROTIUS, tom. iy. p. : iscopatus est ab Hecles'& 
Universali receptus ; iitinin hain ab oe tempori- 
bus, et divino judicio est approbatus. e above, ans. 9 ; 
below, end of ch. xi. 
3 TerTULLIAN, Preescr. Heret. c. 28. c. 31. ady. Marcion. 
iv. 5., - 


©.17. Does any other form of Church Govern- 
ment appear to have existed in any of the Aposto- 
lic Churches ? 
1Cor.xi16 BW, No. “We have no such custom, nor the 
Churches of God.” In every case where Cata- 
loguest of Church Governors are extant, the series 
of pastors is traced back through individual and 
successive (and not through several, equal, co- 
existent, and contemporaneous) Governors, the first 
of them being some Apostle or some disciple of 
the Apostles; and as we have before said, there 
is no example of a single Church without a Bishop 
for fifteen centuries after Christ. 


1-8. Tren. iii. 3. Evsen. H. EB. Ill. 4. 10. V. 5. 22. 24, 
VII. 32. Hooxmr, VII. v. 9. Bp. Binson, Perpet. Gov. ch. 
xili. pp. 884-340. Binouam, Antigq. ii. 1. 3, 4. 


@. 18. What additional proof is there of the Di- 
une. institution of Episcopacy from ancient prac- 
tice $ 

A. There isa strong confirmation of it in the 
fact, that not only catholics, but also heretics and 
schismatics,: differmg from the Church and from 
each other in many other respects, all agreed in 
recognising the necessity of Episcopal Govern- 
ment, with one single exception, that of Aerius? 
(of Sebastia, in Pontus,) in the fourth century, 
who, on that special account, as well as for other 
reasons, is placed among heretics by the Fathers 
of the Church, and whose doctrine on that point 
was condemned by the Church as saerilegious.® — 


raph 
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- 1 Bp. Pearson, Vind. Ignat. ¢. 13. Cuap. 
* S. Ave..de Heres. i. 33. Aerius dicebat Presbyterum =X. 
ab Episcopo nulla differentia debere discerni. aw 


Barrow, vol. iii. Serm. xxiv. All Arians, Macedonians, . 
Novatians, Donatists, maintained the distinction of Eecle- 
siastical Orders, and the duty of the inferior Clergy to their 
Bishops; and of this distinction was never made any ques- 
tion, except by Aerius, who found very few followers in his 
_ heterodoxy. : 

Hrreaan. de Heereticis, 75, a 

3 The General Council of Chalcedon declared, can. 39, 
*Entoxomoy eis UIpeoBurépov Badudr pépew tspoovria Eoriv, 
Cp. Bp. Anprewes, in Christian Institutes, tii. 234, and 

ooxerR, VII. rx. 7 ‘ 


@. 19. What are the words in which Hooker con- 
cludes his argument upon this subject ? 

A. “Let us not fear,’ he says, “‘to be herein 
bold and peremptory, and if any thing in the 
Church’s government, surely the first institution of 
Bishops was from heaven, even of God, the Hoty 
Guost was the Author of it.’ 


1 Hooker, V. vit.1. Compare VII.1.4. Add to this 
the summary of the argument by Dr. Isaac Barrow. “The 
primitive general use of Christians most effectually doth back 
the Scripture, and interpret it in favour of this distinction (of 
Episcopal Government ;) for how otherwise is it imaginable, 
that all the Churches founded by the Apostles in several most 
distant.and disjoined places (at Jerusalem, at Antioch, at Alex- 
andria, at Ephesus, at Corinth, at Rome) should presently 
conspire in acknowledgment and use of it? how could it 
without apparent confederacy be formed, how could it creep 
in without notable clatter, how could it be admitted without 
considerable opposition, if it were not in the foundation of 
those Churches laid by the Apostles? How is it likely that 
in those times of grievous persecution falling chiefly upon 
the Bishops (when to be eminent among Christians yielded 
slender reward, and exposed to extreme hazard; when to 
seek pre-eminence was in effect to court danger and trouble, 
torture and ruin,) an ambition of irregularly advancing 
themselves about their brethren should so generally prevail 
among the ablest and best Christians? How could those 
famous martyrs for the Christian truth be some of them so 
unconscionable as to affect, others so irresolute as to yield 
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Par? to such injurious encroachments? and how could all the holy 
I. Fathers (persons of so renowned, so approved wisdom and 
\~w integrity) be so blind as not to discern such a corruption, or 
so bad as to abet it? How, indeed, could all God’s Church 
be so weak as to consent in judgment,-so base as to comply 
in practice with it? In fine, how can we conceive, that all 
the best monuments of antiquity down from the beginning 
(the Acts, the Epistles, the Histories, the Commentaries, the 
writings of all sorts coming from the blessed Martyrs and 
most holy Confessors of our faith,) should conspire to abuse 
us: the which do speak nothing but Bishops; long Cata- 
logues and rows of Bishops succeeding in this and that city ; 
Bishops contesting for the faith against Pagan Idolaters and 
Heretical. corrupters of Christian doctrine; Bishops here 
teaching, and planting our religion by their labours, their 
suffering, and watering it with their blood ?—Works, Lon- 
don, 1686. Folio, Serm. xxiv. vol. iii. p. 273. See also Bp. 

Pearson, Minor Works, i. 271-286. ‘ 
CuittincwortH, Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy 

' demonstrated (in Christian Institutes, iii. 210, 214.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


FUNCTIONS OF BISHOPS. 


@. 1. WHEN you'say that Bishops are the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, do you mean that they 
succeed them in all their Apostolic functions? 

A. No: some of the functions of the Apostles 
were ordinary and permanent in their nature, such 
as those of ‘preaching, administering the Sacra- 
ments, feeding the flock of Christ, giving attend- 
ance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, exer- 
cising discipline, judging controversies, conferring 
with each other in Councils and Synods, confirm- 
ing the baptized, ordaining (xaSvoravas, ~ELporovety®) 
and superintending ministers. Other functions 
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were extraordinary and temporary, such as heal- Omar. 

ing the sick, casting out devils,and speaking with, 1 

tongues. . ‘ pes eed 
Bishops succeed the Apostles in their ordinary, 

but not in their extraordinary offices.* 


1 Brnenam, Antiquities, ii. 3. . 

2 S. Curysosr. in Tit. 1.5. iva xarasenons xara nore 
npeaBuréEpovs—r av intoxdrnay rye tas xevporowag In Phil. 
11. obx dw mpecBirepor exioxomov Exerporovnoay. 

Axmontus ad Act. Apost. xiv. 23, of wept Tataov énvo- 
rionwv elyov déiay, é& cy éExecporovovy ob pdvoy Staxdvovs 
GAKa xa mpecSurépovs. Timothy is said to have received the 
zapeoua Of Holy Orders wera éinvdicews raw yevpav tov mpeo- 
Burepvov (1 Tim. iv. 14.) but -dsa rs enubécews Pav yevpoy 
of St. Paul, (2 Tim. i. 6.) 

3 K. Cuartes I. in Christian Institutes, iii. p. 220. The 
mission both for teaching and governing (at least for the sub- 
stance of it) was ordinary, and to continue to the end of the 
world; and, therefore, necessarily to descend, and. be by 
them transmitted to others, as their substitutes and succes- 
sors. But the wnetion, whereby they were enabled to both 
offices or functions, by the effusion of the Holy Ghost in matt, xxviii. 
such a plenteous measure of knowledge, tongues, miracles, 18-20. 
prophesyings, healing, infallibility of doctrine, discerning 

of spirits, and such like, was, indeed, extraordinary in them, 

and in some few others, though in an inferior measure, as 

God saw it needful for the planting of the Churches and- 
propagation of the Gospel in those primitive times ; and in 

this (which was, indeed, extraordinary in them) they were 

not necessarily to have successors. 

His Majesty conceives that. the succession of Bishops to 
the Apostles into so much of their office as was ordinary and 
perpetual, and such a distinction of Bishops and Presbyters 
as his Majesty has formerly expressed, needs no further 
confirmation from Scripture to such as are willing to make 
use of their reason also ; which, in interpreting Scripture, 
upon all other occasions they are enforced to do. 

Bp. Carterton, de Ecclesia, cap. xi. p. 278. Hxtraordina- 
ria Apostolorum potestas cum ipsis finem habuit; ordinaria 
vero Kpiscopis commendata fuit atque in illis permansit. 


@. 2. You speak of Ordinations—do you intend 
to say that no one can confer Holy Orders except 
Bishops? 
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A. Yes; “cases of inevitable necessity ex- 
cepted, none may ordain but only Bishops :’”* and 


‘all other ordinations, whether by Presbyters or any 


one else, have ever been regarded by the Church 
as invalid.? 


1 Hooker, VII. xtv. 11. : ; 
2 Leo M. Ep. 88. Nunquam auditum est quod Presbyteri 
Presbyteros aut Diaconos nedum Episcopos ordinaverint. 
Bp. Cartzton, de Consensu Ecclesiz contra Tridentinos, 
ii. p. 277. Si omnia Ecglesize szecula lustremus ab Apostolis 
usque ad Patrum nostrorum memoriam, non alia ordinandi 
ratio invenitur nisi per Episcopos. Saravia, de Div. Minist. 
Grad. p. 83. Bp. Brtson, Perpet. Gov. of Christ’s Church, 
. d21. 
“ Bp. Pearson, Minor Works, ed. Churton, ii. 75. Per 
traditionem Apostolicam fofa ordinandi potestas in Episcopis 
resedit ; nulli alii unquam in Noyo Testamento indulta est ; 


nulli in vetere Ecclesia permissa. See also ibid. on Pro- 


miscuous Ordinations, 232-237. 

Abp. Porrer, on Church Government, p. 285. The opin- 
ion of the primitive Church in this matter will be put be- 
yond dispute, if we compare the judgment concerning Is- 
chyras, who was ordained by one Coluthus, a mere presbyter, 
with that about the presbyters ordained by Meletius, a 
schismatical bishop. The latter having been ordained by one 
who had the episcopal character, were received as presby- 
ters without bemg reordained ; whereas, Ischyras having 
received his orders from one who had not power- to give 
them, was reckoned as a mere layman. This appears from 
the synodical epistles of the bishops of Egypt, Thebais, Li- 
bya, and Pentapolis. 

On this subject, see CaBassutrus, Concilia, cap. xi. p. 44. 
Osius Alexandriz Concilium indixit, cujus meminit Athana- 
sius, Apol. 2, vocatque generale Concilinm, meminit ejus 
Socrates, 111. 5.— Addit Athanasius in e@ synodo Coluthum 
Presbyterum Alexandrinum, eo quod episcopus non est mu- 
nus tamen episcopale obire et ordinare clericos attentasset, 
fuisse redactum in ordinem.—Ibid. eap. ii. p. 18. Synodus 
Alexandrina synodicam (epistolam) scripsit ad Julium 
Rome episcopum, czterosque omnes orbis Christiani pra- 
sules, quam integram epistolam refert Athanasius; ea fidem 
facit Ischyram ne presbyterum quidem esse sed laicum, 
quippe quia Colutho manum suscepisset ordinationem, qui 
non erat Hpiscopus sed Presbyter. 

Hence the Church of England has decreed in her Ordinal, 
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“that no man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Omar. 
_ Bishop, priest, or deacon in her communion, or suffered to XI. 
execute any of the said functions, except he hath had epis- —S{\— 


copal consecration or ordination.” 

Srreitwotr, Libri Symbolici in Catechism. Cone. Trid. 
c. vil. p. 442. Etiam schismaticis atque hereticis persuasum 
fuisse solas ordinationes ab episcopis factas ratas esse dedu- 
citur ex iis, que Cornel. P. de Novatiano tradit in. Ep. ap. 
Euseb. H. E. vi. 43 ; and the Greek Church expressly con- 
demned the opinion that non-episcopal ordinations are valid, 
in the r Desi Hierosolymitana, 1672, p. 436-7, ed. Kim- 
mel, 1843. 


° 


@. iii. Is there any authority from ‘“ Holy Scrip- 
ture or ancient writers,” that in cases of “inevitable 
necessity,” ordinations by presbyters, or any per- 
sons other than Bishops, are valid? 

“A. There is none whatever. 

@. iy. The exception, then, which you intro- 


.duced into your last answer but one, is a modern 


opinion; when did it take its rise? 
A. At the time of the Reformation. The words 
which I have quoted were those of Hooker. 


1 Hooxer, Eccl. Pol. VII. xiv. 11. ‘“ Another extraordi- 
nary kind of vocation is, when the exigence of necessity 
doth constrain to leave the usual ways of the Church, which 
otherwise we would willingly keep, where the Church must 
needs have some ordained, and neither hath nor can have 
possibly a Bishop to ordain: in case of such necessity, the 
ordinary institution of God hath given, oftentimes, and 
may give place. And, therefore, we are not simply with- 
out exception to urge a lineal descent of power from the 
Apostles by continued succession of bishops in every effect- 
ual ordination. These cases of inevitable necessity excepted, 
none may ordain but only Bishops; by the imposition of 
their hands it is, that the Church giveth power of order, 
both unto presbyters and deacons.” 


®. vy. What are the conditions which Hooker re- 
quires to the validity of such ordinations? 

A. First, extreme neeessity; second, unwilling- 
ness to depart from the usual mode of ordination ; 
ps 
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Parr and third, the impossibility of obtaining the assist- 


ance of a Bishop. 

©. vi. Can his opinion be fairly extended to 
the case of persons ordained in a country in which 
there are Bishops, who impose no sinful terms of 
communion, or ordination? 

A. Certainly not; for there is, in such a case, 
plainly no impossibility of obtaining the assistance 
of a Bishop. 

@. vii. Suppose that. there are in such a coun- 
try organizations of Christians, who have among 
them no Bishops, or none who have been validly 
ordained; are their ordinations valid within the 
exception of Hooker? 

A. Certainly not; for, by the supposition, the 
Bishops require no unlawful terms of communion or 
ordination. The separation of the supposed bodies, 
from such Bishops, must therefore, be causeless, and 
of course, schismatical, and sinful, ‘The only motive 
for declining, under such circumstances, the ordina- 
tion of the Bishops, must be the preservation of such 
schismatical bodies, and their peculiar doctrines. 
The peculiar doctrines must be either true or false, 
important or unimportant. If true and important, 
they must. be the same with those of the Church; 
which by the supposition, imposes no unlawful terms 
of communion. If false, they can furnish no just 
reason, for separation; neither can they if true, but 
unimportant; for it is plainly schism, “to rend the 
Body of Christ,” for trifles. There can then be no 
sufficient reason for perpetuating such bodies. It 
is their duty, and the duty of every member of each 
of them, to unite with the Church. There is no im- 
possibility of obtaining the assistance of a Bishop 
at their ordinations, but what arises from their re- 
fusal so todo; an impediment which they can and 
ought to remove. 


@. yvui. But may not their honest error, excuse 
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their not uniting with the Church, and so give va- Cnr. 
lidity to their ordinations? ~~ r ‘ - 
A. Their honest error may, and we hope will, ~~ 
excuse them from the punishment of the: sin of 
schism ;* but it cannot alter the nature of things. 
The validity of ordinations depends upon the truth 
of God’s ordinance, and not upon the error of man. 
A forged note, or defective title, does not become 
valid because it is passed by persons ignorant of 
the forgery or defect. 5 : 
@. ix. Hooker says, “that in case of. necessity 
the ordinary institution of God, hath given often- 
times and may give place.” To what cases does he 
allude? = 
A. To the cases of the continental and Scottish 
communions; for there are no more ancient cases. 
@. x. Are the facts of the Divine appointment 
of Episcopacy and of. its universality clear? 
A. Yes, and Hooker himself acknowledges the 
fact in many places.* ; 


' Hooker, Eccl. Pol. VII. iii. 1. This we boldly, there- 
fore, set down as a most infallible truth, ‘‘ That the Church 
of Christ is at this day lawfully, and so hath been sithence 
the first beginning, governed by Bishops having permanent 
superiority, and ruling power over other ministers of the 
Word and Sacraments.” , 

Isr. VII. iv. 1. “The first bishops in the Church of 
Christ were his blessed Apostles; for the office whereunto 
Matthias was chosen the sacred history doth term énusxonny, 
an episcopal office. Which being spoken expressly of one, 
agreeth no less unto them all than unto him. For which 
cause St. Cyprian, speaking generally of them all, doth call 
them Bishops. They which were termed Apostles, as being 
sent of Christ to publish his Gospel throughout the world, 
and were named likewise Bishops, in that the care of govern- 
- ment was also committed unto them, did no less perform the 
offices of their episcopal authority by governing, than of 
their apostolical by teaching. The word ixvoxonmn, express- 
ing that part of their office which did consist in regiment, 
proveth not (I grant) their chiefty in regiment over others, 
because as then that name was common unto the function 
of their inferiors, and not peculiar unto theirs, but the his- 
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Part tory of their actions showeth plainly enough how the thing 
I. itself which that name appropriated importeth, that is to 
Wow say, even such spiritual chiefty as we have already defined 
a. to be properly episcopal, was in the holy Apostles.of Christ. 
_ Bishops, therefore, they were at large.” 
Inip. V. Ixxviii. 4, 5. For of presbyters, some were 
greater, some less in power, and that by our Sayiour’s 
-2 own appointment; the greater they which received fulness 
of spiritual power, the less they to whom less was granted. 
The Apostles’ peculiar charge was to publish the Gospel of 
Christ unto all nations, and to deliver them his ordinances, 
received by immediate revelation from himself. Which pre- 
eminence excepted, to all other offices and duties incident 
unto-their order, it was in them to ordain and consecrate 
whomsoever they thought meet, even as our Saviour did 
Himself assign seventy other of His own disciples, in- 
ferior presbyters, whose commission to preach and baptize 
was the same which the Apostles had. Whereas, there- 
fore, we find that the very first sermon which the Apostles 
did. publicly make, was the conversion of above three thou- 
sand souls, unto whom there were every day more and more 
added, they having no open place permitted them for the. 
exercise of Christian religion, think we that twelve were 
sufficient to teach and administer Sacraments'in so many 
private places as so great a multitude of people did require? 
The harvest, our Saviour, no doubt foreseeing, provided ac- 
cordingly labourers for it beforehand. By which means it 
came to pass that the growth of that Church being so great 
and so sudden, they had, notwithstanding, in a readiness, 
presbyters enough to furnish it. And, therefore, the his- 
tory doth make no mention by what occasion presbyters 
were instituted in Jerusalem, only we read of things which 
they did, and how the like were made afterwards elsewhere. 
To these two degrees appointed of our Lord and Saviour 
Christ, his Apostles soon after annexed deacons.” : 
Isr. VII. iv. 3. “In process of time the Apostles gave 
episcopal authority, and that to continue always with them 
that had it. ‘We are able to number up them,’ saith 
Irenzeus, ‘who by the Apostles were ‘made Bishops.’ In 
Rome he affirmeth that the Apostles themselyes made Linus 
the first Bishop. Again, of Polycarp, he saith likewise, 
that the Apostles made him Bishop of the Church of Smyrna. 
Of Antioch they made Evodius Bishop, as Ignatius witness- 
eth, exhorting that Church to tread in his holy steps, and 
to follow his virtuous example. The Apostles, therefore 
were the first which had such authority, and all others who 
have it after them in orderly sort, are their lawful suc- 
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cessors, whether they succeed in any particular Church, Cuwar. 


where before them some Apostle hath been seated, as Simon 
succeeded James, in Jerusalem; or else be otherwise en- 
dued with the same kind of bishoply power, although it be 
not-where any Apostle before hath been. For to succeed 
them, is after. them to have that episcopal kind of power 
which was first given to them, ‘All Bishops are,’ saith 
Jerome, ‘the Apostles’ successors.’ In like sort Cyprian 
doth term Bishops, ‘ Preepositos qui Apostolis vicaria ordi- 
natione succedunt.’ From hence it may haply seem to have 
grown, that they whom we now call Disha S$ were usually 
termed at the first, Apostles, and so did carry their very names 
in whose rooms of spiritual authority they succeeded.” 
Bisnor Taytor, Episcopacy Asserted, sect. iii. pages 35, 
36. Am. ed. This power, so delegated, was not to expire with 
their persons ; for when the great Shepherd had reduced his 
wandering sheep into a fold, he would not leave them with- 
out “guides to govern” them, so long as the wolf might 
possiblyprey upon them, and that is, till the last separation 
of the sheep from the goats. And this Christ intimates in 


that promise, ‘‘ Ero vobiscum (apostolis) usque ad consum- 


mationem seculi.” ‘‘ Vobiscum ;” not with your persons, 
for they died long ago; but ‘“‘yobiscum et vestri similibus,” 
with Apostles to the end of the world. And, therefore, that 
the apostolate might be successive and perpetual, Christ 
gave them a power of ordination, that, by imposing hands 
on others, they might impart that power which they 


received frony Christ. For in the Apostles there was some-— 


. . \ . . ‘ 
thing extraordinary, and something ordinary. Whatso- 
ever was extraordinary, “immediate mission, unlimited ju- 
risdiction, and miraculous operations,” that was not neces- 


sary to the perpetual regiment of the Church, for then the © 


Church should fail, when these privileges extraordinary did 
cease. It was not, therefore, in extraordinary powers and 
privileges that Christ promised his perpetual assistance; not 
in speaking of tongues, not in doing miracles, whether “ in 
materia censure,” as delivered to Satan; or ‘“‘in materia, 
misericordix,” as healing sick people ; or in re naturali,” 
as in resisting the yenom of vipers, and quenching the vio- 
lence of flames; in these Christ did not promise perpetual 
assistance, for then it had been done, and still these signs 
should have followed them that believe. But we see they 
do not. It follows, then, that in all the ordinary parts of 
power and office, Christ did promise to be with them to the 
end of the world, and, therefore, there must remain a power 
of giving faculty and capacity to persons successively, for 
the execution of that, in which Christ promised eo 
assistance. For since this perpetual assistance could not be 
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Parr meant of abiding with their persons, who, in few years, 

I; were to forsake the world, it must needs be understood of 
- — | —’” their function, which either it must be succeeded to, or else 
it was as temporary.as their persons. But in the extraor- 

dinary privileges of the Apostles, they had no successors ; 

; : therefore, of necessity must be constituted in the ordinary 
i office of apostolate. Now, what is this ordinary office? 
Most certainly, since the extraordinary, as it is evident, was” 

only a help for the founding and beginning, the other are 

such as are necessary for the perpetuating of a -Church. 

Now, in clear evidence of sense, these offices and powers 

are “preaching, baptizing, consecrating, ordaining, and 

governing.” For these were necessary for the perpetuating 


‘ of a Church, unless men could be Christians that were never 
| christened, nourished up to life without the eucharist, be- 
; come priests without calling of God and ordimation, have 


their sins pardoned without absolution, be members, and 
parts, and sons of a Church, whereof there is no coadunation, 
no authority, no governor. These, the Apostles had with- . 
$ out,-all question ; and whatsoever they had, they had from 
Christ, and these were eternally necessary ; these, then were 
the offices of the apostolate, which Christ promised to assist 
for ever, and this is that which we now call the order and 
office of episcopacy. j ? 

Inrp. sect. vii. page 45. “The sum is this: Impositiou 
is a duty and office necessary for the perpetuating of a 
Church, ‘ne gens sit unius etatis,’ ‘lest it expire in one 
age.’ This power of-imposition of hands for ordination, 
was fixed upon the Apostles and apostolic meh, and not 
communicated to the seventy-two disciples or presbyters ; 
for the Apostles and apostolic men did so ‘de facto,’ and 
were commanded tc do so, and the seventy-two never did 
so. Therefore, this office and ministry of the apostolate is 
distinct, and superior to that of presbyters; and this dis- 
tinction must be so continued to-all ages of the Church, for 
the thing was oh ger see § but productive of issue and 
succession ; and, therefore, as perpet 
the Church itself.” er ae 

c Ts1p. sect. xxxili, pages 144,145, 146,147. “For to clear the 
distinction of order it is evident in antiquity, that Bishops 
had a power of imposing hands, for collating of orders 
which presbyters have not. What was done in this affair 
in the times of the Apostles, I have already explicated ; but 
now the inquiry is, what the Church did in pursuance of 
the practice and tradition apostolical. The first and second 
canons of Apostles command, that two or three Bishops 
should ordain a Bishop, and one Bishop should ordain a 
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st anda deacon. <A presbyter isnot authorized to ordain ; 
a Bishop is. St. Dionysius, affirms, ‘sacerdotem non posse 
imitiari, nisi per invocationes episcopales,’ and acknow- 
ledges no ordaimer but a Bishop. No more did the Church 
ever; insomuch that when Novatus, the father of the old 
Puritans, did, ‘ambire episcopatum,’ he was fain to:go to 
the utmost parts of Italy, and seduce or entreat some 
Bishops to impose hands on him, as Cornelius witnesses 
in his epistle to Fabianus, in Eusebius. To this we may 
add, as so many witnesses, all those ordinations made by 
the Bishops of Rome, mentioned in the pontifical books of 
Damasus Platina, and others. ‘Habitis de more sacris or- 
dinibus Decembrismesne, presbyteros decem, diaconos duos, 
&e., creat S. Clemens. Anacletus presbyteros quinque, dia- 
conos tres, episcopos diversis-in locis sex numero creavit ;’ 
and so in descent, for all the Bishops of that succession for 
many ages together. ~ ple oT 
But let us see how this power of ordination went in the 
Bishop’s hand alone, by law and constitution ; for particu- 
lar examples are infinite. ; 
In the council of Ancyra it is determined  yapencoxdmovs 
pn e€ecvai rpecBurépovs % Svaxdvovs yerparovew* Gara pds 
mpecBurépovs mWOrEwS, Yopls TOV éEnitparyvae dnd Tov énvo- 
xOnov meta ypamuatuy iv érépa rtaporyia. ‘That rural 
Bishops shall not ordain presbyters or deacons in another’s 
diocese, without letters of license from the Bishop. Neither 
shall the priests of the city attempt it.’ First, not rural 
Bishops, that is, Bishops that are taken ‘in adjutorium epis- 
copi principalis,’ vicars to the Bishops of the diocese,’ they 
must not ordain priests and deacons. For it is irépa mapo- 
xia, ‘it is another’s diocese,’ and to be aarorprosnioxonos 
is prohibited by the canon of Scripture. But then they 
may with license? Yes; for they had episcopal ordination 
at first, but not episcopal jurisdiction, and so were not to 
invade the territories of their neighbour. The tenth canon 
of the council of Antioch clears this part. The words are 
these, as they are rendered by Dionysius Exiguus. ‘Qui in 
yillis, et vicis constituti sunt chorepiscopi, tametsi manus 
impositionem ab episcopis susceperunt [et ut episcopi sunt 
consecrati] tamen oportet eos modum proprium retinere,’ &. 
BL xou yEvpoSeovaw elev Extroxoztwv euanpores, the next clause, 
‘et ut episcopi consecrati sunt,’ although it be in very an- 
cient Latin copies, yet is not found in the Greek, but is an 
‘assumentum’ for exposition of the Greek, but is most cer- 
tainly implied in it; for else, what description could this be 
of ‘chorepiscopi,’ above ‘presbyteri rurales,’ to say that 
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they were yerpoSeciar invoxdnov einnpores, for so had coun- 
try priests, they had received imposition of the Bishop’s 
hands. Either then the chorepiscopi had received ordina- 
tion from three Bishops, and éavoxonwv is to be taken col- 
lectively, not distributively, to wit, that each country Bishop 
had received ordination from Bishops; many Bishops in 
conjunction, and so they were very Bishops; or else they 
had no more than village priests, and this caution had been 
impertinent. ; : ‘ re 
But the city priests were also included in this prohibi- 
tion. ‘True it is, but it is ina parenthesis, with an dara 
u7dé, in the midst of the canon; and there was some par- 
ticular reason for the involving them; not that they ever 
did actually ordain any; but that since it was prohibited to 


the chorepiscopi to ordain (to them I say, who though, for 


want of jurisdiction, they might not ordain without license, 
it being ‘in alien& parochia,’ yet they had capacity by their 
order to it) if these should do it, the city presbyters,—who 
were often despatched into the villages upon the same em- 
ployment, by a temporary mission, that the chorepiscopi 
were, by an ordinary and fixed residence,—might, perhaps, 
think that their commission might extend farther than it 
did; or that they might go beyond it, as well as the chore- 
piscopi; and, therefore, their way was obstructed by this 
clause of dard wydi xpeoBurépovs woartws. Add to this, the 
presbyters of the city were of great honour and» peculiar 
privilege, as appears in the thirteenth canon of the council 
of Neo-Caesarea ; and, therefore, might easily exceed, if the 
canon had not been their bridle. ; 


_ The sum of the canon is this. With the Bishop’s 
license the chorepiscopi might’ ordain; for themselves had 
episcopal ordination ; but without license they might not; 
for they had but delegate and subordinate jurisdiction ; 
and, therefore, in the fourteenth canon of Neo-Cwesarea, are 
said to be eis rumoy tap EBdourxovra, ‘like the seventy dis- 
ciples,’ that is inferior to Bishops, as the seventy were to 
the twelve Apostles ; viz. ‘in hoe particulari,’ not in order, 
but like them in subordination and inferiority of jurisdic- 
tion; but the city presbyters might not ordain, neither with 
nor without license; for they are in the canon only by way 
of parenthesis, and the sequence of procuring a faculty from 
the Bishops to collate orders, is to be referred to ‘ chorepis- 
copi,’ not to ‘ presbyteri civitatis,’ unless we should strain 
this canon into a sense contrary to the practice of the Ca- 
tholic Church. ‘ Res enim ordinis non possunt delegari,’ 
is a most certain rule in divinity, and admitted by men of 
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all sides:and most different interests. However, we see 
here that they were prohibited ; and we never find before 
this time; that any of 
by ordinary wax nor extraordinary dispensation ; and the 
constant tradition of the Church, and practice apostolical, 
is, that they never could give orders; therefore, this expo- 
sition of the canon is liable to no exception, but is clear 
for the illegality of a presbyter giving holy orders either to 
a presbyter or deacon,—and is concluding for the necessity 
of concurrence both of episcopal order and jurisdiction for 
ordinations: for ‘reddendo singula singulis,’ and expound- 
ing this canon according to the sense of the Church and 
exigence of Catholic custom, the chorepiscopi are excluded 
from giving orders, for want of jurisdiction,—and the 
priests of the city, for want of order; the first may be sup- 
plied by a delegate power “ in literis episcopalibus ;” the 
second cannot, but by a new ordination, that is, by making 
the priest a Bishop. For if a priest of the city have not so 
much power as a chorepiscopus, as I have proved he hath 
not, by showing that the chorepiscopus then had episcopal 
ordination, and yet the chorepiscopus might not collate or- 
ders without a faculty from the Bishop,—the city priests 
might not do it, unless more be added to them; for their 
want was more. They not only want jurisdiction, but some- 
thing besides, and that must needs be “ order.” 


@. xi. What is supposed to have been Hooker’s 
reason for adopting the theory, that “inevitable ne- 
eessity’ could render an ordination, not performed 
by-a Bishop valid? ae 

‘A. It is supposed that he was influenced by 
regard to the case of foreign Protestants, This 
feeling induced him to recoil from the consequences 
of his own principles.* 


1 Hooker. Ecc. Pol. III. xi. 16. In which respect 
for mine own part, although I see that certain reformed 
Churches, the Scottish especially and the French, have not 
that which best agreeth with the sacred Scripture, I mean 
the government that is by Bishops, inasmuch as both those 
Churches are fallen under a different kind of regiment ; 
which to remedy it is for the one altogether too late, and 
too soon for the other during their present affliction and 
trouble; this their defect and imperfection I had rather 
lament in such case than exagitate, considering that men 
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them actually did give orders, neither 
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oftentimes, without any fault of their own, may be driven 
to want that kind of polity or regiment which is best, and 
to content themselves with that, which either the irremedi- 
able error of former times, or the necessity of the present 
hath cast upon them. © ae 

Kept. Preface to Hooker’s Works. Vol. I. p. xxxviii. 
Am. ed. It is undeniable that here and in many other 
passages we may discern a marked distinction between that 
which now perhaps we may venture to call the school of 
Hooker, and that of Land, Hammond, and Leslie in the two 
next generations. He, as well as they, regarded the order 
of Bishops as being immediately and properly of Divine 
right; he, as well as they, laid dewn principles, which 
strictly followed up would make this claim exclusive. But 
he, in common with most of his contemporaries, shrunk 
from the legitimate result of his own premises, the rather, 
as the fulness of apostolical authority on this point had 
never come, within his cognizance; whereas, the next 
generation of divines entered on the subject, as was before 
observed, fresh from the discovery ofthe genuine remains 
of St. Ignatius. He did not feel at liberty to press unre- 
servedly, and to develope in all its consequences, that part 
of the argument, which they, taught by the primitive Church, 
regarded as the most vital and decisive; the necessity, 
namely, of apostolical commission to: the derivation of sa- 
cramental grace, and to our mystical union with Christ. 
Yet, on the whole, considering his educaticn and circum- 
stances, the testimony which he bears to the bolder and 
completer views of the divines of the seventeenth century, 
is most satisfactory. Their principles, as we have seen, he 
lays down very emphatically; and if he does not exactly 
come up to their conclusion, the difference may be ac- 
counted for, without supposing any fundamental variance 
of judgment. rn 


@. xii. Has the Church in England or America 
pronounced any judgment on the case of these 
foreign communions ¢ 

A. They have not pronounced any such judg- 
ment by a formal public act, but their authorities 
universally require those who have been ministers 
in such communions, to be ordained by a Bishop 
hefore they officiate within the pale of the Church 
thereby overruling the opinion of Hooker. 

- Q. 18. In maintaining the necessity of Episcopal 
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Government, are we not guilty of want of charity 
by condemning those who are without it? 


Crap. 
XI. 


A. Veritas est maxima cariTas; TrutH is the“ Y ™ 


greatest CHARITY. It is no charity to connive at 
error, and to suppress truth; but it 7s charity to 
endeavour to remove error, and to maintain and 
communicate truth. Therefore, our duty is, if we 
enjoy Episcopal Government, to thank God for it ; 
and to pray to Him that they who have it not, 
whether from necessity,’ real or supposed, from 
inadvertence, indifference, or deliberate purpose, 
may at length become able and willing to receive 
it; and we are bound to be ready and desirous,’ as 
far as we are able, to encourage and promote such 
reception.® 


1 Hooker, ITI. x1. 16. Brawwatt, ii. 70. 

Cp. Note to Christian Institutes, vol. iii. p. 258. 

GerHarD, de Ecclesia, p..372. vi. 183. 231. Art. Smaleald. 
art. x. ; and the-words of Calvin, Inst. iy. 4, 1. 

The following is the very important testimony of the 
writers of the Aucspura Conrrssron on this subject, sub- 


scribed by Carvin himself, showing the desires of its framers - 


for the preservation of Episcopacy in the foreign Reformed 
Churches. See De la Motte, Correspondence Fraternelle, 
p- 424, and Calvin, Opera, ix. p. 113. - : 

Lisri Sympottict Ecelesie Evangelice, &c. Lipsie, 1837. 
p. 204. Apologia Confessionis, (a P. Menancruon,) art. vii. 
@24. ‘Hac de re in hoc conventu szpe testati sumus, nos 
summa, voluntate cupere conservare politiam Ecclesiasticam, et 
gradus in Ecclesia factos etiam humana auctoritate. Scimus 
enim bono et utili consilio a Patribus Hcclesiasticam disci- 
plinam hoc modo, ut veteres canones describunt, constitu- 
tam esse. Sed Episcopi sacerdotes nostro aut cogunt hoc 
doctrine genus, quod confessi sumus, abjicere et damnare, 
aut nova et inaudita crudelitate miseros et innocentes occi- 
dunt. Hz cause impediunt, quo minus agnoscant hos Epis- 
copos nostri sacerdotes. Ita seyitia Episcoporum in causa 
‘est, quare alicubi dissolvitur illa canonica politia, quam nos 
magnopere cupiebamus conservare. Ipsi viderint, quomodo 
rationem Deo reddituri sint, quod dissipant Ecclesiam. 

*‘ Porro hic iterum volumus testatum, nos libenter conser- 
vaturos esse Ecclesiasticam et Canonicam politiam, si modo 
Episcopi desinat in nostras Ecclesias sevire. Hee nostra 
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Parr voluntas et coram Deo, et apud omnes gentes, ad omnem — 
I. _posteritatem excusabit nos, ne nobis imputart possit quod Epis- 
wa~w coporum auctoritas labefactatur, ubi legerint atque audierint 
homines, nos injustam seevitiam Episcoporum deprecantes, 
nihil zequi impetrare potuisse.” 

The above is the Lurueran statement; for the ARMINIAN, 
the language of Grorius (above, ch. x. ans. 8, 16, and below, 
pt. ii. ch. y.) may be referred to; and the following are the 
words of Canyrin and Beza: 

‘Catyinus, Epist, ad Cardinal Sadolet. Disciplinam, qua- 
lem habuit vetus Ecclesia, nobis deesse non diffitemur—sed 
cujus erit zquitatis nos everse discipline ab iis accusari qui 
eam penitus sustulerunt? Episcopatus a Deo profectus est; 
Episcopi munus Dei authoritate constitutum est et legibus 
definitum. 2 : 

Catvinus, de Necessit. Reform. Eecles. Talem nobis 
hierarchiam si exhibeant in qua sic emineant Episcopi ut 
Christo subesse non recusent, ut ab Ilo tanquam ab unico 
Capite pendeant et ad Ipsum referantur; tum vero nullo 
non anathemate dignos fatear, si qui erunt, qui non eam reye- 
reantur, summaque obedientia observent. 

Beza ad Saray Tract. de Ministrorum Gradibus. Si qui 
sunt qui omnem Lpiscoporum ordinem rejiciant, absit ut 
quisquam sanz mentis furoribus illorum assentiatur ! 

_? See the desires to this effect, expressed by Abp. Laud, 
Hoe neue and Sanderson ; Christian Institutes, iii. pp. 
261.216. 

5 The exhortation of Grorius to the Reformed Churches 
of his own times may, it is to be hoped, find some persons in 
the present day able and willing to give it effect.—Epist. p. 
975. Suaderem eis ut constituerent inter se quosdam in emi- 
nentiore gradu ut Episcopos, et ut iis yevpodeovay sumerent | 
ab Archiepiscopo Hiberno, qui ibi est, et ita ordinati ordi- 
narent, deinde pastores ceeteros, atque sic imitium facerent 
redeundi ad mores et antiquos et salutares; quibus contemptis 
licentia invaluit pro novis opinionibus faciendi novas Ecclesias, 
que guid post aliquot annos crediturce sint, nescimus. It 
would he superfluous to remark how fully the sad forebodings 
of these last words have been realized. 


CHAPTER XIL 


OF BISHOPS AS DIOCESANS, METROPOLITANS, AND | 
; PATRIARCHS. 


©. 1. yon have spoken of Bishops in general, Cuar. 
and of their institution and offices; is’ not the per- : 
formance of their duty, individually, and the exer- 
eise and application of their powers, restrained 
habitually in Christian States by laws ecclesiasti- 
eal and civil, within certain limits? 

. Yes. 

o. 2. And do not Bishops bear certain titles ac- 
cording to the limits within which their functions 
are exersised ? 

A. They do. 

@: Can you give any instances of such restric- 
tions from Holy Scripture ? 

A, Yes. Our Lord Himself says, He. was not Matt. xy 24 
sent but to thelost sheep of the House of Israel.” Rom x15. 
St. Peter was specially the Apostle of the circum. 253% J7- 
cision, and St. Paul of the Gentiles. St. James 16,9). i 19. 
had special jurisdiction at Jerusalem, St. Timothy 1m, 3. 
at Ephesus, St. Titus at Crete; and the seven Rev.i.20. 
Asiatic Churches had each their own Bishop re- 


spectively.* 


1 Archbp. Ussuer, Original of Bishops and Metropolitans, 
Oxford, 1641. Archbp. De Marca, De Concordia, vi. 1. 


@. 4. Does this principle of distribution and re- 
striction appear to have been generally received in 
the Church in ancient times ? 

A. Yes: and there were certain circumstances 
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of a providential nature which rendered the uni- 
form reception of it very easy and natural. 

@. 5. What were these ? 

A. The civil divisions of the Roman empire,* 
that is to say, of the greater part of the civilized 
world, in the early ages of Christianity, were 
admirably adapted to, and prepared for the appli- 
cation of this distributive system and economy of 
Church government, throughout the whole extent 
of the Roman sway. 


! Hooker, VII. vi. 7. Barrow, on the Pope’s Supre- 
macy, p. 163. Brinenam, Antiquities, 1. xvi. xvil. ix. i. 7. 

Hence the expression of S. Oprarvs, iii. 3. Non Respub- 
lica in Ecclesia, sed Ecclesia in Republica, i. e., in Imperio 
Romano. oe 

Pancrrout, Notitia Dignitatum utriusque Imperii, in Greevii 
Thesaur. Antiq. vii. p. 1308. 
_ Bp. Bevertpex, Codex Canonum, y. 13, de Metropolitanis, 
in Patres Apostolici, ed. Cotelerii, ii. 2, p. 87. 

Jounson’s Code of the Universal Church (in vol. iii. of 
Clergyman’s Vade Mecum, 1709.)—Canones Apostol. et 
Concil. Seeculorum iv. y. vi. vil. Bruns. Berolin. 1839. 


©. You mean, that the system of ezvdl govern- 
ment invited the application of a similar system 
of ececleszastical polity ? 

A. Yes: and this aptitude was recognised by 
General Councils of the Church, and made by them 
the groundwork’ of their own legislation; so that, 
when the empire became Christian, (i. e., early in 
the fourth century,) the lines of the ecclesiastical 
map coincided very nearly with those of the civil 
chart of the whole empire. 


' Concil. Antioch. a. p. 341. can. 9, p. 80, ed. Bruns. 
zovs xal Exaorny Enapyiay exroxdmovs etdivac xpn tov ev ty 
PNTpOMOAEL MposoTata Enioxomov, xat THY porrida dva- 
SéxecIau maons tHs Exapxlas Sea cd Ev cy MNtpondreL marta- 
NoHev ovvtpexew mdytas tors ta Apayuara Lyovras—éxacrov 
émioxomov eovocar tyew 775 savtov maporxtas—reparrépc 
be pndiv mparcew enczeupsiv dixa Tov ths untpondrews énto- 
xO710v. 
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- Archbp. De Marca, de Concordia. vi. cap. 1. Barrow, 
On the Pope’s Supremacy, p,-165. Durry, Be Ant. Eccles. 
Discipl. 1. 3 8.- * 

@. 7. As, then, at that time the Eastern Empire 
consisted, politically, of seven districts called Dz- 
oceses (Storxyoers,) and seven also composed the 
Western, there were, I suppose, seven ecclesiastical 
districts coinciding with them in the Hast and 
seven in the West also? 


A. Yes; and these ecclesiastical districts were 


also termed Dioceses. 

@. 8. And as in these fourteen dioceses there 
were altogether about one hundred and eighteen 
minor territorial divisions called Provinces (éxapyiau,) 
so there were as many sub-diyisions in the Church? 

A. Yes; and these ecclesiastical sub-divisions 
were also termed Provinces. 

@. 9. And as in each province there were seve- 
ral cities, with their respective precincts (xapocxiac) 
attached to them, so there were several Chief 
Churches, each haying “its own territorial range 
allotted to it ? . 

A. There were; and these too were called xapo- 
xia, Pareci#, which word in English has now de- 
scended to describe a Parish, from signifying what 
we now term a Diocese; as éixyovs has also de- 
scended to designate a Diocese, from signifying, as 
it once did, a combination of several Dioceses. 


1 Bp. Brtson, Appendix to Perpetual Government of 
Christ’s Church, p. 540. Moapouxva, Parecia non civitatem 
solum in qua Episcopus sedem habuerat, sed totam regionem 
finitimam civitati assignatam sive subjectam signficat. Ca- 
passuTivs, Concil. cap. xxviii. and cap. xxvii. p. 114. Iste 
Canon (Antioch. 9) tres commemorat Ecclesiasticae Praefec- 
ture gradus. 

1. éxapytay, Provinciam sub Metropolitano Preesule ; 

2. napovxion, Parceciam, sub comprovinciali sive suffra- 
ganeo Hpiscopo ; ; ; att 

3. ydpar, locum seu minorem, unde Hopenvoxoror dicti, 
locorum particularium intra Parceciam prefect ; 
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Part Sed omnes gradus illos antecellebat Diacesis, habens plu- 
I. res Provincias, qualis erat singulorum Patriarcharum ditio. — 


wwe Nunc vero Diccesis usurpari pareecié solet, ipsa verd — 
Parecia pro infima Preefecturaé pagorum, quarum prefectus 
yulgo Parochus audit, meliis tamen juxta Greecorum Cano- 
num expressionem Paracus diceretur. 


@. 10. And now, to ascend in an inverted order, 
what, first, were the rulers of these Chief Churches 
called ? c 

A. Bishops. 

©. 11. Could there be more than one Bishop in 
a city ? 

A. No;t there could not: this was specially 
prohibited by the laws of the Church, and censured 
by them as schismatical; and a second Bishop in a 
city is regarded by them as no Bishop.? 


1 Concil. Nicaen. ¢. 8. iva py év cy moree Sv0 éntoxortor 
ot. S. Hreron. ad Ep. Philipp. i. Non.in wnd-urbe plures 
Episcopi esse potuissent. S, Cornet. ap. Euseb. vi. 43. 
tls Envoxonos év xaborxyn Exxagorg. 

2 §. Cyprian, ad Antonian. ep. 52. ~Quisquis post wnum 
(Episcopum) factus est, non jam secundus ille sed nullus est. 

S. Cyprian, ad Step. ep. 67. Foris esse coepit qui, Epis- 
copo Cornelio ordinato, profanum altare erigere, adulteram’ 
cathedram collocare, et sacrificia offerre fentayerit. ‘ 

S. Curysost. Theodoret. et @icumen. in Epist. ad Phil. i. 
BincuaM, U1. xiii. 1. xvit. v. 3. 


@. 12. What were the Episcopal Rulers of the 
Provinces styled ? : 

A. Metropolitans, (Ecclesiastical Governors of 
the mother city pnrpémors,) and sometimes Arch- 
bishops, though this latter title was more generally 
applied to a still more dignified ecclesiastical office ; 
and all were called Apostolic? 

@. 13. And what were those of the Dioceses called? 

A. Patriarchs,t Exarchs, Archbishops.2 


* Conc. Chalcedon. act. ii. vol. iv. p. 338. ed. Labbe. 
dowraror marpiazar Suorxnoews Exdorns.—Act. iii. p. 395. 
GpYrEenvowong xol marpiapyy THs Meyanns “‘Puuns Agovre. 
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~? Concil. Chalcedon. can. 30, Justin. Novell. ii, Qon- Czar. 
cerning their limits, see Conc. Const. ¢. 2. Conc. Ephes.i. XII. 


Act. 7. ra . SS 
@. 14. So that there were, on the whole, four- 


teen Patriarehs in the Roman Empire? 
Yes." 


i Binewam, i. xvii. 20. 

Casassutivs, Notit. Concil. xxvii. xxviii. 

The importance of this subject will justify the insertion 
of the following large extract’ from Dr. Richarp CRAKAN- 
tHorPe’s Defensio Kcclesize Anglicans, Lond. 1625, p. 144. 
Keelesiim, in sua Dicecesium et: Provinciarum divisioné : 
ac reg:mine, civilem formam et Regimen sequutam esse, : 
heminem qui antiquitatis pauld studiosior est, latere arbi- 
tror. Docet hoe preter alia Concilium Chalcedonense. Hine 
factum, ut sicut Imperium Romanum in duas generales 

artes, seu duos orbes (sic vocari solebant) divideretur, ita 
eclesiam generaliter primo, in Orientalem et Occidentalem 
partirentur. - 

Ut in Oriente septem erant Imperii Diaceses, in Occidente, 
preter Romanz urbis Prefectwram, sex: itidem et quatuor- 
decim diceceses antiquitus habuit Ecclesia. Septem orientis 
tam Imperii quam Eeclesize Diceceses he erant. 1. #gyptus, 
cujus ut et Libyze, Thebaidis, ac Pentapolis Provinci, 

Alexandrino suberant Patriarche. 2. Oriens, cujus provin- : 
cize Antiocheno Patriarchz subjectae. 3. Asiana, cujus olim i 
Provincize Ephesine Primati, post Constantinopolitano Patri- 
archze subdite. 4. Pontica, tujus metropolis Caesarea. 5, 
Thracia, cujus Provintiz Grecia, Achaia, alisque Thessa- 
lonicensi olim Episcopo, ut primati Diceceséos, post Constan- 
tinopolitano Patriarchee suljectee fuerunt. 6. Macedonia, et 

7. Dacia. 

Septem quoque in Occidente. Prima omnium erat Ro- 
mana, cujus propria, et, ut Hincmarus vocat, specialis Dic- 
cesis, evant, illize Provincie que suburbicarie dicte sunt, 
quia Vicario Imperatoris in civilibus,in Ecclesiasticis Romano 
Patriarche suberant; queeque ab Italie Proyinciis omnino 
secernuntur. 

Quis vel certius cognoscere potuit, vel rectius oe ad 
Romani pontificis antiquos limites, quam Ruffinus, Presby- 
ter ipse Romane Ecclesia, in e& enutritus, in his pervesti- 

andis diligenter versatus? Is de industria quasi explicans Canon 6. 
esdensinn Canonem, Romano Episcopo non alias quam sz- 
burbicarias attribuit Provincias, aut Keclesias. Hee in uni- 
versum decem erant Provinciz. Insule tres, Sicilia, Corsica, 
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; 


Parr et Sardinia, et septem alize in eo Italize tractu, qui ad Ori- 
I. _entem vergit et Austrum, ad Occidentem vero non ultra 
HH — Magram fluvium, qui Hetruriz limes, et Astwm fluvium 
(Esis Plinio et Blondo vocatur) non longe ab Ancona pro- 
tendebantur. Cujus illud certum omnino indicium, quod 
Piceni (in quo Ancona sita) pars una Picenum suburbicarium 
dictum sit, altera, Annonarium, quia in Picena regione su- 
burbicarium provinciarum terminus. Si igitur Italia juxta 
Antonini Itinerarium in sedecim, aut rectius juxta Notetiam 
in septemdecim, Provincias dividatur, praeter tres illas Insu- 
las, 4. Campania, 5. Tuscia, 6. Picenum suburbicarium, ie 
Apulia, cum Calabria, 8. Bruttium, 9. Samnium, et 10. Va- 
leria, quia suburbicaric regiones, et Provincie erant, Romano 
subjectz Patriarch, illiusque Diecesis propria ac peculiaris 
fuerunt. ; 

Secunda. Italica Diecesis dicta est, que septem alias Italise 
complectebatur Provincias. 1. Venetias nempe, cum Istria, 
2. Aimiliam, 3. Liguriam, 4. Flaminiam cum Piceno Anno- 
nario, 5.. Alpes Cottias, 6. Rhaetiam primam, 7. et Rhe- 
tiam secundam; que omnes Provincise, ut in civilibus 
sub ab Imperatore illis dato vicario, ita in Ecclesiasticis, 
Mediolanensi Primati, ut suo, Metropolitano, parebant. 
Quare ab Athanasio Mediolanum Italie Metropolis, sicut 
Romane ditionis Metropolis Roma, nominatur. Ita in duas 
Dicecesis Italia olim diyisa, una Jtalice appellationem reti- 
nuit, altera aburbe et Suburbicariis Provinciis nomen accepit: 
illa Romano, hee Mediolanensi. Episcopo subjecta. Tertia, 
Africana dicecesis erat, in qua Episcopiolim plusquam ducenti, 
Metropolitani etiam complures; qui omnes et ipsorum Pro- 
vincie, Carthaginiensi Episcopo ut Primati totius diccesis 
suberant. Quarta IJllyriwm, quee ut suas Provincias, ita 
suum, qui eis preerat, Primatem olim habuit, sed post, tota 
ipsa Dicecesis Constantinopolitano subjecta erat Patriarchee. 
Quinta est Gallia, cujus olim Metropolis fuit Augusta Tre- 
verorum, et totius Dicecesis Primas Treyerensis Episcopus; 
sed ea dignitas ad Arelatensem postea translata. Sexta, His- 
panarum, cujus ut Regia, ita Metropolis quoque Hispalis 
fuisse videtur: posted und cum Regia, primatus quoque 
dignitas Toletano concessit Episcopo. Septima et Brittani- 
arum, cujus ut olim Regia, ita et Metropolis Hboracum fuisse 
conjicitur: sed iste 4 multis retrd saeculis, Cantuariensi Epis- 
copo ut Primati, aut (ut eum Malmsburiensis, et Glossa 
Juris vocant) Patriarche Dicecesis tota subjecta. 

Et quidem antiquitis hac Dicecesium in Ecclesia, juxta 
Imperii formam facta divisio; sed ea et mutata sepids 
Conciliis, et ab Imperatoribus. 

Nec in divisione solim Diccesium Imperium sequuta est 
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Keclesia, sed et in ipsius regimine, mirum omnind est quim Car. 


illius formam imitata sit. Nam sicut in quatuordecim illis 
Dicecesibus erant in uniyersum Provinciee centwm et octodecim ; 
ita et totidem Provincias numerabat Ecclesia. Ut in sin- 
gulis Provinciis erant complures urbes, quibus singulis infe- 
rioris ordinis Judices civiles, quos Defensores civitatum fer’ 
vocabant, praeponebantur ; ita in singulis civitatibus Hpis- 
copos Suo8, qui eas cum pareecia tot circumjacente guberna- 
bant, preeficiebat Ecclesia. Ut Provincie singule suos hebe- 
bant Proconsules Consulares, aut Provinciarum presides, qui 
in Metropoli Provinciz residentes, aliis in e& Provincia 
authoritate preibant: itidem habuit et Ecclesia Episcopos 
suos Metropolitanos, seu Archiepiscopos, quibus ut Preesidi 
Proyinciz, ceeteri illius Provinciz Episcopi subjecti erant. 
Ut singule ille qguatuordecim Dicecesis Vicarios Imperatoris 
Augustales, Priefectos Preetorio, aut alio nomine vocatos, in 
primaria urbe, seu Metropoli totius Dicecesis, velut generales 
illius Rectores habuerint, quorum tanta autoritas, ut nulla 
post Imperatorem major: itidem et Ecclesia in singulis suis 
quatuordecim Diccesibus, Primarios quosdam et pree-omnibus 
eminentes suos habuit Episcopos, qui xar’ éoynv Patriarche, 
vel Primates Patriarchales dicebantur, qui in primarif sede 
et totius Diccesis Metropoli constituti, non Episcopis solim 
qui Parecias, sed et Metropolitanis qui Provincias regebant, 
preponebantur, quorum singulorum tanta est in Keclesia 
autoritas, ut non sit in Episcopo ullo post Imperatorem 
Jesam Christum ulla major. 

Ut in toto Imperio antiquitus tres inter omnes eminebant 
civitatis, ‘‘ Prima urbes inter, divim domus, aurea Roma :’’ 
secunda, Alexandria, quee a Dione Chrysostomo per excellen- 
tiam Civitas, et secunda omnium que sub sole sunt, vocatur. 
Tertia, Antiochia, que teste Hegesippo tertium omnium in 
orbe civitatum locum obtinet ; itidem in Keclesia, tres illarum 
urbium [piscopi pre aliis omnibus insignes erant. et specta- 
biles: ideoque per excellentiam VPatriarche dicti: cum 
reliqui wndecim Diccesium Episcopi, lictt Patriarchali omni 
potestate illis pares, non Patriarche, sed Primates dicerentur: 
Primates, Patriarchales inquam, non solum Metropolitan: 
at Primate Dicecesium suarum Patriarchalium, non unius 
Provincice Primates. 

Hee antiquitus et divisio et regimen in Ecclesiis instituta. 
Nec cert? vel ad pacem in Ecclesia conservandam, vel ad 
jurisdictionem cuique Episcopo suam sartam tectam tuen- 
Jam, aut facilior aut commodior ulla Parceciarum, Provinct- 
arum, et Dicecesium distributio fieri potuit aut inveniri. 


@. 15. We have before seen what are the func- 
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Parr tions of a Bishop; what next is the office of a 
Metropolitan ? . 
~A. To -consecrate or confirm his suffragan 
Bishops, and no one-could be ordained a Bishop in 
his province without his consent and approbation, 
and any such ordination was null and void; to 
receive appeals, and decide controversies among the 
Bishops of his province, either by himself, or by 
commission, or by reference to a Provincial Synod ;? 
to convoke and to preside in Provincial Synods,* 
(generally summoned twice a year;) which all his 
Suffragans were bound to attend; to give to his 
Suffragans literee formate when going into foreign 
parts,* and to publish imperial decrees on ecclesias- 
tical matters. . 


1 Concil. Nic. can. 4. zd xvpos (confirmation of Bishop) 
5156000 xad Exdorny énapyiay to pytponomry.—Can. 6. 
Xopls yvouns row wntpomoarrov wy Serv elvav éatoxortoy.— 
Cone. Sardic, c. 6.—Cone. Ephes. Decret. de Epise. Cypr. 
—Cone. Chale. Act. 16. ; 

‘Antioch. 9. Laodic. 12. Chalced. 19. 25, Carth. 11, 12. 
Arelat. 5, 6. ; 

2 Cod. Justin. 1. v. 29. Cone. Const. 6.35. Cone. Nic. 5. 
Chalced. 19. Antioch. 9. 20. 38. Arelat. 19. 

3 Conc. Nic. ¢. 5. “Chalced. 19. 

* Cone. Carth. iii. 28. 


©. 16. What is the office of a Patriarch ? 

A. To ordain or confirm the Metropolitans of 
his Dicecesis or Patriarchate; to convoke them to 
Synods, which they were obliged to attend;? to 
receive appeals from the Metropolitans* and from 
the Synods*in his jurisdiction; to communicate 
imperial decrees® to his Metropolitans. 

' Justin. Novell. 7. 131. ¢. 3. ? Theodoret, Epist. 81. 

3 Cone. Chale. c. 9. ¢. 17.. Justin. Novell. 123. 137. 

* Concil. Chalced. can. 9. ° Justinian. Epilog. Novell. 6. 

@). 17. Were any of the cities, in which the four- 
teen Patriarchs resided, superior in civil dignity 
to the rest ? 
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A. Yes, three: Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. Omar. - 

@. 18. And were the Patriarchs of these superior 
in ecclesiastical rank to the other eleven ? 

A. They were not higher im order, (for all Pa- ans. 13,18. 
triarchs possess co-ordinate and independent autho- ) 
rity,) but they had precedence of the others in 
place. 

_ ©. 19. And was this precedence Hable to 
change? — veer yr. F 

A. Yes: it wast If a city rose or declined in 

civil power and importance, then, after mature 
‘consideration of the circumstances of. the case, its 
ecclesiastical precedence was modified. Thus, for 
instance, the Bishop of Constantinople, from not 
‘bemg a Patriarch at all, was raised, a. D. 381, 
under Theodosius the Great, to- the dignity of the 
second among the fourteen Patriarchs.? 


! By Concil. Constantinop. a. p. 381, can. 3, and Con- 
ceil Chalcedon. a. pv. 451, can. 28, the second place is 
assigned to Constantinople, dca 76 elvav véav “Pouny ; and in 
Concil. Chalcedon. a. p. 451, can. 28, Constantinople is 
declared to be on a parity with Rome, (ray iowy anonai- 
evoow rpecBelwy ty npeoBurépg Baoctarde “Pouy.) See Concil. 
Trull. or Quini-Sext. can. 36. On the same principle as - 
the first place has been given to Rome, da 76 Baorevery 
rm ridtuy éxewvyy. Op. act. 16. Cone. Chalced. Constanti- 
nople is called the Head of all the Churches (Constantinopo- 
litana Eeclesia omnium aliarum est caput) by Justinian, 
Cod. i. Tit. 3. ¢. 24. 

Compare Concil. Trullan. a. p. 692. can. 38, Concil. 
Chalcedon. ean. 17. e rug 2x Baorarxns eFovelus ExawioOy moaus 
H anders xawtoOern, Tots morrruxors xal Snmoctors Tvrtorg xaw 
Tov Exxdnoworixay maporxrav 4 Takis axonovderta. 

Binewam, Antiq. IX. 1. 7. 

2 Abp. BramHa tt, i. 130. 177. 


@. 20. By what process were these variations 
effected ? 

A. It was unlawfult for a Bishop to take any 
steps to obtain the —— of his own see; but 
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Part, it was competent to a General Council, convoked 


Dan. ii. 21, 
y. 30, dl. 


by the Emperor, to deliberate, and decide, with 
the imperial sanction, on questions of this nature. 


1 Concil. Chalced. 12. Bryeuam, XVII. v. 37. 


@. 21. It appears, then, that while the Epzsco- 
pal Office is of Divine institution, and cannot, in its 
spiritual nature and ministrations, be affected by 
any human laws, the actual exercise of authority of 
Bishops, as Diocesans, Metropolitans, and Patri- 
archs, may depend, for its distribution and appor- 
tionment, upon secular circumstances, and be subject 
to modifications from civil authority after ecclesias- 
tical consultation ? “a 

A. Certainly. The history of the Church 
affords many proofs and examples‘ of this. By 
the order of God’s Providence in the world, king- 
doms..are augmented and diminished, they are 
transferred from one sceptre to another, as He 
wills in His supreme wisdom and power; and the 
bounds of ecclesiastical jurisdiction have been usu- 
ally modelled accordingly.? : 


1 Concil. Constant. a. p. 381, can. 2. Concil. Ephes. ap. 
431. tom. iii. p. 801, Labbe. Chalcedon. a. p, 451, can. 12. 
Justin. Novell. 11. case of Justiniana Prima. ; 

* Barrow, Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy, pp. 171, 
172, London, 1683, thus states the law and practice of the 
Church on this subject. Patriarchs are an human institution. 
As they were erected by the power and prudence of men, so 
they may be dissolved by the same. They were erected by 
the leave and confirmation of Princes; and by the same they 
may be dejected, if great reason do appear. No ecclesiastical 
power can interpose in the management of any affairs within 
the territory of any Prince without his concession. By the laws 
of God, and according to ancient practice, Princes may 
model the -bounds of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Wherefore, 
each Prince (having supreme power in his own dominion, 
and equal to what the Emperor had in his) may exclude any 
foreign Prelate from jurisdiction in his territories. It is 
expedient for peace and publie good that he should do thus. 


power in the dominion of any Prince, is eatenus his subject; ~~ 

as the Popes and all Bishops were to the Roman emperors. 
Abp. Bramuatt, i. 177-8. ii. p. 185, 186, ed. Oxf. | 
In a. p. 1721, the Church of Russia, and in a. p. 1833, the ; 
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Such Prelate, according to the rules of Christianity, ought Crap. 
to be content with his doing so.. Any Prelate exercising XIII. 
: 
: 


Chureh of Greece, was detached from the Patriarchate of ; 
Constantinople. [ | ¥. 
: Ss ; 
3 

CHAPTER XIII. . 


PRIVILEGES IN THE CHURCH. 
Discipline.—Power of the Keys. 
®,. 1. Wx have spoken of the Word of God, and 


of the ministration of the Word and Sacraments; 
what other privilege must we next notice as pos- 
sessed by the Church? 

_ A. That of Déscipline.* ~ 


1 Homies, Homily for Whitsunday, Part II.. Oxon. 
1822, p. 428. The true Church hath always three notes or 
marks whereby it is known: pure and sound doctrine, the 
sacraments ministered according to Christ’s holy institution, 
and the right use of Ecclesiastical discipline. This description 
of the Church is agreeable both to the Scriptures of God, 
and also to the doctrine of the ancient Fathers, so that none 
may justly find fault therewith. See above, ch. ii. ans. 12. 


ee a 


@. 2. What is this power of exercising Church | 
Discipline usually called ? 

A. It is usually termed by divines the Power of 
the Keys, of which it is one main and primary 
part. 


1 Abp. Cranmer’s Catechism, pp. 193-204, ed. Oxf. 1829. 


@®. 3. Whence did it receive this name ? Matt. xvi. 19. 
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Part A. From the words of Christ to St. Peter, and 

I. in him to all Presbyters: “I will give to thee the 
*— Keys of the kingdom of heaven.” pias 5 
@. 4. You say, “in St. Peter to all Presby- 

Matt. xviii. ters ;’! how does this appear ? 
17, 18. 9, A. From the fact, that the power which our 
Lord here gave to St. Peter, He gave‘to all the 
Apostles, and to the Church generally; and this 
is further apparent from the universal language 
and practice of the Church, according to which all 

Presbyters have ever used this power. 


1 OrpERING oF Priests, in the Book of Common Prayer 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. Receive the 
Holy Ghost for the Office and Work of a Priest in the 
Church of God, now committed unto thee by the Imposition 
of our Hands. - Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are for- 
given ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. 
And be thou a faithful Dispenser of the Word of God, and 
of His Holy Sacraments; in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. . 

2 See below, 8S. Curysost., S. Aua., S. Amprosz, at the 
close of this chapter, and the beginning of the next. ‘ 

S. Aue. in Joannis Evang. Tract. exviii. - Sicut in Apos- 
tolis cum esset etiam ipse numerus duodenarius, id est, 
quadripartitus in ternos, et omnes essent interrogati, solus 
Petrus respondit, Tu es Christus Filius Det vivi; et ei dicitur, 
Tibi dabo claves regné coelorum, tanquam ligandi et solvendi 
solus acceperit potestatem: cum et illud unus pro omnibus 
dixerit, et hoc cwm omnibus tanquam personam gerens ipsius 
unitatis acceperit: ideo unus pro omnibus, quia unitas est 
in omnibus. y 

S. Cyprian. de Unitate Ecclesix, p. 106. Loquitur Do- 
minus ad Petrum, Ego tihi dico, inquit, quia tu es Petrus, &e. 
Kt iterum eidem post resurrectionem suam dicit : Pasce oves 
meas. Super unum eedificat Ecclesiam suam. Et quamvis 
Apostolis omnibus parem potestatem tribuat et dicat: Sicut 
misit me Pater, et Ego mitto vos, accipite Spiritum Sanctum. 
Si, cut remiseritis peccata, remittantur illi: si cui tenuerttis, 
tenebuntur: tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis ejus- 
dem originem ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposuit. 
Iloc erant utique et ceteri Apostoli, quod fuit Petrus, pari 
consortio preediti et honoris potestatis, sed exordium ab uni- 
tate proficiscitur, ut Ecclesia una monstretur. 
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S.. Frruiran. Epist. apud Cyprian, p. 225. Potestas pec- Crap. 
‘catorum remittendorum Apostolis data est, et Episcopis qui XIII. 
eis vicaria ordinatione succedunt. Casavpon. Exc. Baron. GAD 
p. 377. Ecclesia semper credidit ex verbis Domini ad Petrum 
cuivis presbytero legitime ordinato hoc jus competere. 

8 §. Ave. in Joannis Evang. Tract. exxiv. 5. Quando:ei 
dictum est, Tibi dabo claves regni -ccelorum, universam sig- 
nificabat Ecclesiam, que in hoc seculo diversis tentationi- 
-bus velut imbribus, fluminibus, tempestatibus quatitur, et 
non cadit, quoniam fundata est super petram, unde Petrus 
nomen accepit. Non enim a Petro petra, sed Petrus a petra; 
sicut non Christus a christiano, sed christianus a Christo 
yocatur. Ideo quippe ait Dominus, Super hanc petram edi- 
Jicabo Ecclesiam meam, quia dixerat Petrus, Tu es Christus 
Filius Det vivi. Super hance ergo, inquit, petram quam 
econfessus és, xdificabo Ecclesiam meam. Petra enim erat 
Christus: super quod fundamentum etiam ipse edificatus 
est Petrus. Fundamentum quippe aliud nemo potest ponere 
preter id quod positum est, quod est Christus Jesus. He- 
clesia ergo quee fundatur in Christo, claves ab eo regni 
coelorum accepit in Petro, id est, potestatem ligandi solven- 
dique peccata. 


@, 5. In what respects are keys an emblem of 
ecclesiastical authority ? 

A. Keys are wont to be given to stewards, trea- 
surers, warders, and other. officers, domestic and jf; *%*#, 
civil, as badges of trust and power.* The proper ii,7. xx 1. 
use of keys is to open, to admit, to shut in or shut 
out, and again to re-admit: and so Christ has 
given to His Ministers the power, in subordination 
to Himself, of admitting to the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven, of excluding from it, and of re-admitting to it; 
and this is what is meant, when it is said that they 
have from Christ the power of the Keys.’ 


1 Thence Christ’s Ministers are called rapcav, oixovopor. 
See 1 Cor. iv. 1. 2 Cor. vi. 4. Col. i. 25, Tit. i. 7. 1 Pet. 
iy. 10. 

“" Hooxrr, VI. rv. 1. They that have the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven are hereby signified to be stewards of 
the house of God, under whom they guide, command, and 
judge His family. The souls of men are God’s treasure, 
committed to the trust and fidelity of such as must render 
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Parr a strict account for the very least which is under their 
i custody. : 

: Barrow, de Potestate Clavium, iv. p. 50, ed. 1687. This 

Latin Treatise is fuller and more complete than the English 

one of the same author, entitled, On the Power of the Keys. 


®. 6. You speak of admitting to the Kingdom 
of Heaven; when so speaking, what do you mean 
by the Kingdom of Heaven ? 

A. I mean, first, the Visible Church, or the 
Kingdom of Grace + and, secondly, that to which 
it leads the faithful Christian,—namely, the Jnvi- 
sible Church or the Kingdom of Glory. 


1 See above, chaps. ii. and ili. 


Q. 7. How do Christ’s Ministers admit persons 
into the kingdom of heaven in the former sense ? 
A. By the Ministry of the Word of God, that 
is, by Preaching ; and by Baptism. 
Q. 8. How do they exclude from the kingdom of 
heaven?s * 
1 Gor. v.55. A. By Church censures, after solemn investiga- 
2Tim.ii.17. tion, trial, and admonition, and specially by the 
judicial sentence of excommunication. 
®. 9. What are the intents and ends of Church 


censures ? 


Bicc  . With respect to Christ, the ends and aims 
25. xliv. 23. of Church censures are, to maintain His honour ; 
13. sy, With respect to the Church, to preserve her holi- 
2Chron. ness, purity, and unity; with respect to offenders, 


xxiii. 18. 
icon v.47.t0 warn them by a pre-announcement of the final 


i Ve Judgment,’ to inspire them with godly sorrow, 

1Tim.i20. to the intent that “they may learn not to blas- 
pheme,” and “that their spirits may be saved in 
the day of the Lord;” and with respect to all 
others, to deter them from similar offences. For, 
Impunitas semper ad deteriora invitat,? and, Mi- 
natur innocentibus qui parett nocentibus. 


' Tertuniian. Apol. 38. Summum futuri judicii prejue 
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diciwm eat si quis. ita deliquerit uta communicatione ora- Crap. 
tionis et conventus et omnis sancti commercii relegetur. XIII. 

8. Cyprian. de Habitu Virginum, p. 92. This ee oe 
commences with a recital of the benefits of Church Disci- 


pline. 
Commination Office of the Church of upland: 
2 5 Coxs, 109. _ > § 4 Coxs, 45. es 


@. 10. What, es is the true character of . 
Church censures? 

A. They are acts of charity to the offender ‘and 2,0 &+ 
to others; and the omission of them, when they 
ought to be exercised, is an act of injury and cru- 
_elty.* Knowing-God’s wrath againt sin, the Church 
must censure it. T'erreo, quia timeo,? is her motto, 2 Com x. 11 
and Si perdo, pereo. 


1 Wispom yi. 17. The very true beginning of Wisdom 
is the desire of Discipline, and the care of Discipline is Love, 

and Love is the keeping of her laws. 

Ecctvs. xxiii. 1-3. O Lord, . . . who will set scourges 
over my thoughts, and the Discipline of wisdom over 
mine heart? that-they-spare me not for mine ignorances, 
and it pass not by my sins; lest mine increase, and my 
sins abound to my destruction, and I fall before mine adver- 

saries, and mine enemy rejoice over me, whose hope is far 
from Thy mercy. 

Eprsroza Cleri Rom. ap. S..Cyprian ep. 31. Ubi poterit 
medicina indulgentie proficere si etiam 1pse medicus, inter- 
cepta poenitentia, indulget periculis? si tantummodo operit 
vulnus! -Hoc est non curare, sed occidere. 

S. Curysostom. ii. 112, ed. Savil. 6 pndeucon aicocs 
Timapray TuBEls, movovovyt es Ty adeiq. 

S. Ave. Serm. xiii. Disciplinam qui abjicit, infelia: est; 
qui negat crudelis est. 

2 §. Aue. in Ps. Ixiii. iv. 895, et ad Litt. Petilian. iii. 4, 
Ecclesiastica, Disciplina, medicinalis vindicta, terribilis leni- 
tas, charitatis severitas. 


@. 11. Is it, then, to be considered a matter of 
ehoice with the Ministers of Christ whether they 
will exercise such discipline or no? 


A. No. Christ neither said nor did any thing 
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Parr in vain. When He said, “If he will not hear 


I. the Church,” He ordered the Church to speak ; 
—+— and when He gaye the Apostles power for the 
i’ government of His Church, He commanded them 
Mark vi7- to exercise it; and, accordingly, St. Titus and St. 
Luke ix.1-6. Timothy are commanded by St. Paul to rebuke 


xxiv. 47. 


1Tim. v.20. with all authority; and the Bishops’ of Pergamus 
2 Tim. iv. 2. ° - d b St I rm 

Titus i.15. and Thyatira are severely reproved by St. John 
15, 20. ™ for suffering false doctrines and corrupt practices 


in their Churches. Non regit, says St. Augustine, 
qui non corrigit. 


1 §. Curysostom, ii. p. 160, ed. Savil. xa’ 6 Xpuords 
iniotnos (cous dtootonovs) Emit imarvtas, xar ov bovoy émtu- 
Timovras GARG xal xoAalovtas, Tov yap ovdevos tovtapy axov- 
cavra éxérevoey Gs eOvexdv elvar xat TeAovyv’ mas 8 
abrots tas xrers Lwxev 5 EC yap My MEAAOVOL xpLLEeW, aravTaV 
Yoovrar Gxvpor, xai wargv inv éovoray rov Seomecy xaw TOV 
MEW EANPACL, eal GAAwWs 2, Ec TOUTO xpar7oELev, GrtayTO, 

_ oynoetat xa Ta év Tats ExxAnoLats, xaL TH Ev TaLs TOAEDLy 
xat ta épv TaLs otxiaus—zxae ave xal xadte xarvra yer 
OFTAL. 

2 S. Hizron. in Mich. ce. v. Legamus Apocalypsin 
Joannis Apostoli, in qua laudantur accusanturque Angeli 
Keclesiarum pro virtutibus vitiisque eorum quibus preeesse 
dicuntur. : 

It is observable, that in the original Greek of the Revela- 
tion of St. John, (ii. 9, 10, iii. 2. 15-18,) the epithets 
assigned to the several Churches agree in gender with the 
word Angel, and not with the word Church, so that the Holy 
Spirit seems emphatically to identify each Church with its 
respective President, and to lay on him the responsibility of 
its failings and corruptions. 

3 §. Ave. in Ps. xliv. iv. p. 552. Tractat. in Joann. xlvi. 
Qui sua querit, non que Jesu Christi, peccantem non libere 
audet arguere. Ecce nescio quis peccavit; graviter pec- 
eavit; increpandus est, excommunicandus est. Sed excom- 
municatus, inimicus erit. Jam ille qui sua queerit, non quae 
Jesu Christi, ne inimicitiarum humanarum incurrat moles- 
tiam tacet, non corripit. Ecce lupus ovi guttur apprehendit ; 
tu taces, non increpas! O mercenarie, lupum venientem 
vidisti, et fugisti! Fugisti, quia tacuisti; tacuisti, quia 
timuisti. Fuga animi timor est. 
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Archbp. Cranmen’s Catechism, ed. Oxon. 1829, p. 201. Cuar. 
And this also is to be reproved, that some men, whiche con- © XLV. 
finue in manyfest and open synne, and go not about to ; 
amend their lyfes, yet they will be counted Christen men, and 
interpoyse to receaue the same sacramentes that other do, to 
come to the Churche, to worship God, and to pray with 
other. Such muste be warned of their fautes, and yf they 
refuse to heare and amende, then they ought to be excom- 
municate and put out of the Christen congregation, vntil 
they repente and amende their lyfes ; lest by suche manifest 
sinne and euil examples, other men might be provoked to do 
the lyke, and so at length many might ’be infected, and the 
Christen relygyon despised and euil spoken of, as though it 
were the worst relygyon, forasmuche as Christian men 
shoulde then leade a shameful and ungodly lyfe. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PRIVILEGES IN THE CHURCH. 


Absolution. 


@. 1. You spoke of re-admission to the Visible 
Church or Kingdom of Grace; and, secondly, by 
its means, to the Invisible Church or Kingdom of 
Glory ; how do the Ministers of Christ re-admit 
offenders into the Church or Kingdom of Heaven, 
both Visible and Invisible ? 

A. By disposing them to repentance by appli- 
cation of the salutary medicine of the promises to 
penitence, and threats against sin, revealed in the 
Word of God, and thus producing compunction 
and contrition in them; then by declaring, as 
God’s heralds, His readiness to pardon all who 
truly repent and believe in Him; then, by pro- 
nouncing their pardon and restoring them, on 
their repentance and faith, and confession of sins, 


; 
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Part through the ministry of reconciliation, which has 
J. been appointed and entrusted’ to them as Ministers” 
y—~ in thet. Church of God. 


1 §. Ava. Serm. cexiv. Ecclesia Dei vivi claves accepit: 

regni celorum, ut in ill per sanguinem Christi, operante ~ 
Spiritu Sancto, fiat remissio peccatorum. In hae Ecclesia 
reviviscit anima quz mortua fuerat peccatis, ut convivifice- 
tur Christo, cujus gratia sumus salvi facti. 
* ‘ F. Mason, de Ministerio, y. 10. Minister Evangelicus du- 
pliciter peccata remittit, dispositive et declarative: dispositive, 
quia homines ad remissionem peccatorum consequendam dis- 
ponit perducendo ad fidem et poenitentiam ; declarative, quia 
jam ponitentibus et credentibus pees remissionem tan- 
quam divinus preeeo declarat. Ita teneras conscientias cum 
peccatorum mole et desperatione luctantes per promissiones 
evangelicas spe venie erigimus, jamque pcenitentibus et cre- 
dentibus remissa peccata pronunciamus. See also Barrow, 
de Potestate Claviam, p. 58. 


@. 2. By what other figure beside that of opening 
and shutting by the Keys does Christ describe the 
exercise of Church authority ? 
| Matt. xviii, = A. By that of binding and loosing. ‘ Whose- 
John xx. 23. S0ever sins ye remit,’ says He to His Apostles, 

“they are remitted; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain they are retained.” 
Q. 3. Have men then the power of absolving their 
fellow-men from sin committed against God ? 
Mak i7, 2 No; not originally and of themselves, but 
Lukev. 21. Only derivatiwely and ministerially: for ‘Who 
Kev.ii7, can forgive sins but God alone?’ “They no more 
gwve pardon to the sinner, than the Physician gives 
health to the sick, or the Judge gives release to 
the accused: but they apply the means appointed 
and given by God for its attainment. 


1 S. Cyprian, de Lapsis, p. 129. Nemo se fallat, nemo se 
decipiat. Solus Dominus misereri potest. Veniam peccatis 
quz in ipsum commissa sunt, solus potest ille largiri, qui 
peccata nostra portayit, qui pro nobis doluit, quem Deus tra- 
didit pec peccatis nostris. 

S. Amwprose in 8. Luc. v.19. Quis potest peccata dimit- 
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ere nisi solus Deus, Qui per eos quoque dimittit, quibus Cmar. 
dimittendi tribuit potestatem ? ALV.. 
@, 4. Would it not then be more reverential to ~ “ ~ 
God to reserve the office of remitting sins to Him 
alone? | 
A. Obedience to God is true reverence. -It 
would be grievous disrespect to Him, and great 
wrong to His heritage, to rescind and refuse His 
rifts. The Church-shows her reverence to God, 
xy obeying Him, and by using them; i. e., by re- . 
nitting and retaining sins.t : 
1S. Amprosz, de Pcenitentia, lib. i. cap. 2. 6.. Sed aiunt 
¢@ Domino deferre reverentiam, Cui soli remittendorum 
riminum potestatem reservent. Imm6 nulli majorem inju- 
iam faciunt, quam qui ejus volunt mandata rescindere, com- 
nissum munus refundere. Nam cum Ipse in Evangelio suo 
lixerit Dominus Jesus: Accipite Spiritum sanctum ; quorum 
emiseritts peccata, remitiantur eis; et quorum detinueritis, 
letenta erunt; quis est ergo qui magis honorat, utrum qui 
nandatis obtemperat, an qui resistit? 
Ecelesia in. utroque servat obedientiam, ut peccatum et 
lliget et relaxet. ' 5 
@®. 5. But if no one can forgive sins but God, 
1ow can men be said to bind or loose? 
A. The Priest is like a civilt Judge, who does 
10¢ sit on the judicial tribunal to make laws, but 
0 administer them. He does not pronounce sen- 
ence of forgiveness, in his own name, or on his 
ywn authority, but in that of God,*? the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and upon the conditions of 
epentance and faith prescribed by Christ, and 
equired and ascertained after careful investigation 
»y the Priest in the exercise of his ministry. The 
yenitent must resort to the Priest, and the Priest 
nust examine, exhort, and make trial of his since- acts x. 4. 


i 1 i ; . . iii. 88. xx. 
ity. Christ’s power is here aivoxparopixy, or tmpe- oy.” *™™ 


wal; the Priest’s is duacovxy, or ministerial. It is Mark xvi 1a 
YHRIST who raises the sinner from the death of 2 Cor. v. 20. 


ohn xi. 43, 


in * but when He has raised him by His Spirit, 4 


Part 


Matt. vii. 6. 


Rey. iii. 7. 
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His word, or His ministry, He further says to His 
Ministers, “‘ Loose him and let him go.” 


1 ¥. Mason, de Ministerio, v. 10. -Absolutio non est de- 
claratoria tantum, est etiam judicatoria: Sacerdotem judicem 
esse fatetur Apologia Ecclesize Anglicans (non longé a prin- 
cipio;) requiritur autem judicium non discretionis modo 
sed authoritatis etiam et potestatis; siquidem persone ab- 
solvendz fidem suam et poenitentiam Pe profitentur, hic 
est cause cognitio; dein Minister iisdem peccatorum indul- 
gentiam declarat et obsignat ; hic est sententize dictio. 

2 §. Curys. in S. Joann. p. 923, Savil. Tarnp xai 6 
ids xai rd Gyvov IIvevpa ndvra oixovomer, 6 S& Lepeds typ 
iavrov SaverCer yrAwooay xat Tyv EawTOV mapéver HELPO- 

S. Amsrosz, de Peenitentié, cap. 2. Munus Spiritis 


‘Sancti est Officium Sacerdotis; jus autem Spiritfis Sancti 


in solvendis ligandisque criminibus est. Cap. 8. Omnia 


‘dedit Christus discipulis suis; sed nulla in. his hominis po: 


testas est, ubi divint muneris gratia viget. 

3 §. Aue. Serm. cexey. Quatriduano mortuo dicitur, 
Lazare, prodiforas. Excitat Dominus, si cor tangit. Per 
se excitat, per discipulos solvit. 


Q@. 6. Are then all who are absolved by Christ’s 
minister pardoned by Christ? or are all they whe 
are condemned by Christ’s minister condemned 
by Christ? ' 

A. No; aright sentence is the only one which 
Christ has authorized, and the only one which He 
will ratify, by giving it validity, spiritually and 
internally.t “‘Clavis potestatis nihil operatur sin¢ 
clave scventix.”* The key of knowledge or dis 
eretion is necessary to give effect to that of power, 
No one can be admitted through the door of Par. 
don, who has not passed through that of Penitence 
Christ. alone “‘ openeth, and no man shutteth; anc 
shutteth, and no man openeth;” and He turns the 
key in the hand of His minister only when it is 
moved aright. - 


‘ Tooker, UF vi. 2. Whether they remit or retain sins 
whatsoever is done by way of orderly and lawful proceeding 
the Lord Himself hath promised to ratify. dias 
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2 Prrrus Asttus, de.Tyr. Pont. cap. v. p. 107, ex Wes- Cua. 
selio. APY. 
®..7. If this be so, is not. the sentence of the’ 
Priest superfluous ? 
A. No; for God, in this as in other cases, is wisa, xvi7, 
pleased to work by means, and to use the agency 2!" 7. 
of His creatures, especially of men, as instruments 3 
in conferring His benefits upon other men; and 
though His power is not tied to means, yet, when 
He has appointed certain means for dispensing His 
grace, our salvation is restricted to the due and. 
reverent use of them. He remits the punishment of Acts ii.38. 


we - xxii. 16. 
original sin’ by means of the Sacrament of Bap- kom. vi.27. 


tism ; and in the case of actual sin, He confers the 
grace of His own pardon by the cnstrwmentality* 
-of priestly Absolution,? ordinarily and where it 
may be had, and whenever justly pronounced and 
duly received; and thus He makes repentance 
available to the true penitent, through the declara- 
tion and pronunciation of pardon by the Minister 
of Christ, acting by His authority, at His command, 
and by His power. Absolution does not give re- 
pentance, but makes it effectual; as the loosing 
of Lazarus did not -give him life, but the full and sony xi. 43, 
free use of it. = 


1 §. Amspross, de Peenit. lib. i. cap. 8. Cur preesumitis 
aliquos a colluvione diaboli per vos mundari posse? Cur 
baptizatis, si per hominem peccata dimitti non licet? In 
Baptismo utique remissio peccatorum omnium est; quid 
‘interest, utrum per pcenitentiam, an per lavacrum hoc jus 
sibi datum sacerdotes yindicent? Unum in utroque mys- 
terium est. 

S. Aue. Tractat. in 8. Joann. xu. ili. p. 1815, Regene- 
ratio spiritualis una est, sicut generatio carnalis una est: 
sicut ad nativitatem carnalem yalent muliebria viscera ad 
semel pariendum, sic ad nativitatem spiritualem valent vis- 
cera Ecclesia, ut semel quisque baptizetur. 

Ibid. p. 1830. Quomodo non caruit populus Israel pres- 
sura, Algyptiorum, nisi cum yenisset ad mare Rubrum, sic 
pressuri peccatorum nemo caret nisi cum ad fontem Bap- 
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tismi venerit. P: 2070. Propter hoc etiam sugens_parvulus 
a matre piis manibus ad Ecclesiam fertur, ne sine Baptismo 


_—. — exeat et in peccato quo natus est moriatur. 


Orrice for Public Baptism of Infants in the Church of 
England and Ireland. We call upon Thee for this infant, 
that he coming to Thy Holy Baptism, may receive remission 
of his sins by spiritual regeneration. . . . It is certain that 
children which are baptized, dying before they commit ac- 


tual sin, are undoubtedly saved.—Orrice of Private Baptism. 
~ Seeing now that this Child is by Baptism regenerate and 


grafted into the Body of Christ’s Church.—Orper of Con- 
FIRMATION. Almighty and everliving God, who hast vouch- 
safed to regenerate these Thy servants by water and the 
Holy Ghost, and hast given unto them forgiveness of all their 
sins.—See also Homies, 2 B. 11., and 2 B. rv. 1. Bp. 
Pearson on the Creed, Art. 1x. p. 368. ; 

WarerLann, Regeneration stated and explained, Works, 
vi. p, 306, : 

© a Mason, de Ministerio, v. 12. Minister est efficaxr Dei 
instrumentum ad remissionem efficiendam, et praeeo ad pro- 
mulgandam. .. . Ministri tanquam viva Dei instrumenta Deo 
co-operantia primo animas ad credendum et peenitendum ° 

‘perducunt, deinde iisdem peccatorum remissionem ex officio 
1dque secundum Christi institutum annuncient. Quod munus 
quoties qua decet reverentia preestatur, singularis benedic- 
tio-a Deo expectari potest. af; 

5 S$. AmBrosg, de Cain et Abel, ii. 4. Remittuntur pec- 
cata per officium sacerdotis sacrumque ministerium. 

S. Hteron. ad Esai. ni. Secunda post naufragium tabula 
Poenitentia est.—See Form of ABsoLuTion in the Visitation 
of the Sick. 

Homity on Common Prayer, p. 330. (ed. 1822.) Abso- 
lution hath the promise of forgiveness of sins. 

Bp. Jewett, Apol. ii. Sententiam quamcumque ministri 
ad hunc modum tulerunt, Deus ipse comprobat. R 

Abp. Cranmer on the Power of the Keyes, Catech. p. 202. 
God hath given the keyes of the kingdom of heaven, and 
authority to forgyve sin, to the ministers of the Church. 
And when the minister does so, then I ought steadfastly to 
believe that-my sins are truly forgyven me.—Compare 
Cranmur’s Works, iv. p. 283, ed. Jenkyns, 

_ Bp. Sparrow, Rationale, p. 14, ed. 1704. If our confes- 
sion be serious and hearty, this absolution is effectual, as if 
God did pronounce it from heayen: so says the Confession 
of Saxony, and Bohemia, and the Augsburg Confession, (xi. 
ll, Xill.) and so says St. Chrysostom in his Fifth Homily 

“on Esay, ‘ Heaven waits and expects the Priest’s sentence 
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here on earth ; and what the servant rightly binds or looses Cap. 
on earth, that the Lord confirms in heaven.” St. Augus- XIV, 
tine and St. Cyprian, and general Antiquity, say the same. ——— 

- Hooxrr, VI. vr. 8. Bp. Montacuz, Appello Czsarem, 25. 
Protestants hold that Priests have power, not only to pro- 
nounce, but to give, remission of sins. 

Curtiineworru, p. 409. (Serm. vii) Come to your spi- 

ritual physician, not only as io a learned man, experienced 
in the Scriptures, as one that can speak quieting words to 
you, but as to one who hath Authority delegated to him 
from God Himself, to absolve and acquit your sins. 


@. 8. What are the effects produced by Absolu- 
tion, as respects the relation of the person absolved 
to the Visible Church ? a 8 
A. First, a declarative one; for, even though 
the penitent sinner may, indeed, be pardoned by » 
God without Absolution, yet he is not regarded 
so to be in the eye of the Church. without the sacer- Lev: si 17- 
dotal declaration of it; just as the lepers among bmg. | 
the Jews, when healed, were not regarded. as clean, Lukexviild 
and restored as such to society, till they had been 
pronounced to be clean by the Priest. 
@. 9. Is not some other viszble effect produced 
by Absolution ? 
&. Yes. When a person under Church cen- 
sures is, on his repentance, reconciled to the 
Church by Absolution, he is restored to a partici- 
pation in the Holy Communion, and in the other 
means of grace in the Church, which is the De- 
pository of Grace aswell as the House of Disci- 
pline? 
1 See above, ch. iv. ans. 11. 
2 §. Auveustine, de Disciplina Christ. vi. p. 977. Dicente 
Scriptura, Accipite disciplinam in domo discipline, (where 
Ecelus. li. 31. 36, is called “ Scriptura,” though an Ecclesi- 
astical book only.)—Discipline domus est Ecclesia Christi.— 
§. Aue. de Moribus Eccl. i. 1146. 
See the citation from Peter Lombard in Hooker, VI. v1. 


8. Albeit a man be already cleared before God, yet he is 
not in the face of the Church so taken, but by virtue of the 
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priest’s sentence, who likewise may be said to bind by im- 
posing satisfaction, (and by censures constraining to amend 
their lives he doth more than declare and signify what God — 
hath wrought. VI. vi. 5.) and to loose by admitting to the 
Holy Communion. 


®..10. These are visible effects ; but what influ- 
ence has absolution on a man’s relation to the 
Ynvisible Church ? 

A. The visible effects lead to invisible results, 
which follow, as we have seen, from the right use 
of the means of grace in the Church; but, in ‘ad- 
dition to the grace conveyed by these means, the 
true penitent, for whose benefit Absolution was 


Luke vii. 41- mainly intended, will derive great spiritual comfort 


Luke xxiv. 
ihe 

2 Cor. vy. 18- 

20. : 


and assurance from it. 

@. 11. In what respects? . 

A. First, in obeying God, by using the ordi- 
nance which God has appointed for his good. 
Next, he will receive aid and encouragement. in 
his own supplications for pardon and grace, from 
the further co-operation of the prayers of God’s 
Minister, and of His Church,‘ that his sins may 
be forgiven, and his fidelity confirmed; and he 
will feel his scruples removed, and his faith, hope, 
and love to God, increased by an assurance of par- 
don from God, delivered to him by His. ambassa- 
dor,’ authorized and commanded to act in His 
Name. And thus he is openly and effectually 
re-admitted by Absolution into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


1S. Amsrosz, De Peenitentia, ii. c. 10. Fleat pro te Mater 
Keclesia, et culpam tuam lachrymis lavet.—Amat Christus 
ut pro uno multi rogent. 

TrrtTuLiian, De Poen. ec. 9. 


2 Hooxgr, VI. vr. 14. The last and sometimes hardest to 
be satisfied by repentance are our own minds; are we not 
bound, then, with all thankfulness to acknowledge His infi- 
nite goodness whom it hath pleased (VI. v1. 17) to ordain 
for men’s spiritual comfort consecrated persons, who by 


r 
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sentence of power and authority given from above, may, as 
it were, out of His mouth, ascertain timorous and doubtful 
minds, ease them of their scrupulosities, leave them settled 
in peace, and satisfied of God’s mercy to them? 

$ Hooxsr, VI. v1.5. Having first the promises of God 
for pardon generally unto all offenders penitent; and parti- 
cularly for our own unfeigned meaning the infallible tes- 


Crap. 
XIV. 


—— 


timony of a good conscience, the sentence of God’s ap- - 


pointed officer and vicegerent to approve with impartial 
judgment the quality of what we have done, and as from 
his tribunal, in that respect to assoil us of any crime, I see 
no cause but we may rest ourselves very well assured touch- 
ing God’s most merciful pardon and grace. : 

@. xii. Is there any difference in principle be- 
tween the Churches in England and America on 
the subject of Absolution ? 

A. There can be none; because the American 
Church has declared, in her Preface to her Book 
of Common Prayer, “that this Church is very far 
from intending to depart from the Church of 
England in any essential point of doctrine, .disci- 
pline or worship; or further than local circum- 
stances require.” : . 

Q. xiii. Is there any difference in practice? 

A. Yes; the English Church encourages, and 
the American Church discourages, the practice of 
private Absolution. 

~ Q. xiv. How does that appear? 

A. In the exhortation to receive the Holy Com- 
_munion, the Church of England expressly en- 
courages persons who cannot quiet their own 
consciences, to seek the benefit of Absolution; this 
the American Church omits. In the English 
office for the Visitation of the Sick, that Church 
provides a form of Absolution, which was formerly 
directed to be used on all occasions of private Abso- 
lution, which the American omits.* 

1 Eneiisuh Communion Orrice. If there be any of you, 
who, by this means cannot quiet his own conscience herein, 
but requireth further comfort or counsel, let him come to 
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Part me, or to some learned minister of God’s Word, and open — 
_ I. his grief, that by the ministry of God’s holy Word he may ~ 
+ — receive the benefit of absolution, together with ghostly © 
counsel and advice, to the quieting of his conscience, and 
avoiding of all scruple and doubtfulness. 

American Communion Orrice. If there be any of you, 
who, by these means cannot quiet his own conscience herein, 
but requireth further comfort or counsel, let him come to 
me, or to some other minister of God’s Word, and open his 
grief, that he may receive such godly counsel and advice as 
may tend to the quieting of his conscience, and the removing 
of all scruple or doubtfulness. 

Rusric IN THE OFFICE FOR THE VISITATION OF THE SICK. 
1549. Here shall the sick person make a special confession, 
if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty matter. 
After which contession the priest shall absolye him after 
this form ; and the same form-shall be used in all private 
confessions. ~ é 

Same Rusric,.1552. Here shall the sick person make a 
special confession, if he feel his conscience troubled with 
any weighty matter. After which confession the priest shall 
absolve him-after this sort. ; ‘ 

Same Rusric IN THE PRESENT EncuiisH Prayer Book. 
Here shall.the sick person be moved to make a special con- 
fession of his sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with any 
weighty matter. After which confession, the priest shall 
absolve him, (if he humbly and heartily desire it,) after this 
sort. 

Ture American Orrice entirely omits both the rubric and 
the form. ‘ 


@®. xv. Does the American Church then nprdenih 
all private Absolution ? 


A. No, for in her office for the Visitation of 
Prisoners, she directs it.t - 


* ¥ Then shall the Minister examine whether he repen‘ 
him truly of his sins, exhorting him to a particular confes- 
sion of the sin for which he is condemned; and upon confes- 
sion, he shall instruct him what satisfaction ought to be 
made to those whom he has offended thereby; and if he 
knoweth any combinations in wickedness, or any evil prac- 
tices designed against others, let him be admonished to the 
utmost of his power to discover and prevent them. 

After his confession, the Priest shall declare to him the 
pardoning mercy of God in the Form which is used in the 
Communion Service. 


= 
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~ @. xvi. How do penitents receive the benefit Car. 
of Absolution in the American Church ? Sill 
A. By admission to.the Holy Communion. = = —Y— 


@. xvii. Does the: Holy Communion include 
Absolution? . 
A. Yes. Absolution is nothing but the remis- 
sion of the sins of the individual-penitent absolved; 
that is, the application to his case of the merits of 
our Blessed Saviour. The Holy Communion, which. 
the Church calls the most comfortable Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of Christ and in which she 
declares that the bread broken is a partaking of 
the Body of Christ, and the cup blessed is a par- 
taking of the Blood of Christ, is the appointed 
means of conveying to individuals “‘remission of 
our sins and all other benefits of His passion.’ 


_ 1? XXXIX Arrictzs, Art. xxviii. The Supper of the 
Lord is not only a sign of the love that Christians ought to 
have among themselves one to another; but rather it is a 
Sacrament of our Redemption by Christ’s death: insomuch 
that to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith, receive 
the same, the Bread which we break is a partaking of the 
Body of Christ; and likewise the Cup of Blessing is a par- 
taking of the Blood. of Christ. : 

Homies. Of Common Prayer and Sacraments. Now 
with like, or rather more brevity, you shall hear how many 
Sacraments there be, that were instituted by our Saviour 
Christ, and are to be continued, and received of every 
Christian in due time and order, and for such purposes as our 
Saviour Christ willed them to be received. And as for the 
number of them, if they should be considered according to 
the exact signification of a Sacrament—namely, for the visi- 
ble signs expressly commanded in the New Testament, 
whereunto is annexed the promise of free forgiveness of 
our sins, and of our holiness and joining in Christ—there be 
but two; namely, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
For although Absolution hath the promise of forgiveness of 
sin; yet by the express word of the New Testament, it hath not 
this promise annexed and tied to the visible sign, which is 
imposition of hands. For this visible sign—I mean laying 
on of hands is not expressly commanded in the New Testa- 
ment to be used in Absolution, as the visible signs in Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are: and, therefore, Absolu- 
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Part tion is no such Sacrament as Baptism and the Communion 
I. are, and though the Ordering of ministers hath this visible 
~~ sign and promise, yet it lacks the promise of remission of 
sin, as all other Sacraments besides the two above named 
do. Therefore, neither it, nor any other Sacrament else be 

such Sacraments as Baptism and the Communion are. 

Communion Orrice. Prayer next before the Prayer of 
Consecration. Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat 
the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink his 
Blood, that our sinful bodies may be made clean by His 
Body, and our souls washed through His most precious 
Blood. 

Isrp. Invocation in the Prayer of Consecration. We most 
humbly beseech Thee, O merciful Father, to hear us; and 
of Thy Almighty goodness, vouchsafe to bless and sanctify 
with Thy Word and Holy Spirit, these Thy gifts and crea- 
tures of bread and wine, that we receiving them according 
to Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in 

~ remembrance of His death and passion, may be partakers 
of His most blessed Body and Blood. And we earnestly 
desire Thy fatherly goodness, mercifully to accept this our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; most humbly beseech- 
ing Thee to grant, that by the merits and death of ‘Thy Son 
Jesus Christ, and through faith in His Blood, we and all 
Thy whole Church may obtain remission of sins, and all 
other benefits of His passion. And here we offer and pre- 
sent unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies to 
be a reasonable, holy, and living sacrifice unto, Thee; hum- 
bly beseeching Thee that we, and all others who shall be par- 
takers of this holy Communion, may worthily receive the 
most precious Body and Blood of Thy Son Jesus Christ, be 
filled with Thy grace and heavenly benediction, and made one 
Body with Him, that He may dwell in them and they in Him. 

Isrp. Sentences on delivering of the Elements. The Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, preserve 
thy body and soul to everlasting life. 

The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ which was shed for 
thee, preserve thy body and soul to everlasting life. 

Ipip. Thanksgiving after receiving. We most heartily 
thank Thee, for that Thou dost vouchsafe to feed us, who have 

é duly received these holy Mysteries, with the spiritual food 
of the most precious Body and Blood of Thy Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and dost assure us thereby of thy 
power and goodness towards us; and that we are very 
members incorporate in the mystical Body of Thy Son, 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people, and 
are only heirs, through hope of Thy everlasting Kingdom, 
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by the merits of the most precious death and passion of Thy Cwar. 
dear Son. XIV. 
_ ' Hooker, Ece. Pol. V. Ixvii. 7. Take, therefore, that 
_ wherein all agree, and then consider by itself what cause why 
the rest in question should not rather be left as superfluous 
than urged as necessary. It is on all sides plainly con- 
fessed, first, that this Sacrament is a true and real partici- 
ation of Christ, who thereby imparteth Himself, even 

is whole entire person as a mystical Head, unto ever 
soul that receiveth Him, and that every such receiver dot 
_ thereby incorporate or unite himself with Christ as a mys- 
tical member of Him, yea, of them also whom He acknow- 
ledgeth to be His own; secondly, that to whom the Person 
of Christ is thus communicated, to them He giveth by the 
same Sacrament His Holy Spirit, to sanctify them as it 
sanctifieth Him, which is their Head; thirdly, that what 
merit, force, or virtue soever there is in His Sacrificed Body and 
Blood, we freely, fully, and wholly have it by this Sacrament; 
fourthly, that the effect thereof in us is a real transubstantia- 
tion of our souls and bodies from sin to righteousness, from 
death and corruption to immortality and life; fifthly, that 
because the Sacrament being of itself but a corruptible and 
earthly creature must needs be thought an unlikely instru- 
ment to work so admirable effects in man, we are, there- 
fore, to rest ourselves altogether ea the strength of His 
glorious power, who is able and will bring to pass, that the 
Bread and Cup which He giveth us, shall be truly the thing 
He promiseth. : 

Isr. VY. lxyii. 12. He which hath said: of the one Sa- 
crament, ‘‘ wash and be clean,” hath said concerning the 
other likewise, “eat and live.” If, therefore, without any 
such particular and solemn warrant as-this is, that poor 
distressed woman coming unto Christ for health could so 
constantly resolve herself, ‘may I but touch the skirt of 
his garment I shall be whole ;’ what moveth us to argue 
of the manner how life should come by bread, our duty 
being here but to take what is offered, and most assuredly 
to rest persuaded of this that can we but eat we are safe? 

Inn. V. lxvii. 12. ad jfinem. What these elements are in 
themselves it skilleth not, it is enough that to me which 
take them, they are the Body and Blood of Christ, His 
promise in witness hereof sufficeth. His word He knoweth 
which way to accomplish; why should any cogitation pos- 
sess the mind of a faithful communicant but this? O my 
God, Thou art true, O my soul, thou art happy. 


@. xviii. Has the American Church the right 
to regulate this matter ? 


Part 
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‘A. Certainly; it is one of those matters of ~ 
traditions and ceremonies which may be regulated — 
by every particular Church.* 


1 XXXIX Arrictes, Art. xxxiv. It is not necessary that 
Traditions and Ceremonies be in all places one, or utterly 
like; for at all times they have been divers, and may be 
changed according to the diversity of countries, times, and 
men’s manners, so that nothing be ordained against God’s 
Word. Whosoever, through his private judgment, willingly 
and purposely, doth openly break the Traditions and Ceremo- 
nies of the Church, which be not repugnant to the Word of 
God, and be ordained and approved by common authority, 
ought to be rebuked, (that others may fear to do the like,) 
as he that offendeth against the common order of the Church, 
and hurteth the authority of the Magistrate, and woundeth 
the consciences of the weak brethren. ; 

Eyery particular or national Church hath authority to 
ordain, change, and abolish Ceremonies or Rites of the 
Church ordained only by man’s authority, so that all things 
be done to edifying. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PRIVILEGES IN THE CHURCH. 


Sacerdotal Intercession and Benediction. - 


@. 1. Waar other benefits, besides those already 
considered, of doctrine, the Sacraments, and the 
exercise of the keys, do we derive from God 
through the ministry of the Church ? 

A. Those of sacerdotal Intercession (%revées) and 
Benediction (einoyia.) 

@. 2. You speak of sacerdotal Intercession; 
what do you understand by that term? 
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A. I mean the act of the Minister praying for eee 


the people, and presenting their prayers to God.t 


! Abp. Porrer on Church Government, ch. vy. To present 
the people’s prayers to God, and to intercede with Fit to 


bless them, has always been reckoned an essential part of. 


the Sacerdotal Office. 


_ @. 3. What authority have we for believing that 
the prayers of special persons, as of Christian 
Ministers, have any peculiar efficacy with God? 

A. The authority of God’s own Word, and the 
records therein contained of the Patriarchal, 
Mosaic, and Christian Dispensations.* 


! Hooxer, V. xxv. 3. As the place of public prayer is 
& circumstance in the outward form thereof which hath 
moment to help devotion, so the Person much more with 
whom the people of God do join themselves in action, as 
with him that standeth and speaketh in the presence of God 
for them. ‘The authority of his calling is a furtherance, 
because if God have so far received him into favour as to 
impose upon him by the hands of men that office of blessing 
the people in His Name, and making tnéercession to Him in 
theirs, which office he hath sanctified with his own most 
gracious promise (Numbers vi. 23,) and ratified that. pro- 
mise by manifest actual performance thereof, when (2 Chron. 
xxx. 27,) others before, in like place, have done the same; 
is not his very Ordination a seal, as it were, to us that the 
self-same Divine Love that hath chosen the instrument to 
work with, will by that instrument effect the thing whereto 
He ordained it, in blessing His people, and accepting the 
prayers which His servant offereth up unto God for them? 


@. 4. To speak, first, of the efficacy of sacerdotal 
Intercession in Patriarchal times, can you give 
examples of it from Holy writ ? 

A. Yes. God says to Abimelech, that He 
would heal him, when Abraham had prayed for 


friends, “‘My servant Job shall pray for you, 


Gen. xx.7.17. 
Job xiii. 8. 


him, “‘for he is a prophet.” He says to Job’si45. 


for him will [ accept.’’* Abraham and Job in the Gen. xxii 


Patriarchal dispensation were not only Fathers 


Parr 


Ys. Ixii. 6, 7. 
See Margin, 
and Lowth’s 
note. 
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but. Priests, the priesthood in that dispensation 
being in the first-born-of each family in hereditary 


succession.” : 


1 Bp. Anprewes, v. 355. It is an opinion very erroneous, 
that we have no other use of the Apostles of Christ and 
their successors, but only for preaching ; whereas, as it is 
a thing no less hard to pray well than to preach well, so the 
yeople reap as great benefit by the Intercession of their 
Pastoae which they continually make to God, both privately 
and publicly, as they do by their preaching. For this cause 
the Priests are called the Lord’s Remembrancers, because they 
put God in mind of His people, desiring Him continually 
to help and bless them with things needful ; for God hath a 
greater respect to the prayers of those who have a spiritual 
charge, than to those that are of the common sort. Thus 
the Lord would have Abimelech deal well with Abraham 
and deliver him his wife, ‘‘ because he is. a Prophet, and 
should pray for him that he may live.” So to the friends of 
Job the Lord said, ‘“ My servant Job shall pray for you, 


_ and I will accept him.” (Sermon on Luke xi. 1. 


Num. xvi. 48. 
Joel ii. 17,18. 
1 Kings xiii. 
6. 


2 Bp.. Brtson, on the perpetual Government of Christ’s 
Church, p. 37, ed. 1842. God did consecrate the first- 
born of their family as holy to Himself to be Priests in His 
Church. ; 

Scutretus in Jobi. 4. Sacrificabat Job tanquam Primo- 
genitus, et Pater familias ut ante. Legem fieri solebat. And 
see Bp. Patrick and Mercer on Job xlii. 8. Jobus sacerdos 
a Deo eligitur. See also Gen. xiv, 18: xviii. 19. xx. 7. xxi. 
33. xxvi. 25. xxxili 20.. Psalm cv. 22. Heb. vii. 7. 2 Pet. ii. 
5.7. Jude 14. ; 


@. 5. Have we further evidence of the efficacy 
of sacerdotal Intercession in the Mosaie Dispen- 
sation also? 

A. Yes; Aaron the Priest? stood between the 
dead and the living, (as Moses commanded him 
by God’s order,) and the plague was stayed. The 
Lord says by the Prophet Joel, “Let the Priests’ 
the Ministers of the Lord, weep between the porch 
and the altar, and let them say, Spare thy people, 
O Lord,....and then will the Lord pity His 
people.” 


1 Bp. Anprewes, Sermons, y. 231. Prayer is good, and 


' 
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that Phinehas’ Prayer. Phinehas was a Priest, the son of Car. 
Eleazar, the nephew of Aaron. So as there is virtue, as in : 
the prayer, so in the person that did pray, in Phinehas him- KK —’” 
self. . . . Every Priest being taken from among men, and 

ordained for men in things pertaining to God, that he may 

offer prayers ; the prayers he offereth, he offereth out of his 

office, and so, even in that respect there is, ceteris paribus, a 

more force and ‘energy in them, as coming from him whose 

calling it is to offer them, than in those that come from an- 

other whose calling it is not so to do. 


@. 6. But have we any evidence of the special 
virtue of priestly Intercession under the Christian 
Dispensation ? 
a Yes; St. James says, “Is any sick amiong 72™°"-14 
you? let him call for the Hiders of the Church, and Acts vi. & 
let them pray,over him: and the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick: and if he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him.” And in the 
Book of Revelation, the four-and-twenty Elders 
fall down before. the Lamb, having “golden vials, | 
full of odours,” (or incense,) “which are the viii 15. 24 
prayers of saints.’ So that Priests pray wth and 1 cor. xiv.16 
for the people, and “it is the office of the Holy 
Spirit to set apart persons for the duty of the 
Ministry, ordaining them to intercede between. 
God and his people, and send up prayers to God 
for them.” 


1 Bp. Parson, on the Creed, Art. viii. Abp. Porrrr, 
on the Church, chap. v. Brinenam, Antig. Il. xrx. 15. 
It was one act of the Priest’s office to offer up the sacrifice 
of the people’s prayers, praises, and thanksgivings, to God, 
as their mouth and orator, and to make intercession to God 
for them. Another part of the office was, in God’s name to 
bless the people, particularly by admitting them to the bene- 
fit and privilege of remission of sins by spiritual regenera- 
tion or baptism. 


©. 7. But is not all Priestly Intercession super- 
seded and taken away by the Wntercession of 
Christ ? fn 


‘Part 


John x. 9, 
xiv. 6. 

1 Tim. ii. 5. 
Heb. viii. 25. 
Acts viii. 24, 
ix, 34. 
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A. There is, indeed, to us but One Mediator be- 
tween God and man, Christ Jesus; and all inter- 
cessions are available only by and through Him ;* 
but the intercession of His Ministers, acting in 
His name, and by His authority and appointment, 
may be considered to be, in a certain sense, His 
act and His Intercession.? 


1 §. Ava. c. Ep. Parmen. ii. 16. 

2 CorgLerius in Const. Apost. m. xxv. p. 240. _ Warer- 
LAND, Works, vii. p. 349. Authorized Ministers perform 
the office of proper Evangelical Priests in the Communion 
Service, in three ways :—1l. as commemorating ; 2.°as hand- 
ing wp, if I. may so speak, those prayers and services of 
Christians. to Christ our Lord, who, as High Priest in 
heaven, recommends the same in heayen to God the Father; 
3. as offering up to God all the faithful who are under their 
care and ministry, and who are sanctified by the Spirit. In 
these three ways the Christian Officers are priests or Liturgs 
to very excellent purposes far above the legal ones, in a 
sense worth the pursuing with the utmost zeal and assi- 
duity. ~ see 

Ricuarp Baxter, Christian Directory, p. 714, folio ed. 
1673. Christ’s Ministers are to be the Guides.of the Con- 
gregation in Public Worship, and to stand between them and 
Christ in things pertaining to God as subservient to Christ 
in his Priestly Office; and so both for the People, and in 
their names, to put up the public Prayers and Praises of the 
Church to God. It is their duty to administer to them, as 
in the name and stead of Christ, His Body and Blood; and 
to subserve Christ, especially in His Priestly Office, and to 
be their agent in offering themselves to God. 


@. 8. You spoke of Sacerdotal Benediction, what 
do you intend by this expression? 

‘A. Imean the act of the Bishop or Priest pre- 
senting persons to God by Prayer, (and thus 
being an act of Intercession, of which we have 
already spoken,) and imploring. and pronouncing 
His blessing upon them. 


18. Ave. Epist. exlix.17. Interpellationes (évrev€ece,) 
intercessions, 1 Tim. ii. 1, on which passage he is comment- 


eee Te: 
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ing, fiunt cum populus benedicitur ; tunc enim Antistitesvelut Car. 
advocati susceptos suos per mantis impositionem misericor- 
dissime offerunt Potestati. S.Avuc. de Baptism. iii, 16.4 
Quid aliud est impositio mantis nisi oratio super hominem ? 
Hooker, V. uxx. 1. To pray for others is to bless them 
for whom we pray, because Prayer procureth the blessing 
of God upon them, especially the Prayer of such as God 
either most respecteth for their piety or zeal that way, or 
else regardeth for that their place and calling bindeth them 
above others unto this duty, as it. doth both natural and 
spiritual Fathers. See Hooxer, below, ans. 13, note. 


@. 9. Have then any particular persons a special 
power of conveying blessings from God to men? 

A. Yes. It has pleased God that certain indi- 
viduals, as His Minzsters,t by virtue of their office 
and appointment from Him, and of the ordaining 
grace of the Holy Spirit, should’ communicate His 
blessings which are given by Him through the 
ministry of man to.all who by faith and love have 
the capacity of receiving them. 


£ 


- 1 §. Curysosr. ii. 222, ed. Savil. év zy éxxagoia 6 npo- 
£67as Sidwow eipnynv, xat tovro’ Xprorov cvmos gore’ xac 
Set wera maons adrny déxeobae rns mpodvmias. : 

Bp. Taytor, Preface to Apology for Authorized and Set 
Forms of Liturgy, Works, vii. p. 307. The blessings of 
religion do descend most properly from our spiritual fathers 
and with most plentiful emanation. And this-hath been the 
religion of all the world, to derive very much of their bless- 
ings by the Priest’s particular and signal benediction. 


@. 10. Can you give Examples of this being 
the case from the Old Testament ? 

‘A. Yes; Melchizedeck, the type of Christ, Ge». xiv.18, 
blessed Abraham. ‘“ The Lord spake unto Moses, "eb. vii. 1- 
saying, Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons say-Num.vi. 22, 
ing, On this wise ye shall bless the children of ff 1.0001, 
Israel, saying unto them, The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee: the Lord make His face shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up 
His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 
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Parr And they shall put My Name upon the children ~ 


of Israel; and J will bless them.” And again, 
Sot i The priests, the sons of Levi, shall come near; 
xviii for them the Lord thy God hath chosen to bless in 
ures the Name of the Lord.” 
. @. 11. Can you give similar Examples from the 
New Testament? . . f 
Matt.x.13. A, Yes. Our Lord thus charged both His 
John xiy.27. Apostles and his seventy Disciples, “ Into what- 
xvi. 20 soever house ye enter, first say, Peace be to this 
Ga iz, house. And if the son of peace be there, your 
Eph-i-2, |, peace shall rest upon it; if not, it shall turn to 
1 Thess. v.23. you again.” And Christ says “Peace I leave 
is" with you, My peace I give unto you.” And in 
orm ts conformity with these words the Apostles of Christ 
Tit.i.4- imparted their benediction to individual Christians 
’ and Christian Churches, not only by word of 


mouth, but in their letters also.t 


1S. Curysostom, ap. Damascen. Par. Sac. ii. p. 514. 

Grorce Herrpert, Country Parson, chap. xxxvi. The 
Country Parson wonders that the Blessing the people is in so 
little use with his brethren, whereas, he thinks it not only a 
grave and reverend thing, but a beneficial also. That which 
the Apostles used in their writings, nay, which our Saviour 
Himself used, Mark x. 16, cannot be vain and superfluous. 
But this was not proper to Christ, or the Apostles only, no 
more than to bea spiritual Father was appropriated to them. 
. . - But the Parson first values the gift, and then teacheth 
his Parish to value it. The same is to be observed in writing 
letters also. 


@. 12. By what significant action has the com- 


munication of spiritual grace and blessing to sin- 


gle individuals been always accompanied in the 
Church ? 


_A. By laying on of hands upon the head of the 
recipient of the benediction.* 


1 See references on the next question. 


@®. 138. In what rites and offices of the Church 
is it imparted in this manner ? 
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A. Inthe Confirmationt of those who have been Cuar. 
baptized,—wherein spiritual weapons are given to XV. 
those who enlisted themselves as soldiers of Christ —~— 
at their baptism ;—in the reception or re-admis- 
sion of reconciled sinners ;* and in the making, 
ordaining, and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons.® 


1 In blessing, Gen. xlviii. 14. Matt. xix..15. Mark x. 16. 
_ Ordaining, Num. viii. 10. 20. xxvii. 18. Acts vi. 6. xiii. 3. 

aa iv. 14. v. 22. 2 Tim. i. 6. Confirming, Acts viii. 17. 
xix. 6. 
S$. Huron. ady. Lucif. 4. Ad eos qui longe in minoribus 
urbibus per presbyteros. et diaconos baptizati sunt, Episco- 
pus ad invocationem Sancti Spiritfis manum impositurus 
excurrit. See Hooker, V. uxvi. Hammonp, De Confirma- 
tione, iv. 851. “Bp. Tayuor, zpvors rerevrwrixn, xi. 215. 
Compsr, iii. 451. ; 

8. Himron. ady. Lucif. 11.173. Recipio pcenitentem per 
mantis.impositionem et invocationem Spirits Sancti. 

Concil. ae 8, 9. Antioch. 17. 22.—S. Aug. ix. 267. 

Hooker, VII. vi. 5. 

= Concil. Nic. c. 19. Chalced. c. 15. 

S. Hieron. in Esai. c. 58. yevporovia, id est,~ordinatio 
clericorum non solum ad imprecationem vocis sed ad impo- 
sitionem impletur manfis; ne scilicet vocis imprecatio clan- 
destina clericos ordinet nescientes. : 

Hooker, V. uxvi. 1. With prayers of spiritual and per- 
sonal benediction the manner hath been in all ‘ages to use 
imposition of hands, as a ceremony betokening our restrained 
desires to the party whom we present unto God by prayer. — 

Puuier, Moderation of the Church of England, chap. 8. 
89. Our Church doth rightly suppose its Ministers have 
authority given them to declare and pronounce the Divine 
promises of blessing, with the conditions of receiving the 
same: and that they have a special commission given them 
to pray for God’s people and bless them: as the Priests 
under the Law had commission to bless the people in the 
name of God, Num. vi. 22. Deut. x. 8. 1 Chron. xxiii. 13. 
Which practice had nothing ceremonial in it and peculiar to 
the Law. Wherefore, Christ put His hands upon the little 
children and blessed them, Matt. xix. 13, and commanded 
Jlis Apostles and Ministers to bless His people, Matt. x. 13. 
Luke x. 5. And without all contradiction the less is blessed 
of the greater, Heb. vii. Y ipa for the dignity of 


’ 


Part the Episcopal Office, the Church doth especially delegate — 


ihe 
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that power and commission to her Bishops, for Confirmation, 


_\+— with imposition of hands, and in Ordination. Neither do 


1 Cor. x. 16. 


Matt. v. 24. 
xviii. 19, 20. 


Acts ii. 1. 


our religious Kings refuse the benedictions of the Church’s 
ministers either as Christians, or as Kings, at their Coro- 
nations. é; 


@. 14. You have spoken of the sacerdotal bene- 
diction of persons; have we any Scriptural autho- 
rity for the blessing of particular things also? 

A. Yes. St. Paul says, “The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the Communion of the 
blood of Christ?” hence in the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper the Priest lays his hand on the 
elements;* when he offers up the prayer of Conse- 
cration. fs 


1S. Ava. iti. p. 2290. Accedit verbum ad elementum et 
fit sacramentum. 


‘@. 15. You have given Scriptural examples of the 
efficacy of Sacerdotal Intercession and Benediction 


‘how, further, does this efficacy appear from the 


nature and constitution of the Church of Christ? 
A. The Christian Church is One Spiritual Body, 
and its members being joined together in this One 
Body, all their sotemn public acts partake of this 
character of Unity; and one of the chief of those acts 
is the making of their wants known to God, which 
is Prayer; another is the reception of His grace, 
by Blessing. Accordingly, Christ Himself has de- 
clared that there is special efficacy’ in united 
Prayer; and for the maintenance and public exhi- 
bition of this unity in the sacred assemblies of 
the Church, God has appointed certain Persons 
to be Orators for the People, who are, as it were, 
Angeli ascendentes et descendentes, messengers 
ascending to Him with Prayer from the people, 
and descending from Him with Blessing to them. 
And if Unity be the divinely appointed character 


{ 
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of the Church, God will assuredly: bless those Czar. 
means which conduce to maintain that Unity, and, ~ 
which He has appointed for the attainment of that 

end. . ss 


1 §. Avcusr. de Bapt. lib. ii. cap. 13. Multdm valet ad 
propitiandum Deum fraterna concordia. ‘Si duobus ex 
vobis,” ait Dominus, ‘‘ convenerit in terra, quicquid petie- 
ritis, fiet vobis.” Si duobus hominibus, quantd magis duo- 
bus populis? Simul nos Domino prosternamus, participamini 

“nobiscum unitatem, participemur *vobiscum dolorem, et 
eharitas cooperiat multitudinem peceatorum. Re 
_ 2 Bp. Anprewes, v. 355. (Sermon on Luke xiv 2.) Thus 
much are we to learn from hence, that the Priests are Angeli 
Domini exercituum. If Angels, then they must not only 
descend to the people to teach them the will of God, but 
ascend to the presence of God to make intercession for the 
people. Hammonp on Rey. i. 23. They are like Angels 
ascending and descending between God: and His people, in 
ruling them, in delivermg God’s messages to them, and also 
returning their messages or prayers to God. 


@®. 16. You say that these Ministrations of 
Sacerdotal Intercession and Benediction conduce 
to maintain Church Unity, how is this the case ? 

A. Since, as has been shown from Scripture, Matt. v.24. 
Public Prayer derives its efficacy from being1 tim. its. 
offered in a spirit of Unity, that is, not only in a 
special Place, but also in communion with special 
Persons, and since God has appointed that Public Ex. xx. 2s. 
Prayer should be offered, and His Benedictions *” oe 


be received, in this manner,’ it follows that we ? Chron. vil 


shall be careful not to separate ourselves from 4 
such appointed Places and Persons,’ lest we for-73""™** 
feit the benefits promised and conferred, in and x3. 11713. 
through them, by Prayer and Blessing, on those Ie. Hi. 8. 
“who are gathered together in Christ's Name,” 53. _ - 
i. ¢.,in a spirit of love to Him, and to His Church; 3" *** 
and we shall thus endeavour to “maintain the 

Unity of the Spirit in the bond of Peace ;” “ not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves together,” web. x. 25. 


1 Cor. xiii. 1. 


ed 
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Part but being assembled all “with one accord in one 
I. place,” and being all “of one heart, and of one 
v— soul, united in one holy bond of Truth and Peace, 


ie i a of Faith and Charity, we shall with one mind and 
Ps. xxvii. 4. 


incaiv. 1,3, one mouth glorify God.’ 


1 Hammonn’s Practical Catechism, lib, iii. sect. 2, p. 200. 
The union of so many hearts being most likely to prevail, 
and the presence of some «godly to bring down mercies on 
those others whose prayers for themselves have no: pro- 
mise to be heard, especially if performed by a consecrated 
person, whose office it is to draw nigh unto God, namely, to 
offer up Prayer, &c. to Him, and to be the ambassador and 
messenger between God and man, God’s ambassador to the 
people, in God’s stead beseeching them to be reconciled ; and 
the people’s ambassador to God, to offer up our requests for 
grace, for pardon, for mercies to Him, See Hooker, V. 
Seg 

2 Brncuam’s Antiquities, XVI. 1.5. The fifth Canon (of 

’ the Council of Gangra) is to the same effect: ‘If any one 
teach that the House of God, and the assemblies held therein, 
are to be despised, let him be anathema.” The sixth for- 
bids all private and irregular assemblies: “‘ If any hold other 
assembhes privately out of the Church, and contemning the 
Church will have ecclesiastical offices performed without a 
Presbyter licensed by the Bishop, let him be anathema.” 

3 [Prayer For Unity, In THE ENGLISH SERVICE ON THE AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE ACCESSION OF THE SOVEREIGN. O God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour, the 
Prince of Peace} give us grace seriously to lay to heart the 
great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions. Take 
away all hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord, that, as there is but 
one Body, and one Spirit, and one Hope of our Calling, 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of 
us all, so we may henceforth be all of one heart and of one 
soul, united in one holy bond of Truth and Peace, of Faith 
and Charity, and may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.] 


@. 17. How was this principle for the mainte- 
nance of Unity by these Ministrations practically 
carried out in the Primitive Church ? 

A. In the early ages of the Church, Christen- 
dom consisted of independent Provinces, as has 


“a 
: 
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been shown, and these were subdivided into what Omar. 

are-now termed Dioceses, each of which had a 

Bishop as its Centre of Unity, the Presbyters of 

the Diocese being subject to and united with their 

Bishop, and the People being in communion with 

their respective Pastors.? And as the Bishop was 

the Centre of Unity,‘ for the purposes of diffusing 

Grace to all, and of joining all together,’ and of : 
resenting them unitedly to God,-so the Cathedral® 

vas the common Mother Church of the whole Dio- 

cese; and thus, by personal and local communion, 

the Faithful of each Diocese were united together 

as one man in the. offices of Public Worship, and 

were partakers of those Graces‘ which are specially 
romised by God to those who “dwell together in ps. cxxsiii1. 
nity.” 


! Bincwam, XVI. 1.6. The standing rule of the Catholic 
Church was to have but one Bishop in a Church as the 
Centre of Unity. 

2 S, Cyprian, Ep. Ixix. al. Ixvi, ad Florent. p. 168. Ee- 
clesia est plebs sacerdoti adunata, et pastori suo grex ad- 
herens. Unde scire debes Episcopum .in Ecclesia esse, et 

* Ecclesiam in Episcopo. ; 

S. Cyprian, Ep. xxvii. al. xxxiii. ad Lapsos, p. 66. Inde 
per temporum et successionum vices Episcoporum ordinatio 
et Ecclesize ratio decurrit, ut Ecclesia super Episcopos con- 
stituatur, et omnis actus Ecclesiz per eosdem przepositos 
gubernetur. : 

3 Bp. Gipson, Codex, p. 171. The Cathedral Church is 
the Parish Church of the whole Diocese. 

4S. Ienarius ad Ephes. v. e¢ ivds xa Sevrépov mpocevyn 
raveny ioxiy tyer, moom parrov 4 ve Tov Exvoxdnov xot 
naons 77S °"Exxanovas ; Ad Magnes. pm tuers wn dév dev 
"Enuoxdmov mpdooste, GAN ent Td ard mia, MpooEvyT, Mie 
dénous., On which passage see 

Hammonn, iv. 750. Palam est de unitarum Keclesize 
Precum beneficio sermonem institui. Hane inquit Unitatem 
in eo consistere ut omnes Episcopo morem gerant. Hic 
évrds Tov Gvovasenpiow etvae significant Unitatis illius potissi- 
mam partem, sic Episcopo ut Capiti concorporari, ut precum 
Ecclesiasticarum particeps fiat. 


ae ed 
eet 
ae 
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Part S. Curysosrom, vi. p. 408. Savil. eiyecdar piv int ras 


I. idvas ofxtas Svvarov, ovtw dé evyecbar Gs emu rns éxxdnovas 
WY advvatov, onov matépay xanfos togovtoy, onov Boy mpos roy 
Ozov Suobvpadoy dvanéiunerac—ivravba yap ote cL aELov, 


oloy 7 dmovowa, 7 ovppwra, xai THs ayarins 6 ovvdecpos xou 


at tov tepéav edgar. See also vi. 663. | 
Prayer for Uniry, in Form of Prayer for Queen’s Ac- 
cession. See pt. ii. ch. ili. ans. 2. : 
Hooker, V. xxxix.1. If the Prophet David did think 
that the very meeting of men together, and their accompany- 


ing one another to the House of God, should make the bond — 


of their love insoluble, and tie them in a league of inviolable 
amity, (Ps. ly. 14.) how much more may we judge it reason- 
able to hope that the like effects may grow in each of the 
eople towards other, in them all towards their pastor, and 
in their pastor towards every of them, between whom there 
daily and interchangeably pass in the hearing of God Him- 
self, and in the presence of His holy Angels, so many 
heavenly acclamations, exultations, provocations, petitions, 
songs of comfort, psalms of praise and thanksgiving, as 
when the pastor maketh their suits, and they with one voice 
testify a general assent thereunto. 
~ On this and the two preceding chapters, consult W. Law’s 
Three Letters to Bp. Hoadly, i. p. 364 (in the Scholar 
Armed.) [And in Weller’s Pracis See also i. p. 362, on 
Benediction; i. p. 368-370, on Intercession ; i. 382-391, 495, 
on Absolution; i. p. 500, on Excommunication. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
PRIVILEGES IN THE CHURCH. 
Set Forms of Public Prayer. 
@. 1. Wuar other benefit do we receive through 
the Church, besides the pure Word of God, the 


Administration of the Sacraments, Discipline, In- 
tercession, and Benediction? (Chaps. vi.—xv.) 


. i ta 
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A. That of sound set Forms of Common Prayer. Onar. 
~ @. 2. How do we receive them by the Church?  *VY!- 
A. Because, even if the Church could exist — 
without them, they could not exist without the | 
Church; that is, they could not exist without 
stated Times, Places, and Persons, set apart for 
the exercise of religious worship. ualew: 

_@. 3. What authority have we for-expecting to 

sceive special benefits from Public Prayer? 
‘A. When our Lord described the Pessiptce He matt. xxi.13. 


> and to Public tsa. .wi.7. 


called it a “ House of Prayer ;’ 
i ein 


Prayers, as distinguished from Private, a specia 
blessing is promised by Christ Himself: ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in My Name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 


1 Hooxer, V. xxiv. V. xxv. 2. The House of Prayer is a 
place beautified with the presence of celestial powers ; there 
we stand, we pray, we sound forth hymns to God, having 
His Angels intermingled as our associates. 


@. 4. In what way are set Forms of Public 
Prayer advantageous? | | ai 

m. Set forms of sound words, as distinguished 
from extemporaneous Prayers, are free’ from the 
‘danger of offending the majesty of God -by irre- 
levant and irreverent expressions, and ‘endless 
and senseless effusions of indigested prayers, and 
of thus disgracing the worthiest? part of Christian 
duty towards God ;’’* they are formed after Christ’s 
own precept ;* they impart fervour to the luke- 
warm, and are a restraint on fanaticism; they are 
public, solemn professions of true Religion, to 
which they give life and vigour; they maintain un- 
impaired “the proportion of faith, rv dwaroyia» 
rns nioteas: they deliver the Minister from the Rom. xit.«. 
peril of pride, and of unduly exalting and dvwell- 
ing upon one doctrine, and depressing and ne- 
glecting another; they are a standard of preaching, 
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Part andarule for hearing; they unite the hearts, and — 
voices of Christian men and of Christian congre- 
gations with each other, with the saints departed, 
and with angels in heaven; they give public signi- 
fications of Christian charity for those who cannot 

Above xi or will not communicate in them; they serve to 

“maintain Unity by Unison and Uniformity; they 
are like a sacred anchor, by which the Church is 
safely moored in the peaceful harbour of Catholic 
Truth and Love. . 


1 Bp. Taytor, vol. vii. p. 285-307. 
2 Hooker, V. v1.2. This present world affordeth not any 
thing comparable unto the Public Duties of Religion. 
3 Hooker, V. xxv. 5. ibid. 4. No doubt from God it hath 
Sea and by us it must be acknowledged a work of 
lis singular Care and Providence, that the Church hath 
evermore held a prescript form of Common Prayer, although 
not in all things every where the same, yet for the most 
. part retaining still the same analogy. . . . If the liturgies 
of all ancient Churches be compared, it may easily be per- 
ceived that the public prayers in Churches thoroughly set- 
tled, did never use to be voluntary dictates proceeding from 
any man’s extemporal wits. King Cartes I. Works, Icén 
Basiliké, chap. xvi.. Bp. Butt, Serm. xiii. vol. i, p. 336. 
4 Hooxrr, V. xxvr. 2. Who hath left us of His own 
framing a Prayer which might both remain as a part of the 


Church Liturgy, and serve as a pattern whereby to frame all 
our prayers, 


PART. II. 


On the Anglican Branch of the Catholic Chured. 


Se . ‘ 


CHAPTER I. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—ITS ORIGIN. 


@. 1. The Catholic Church is compared by the Czar. 
Christian Fathers to the Sea,t as being diffused 
throughout all the world; as being, like the Sea, 
one; as having one name, that of the Catholic 
Church ; and as containing within it many Catholic 
Churches with various names, as the Ocean has~ 
many various seas and bays within it: js the 
Cuurcu of ENGLAND one of these Churches? 

A. Yes. so 377 


41 §. Tueorui. Antioch. Autolye. ii. 14. 

See the beautiful comparison of St. Amprosr, Hexaém. 
iii. 5, Bene Mari plerumque comparatur Ecclesia, &c. 

S. Amprose de Benedict. Patriarch. lib. i. cap. 5. Ee- 
clesia, spectans Hereticorum procellas et naufragia Judx- 
orum, tanquam Portus salutis, quae expansis brachiis in gre- 
mium tranquillitatis suse vocet periclitantes, locum fide sta- 
tionis ostendens. Lcclesize igitur in hoe seeculo tamquam 
Portus maritimi per littora diffusi occurrunt laborantibus, 
dicentes esse credentibus refugium praparatum, quo ventis 
quassata nayigia possint subducere. 

Tlooxer, III. 1.14. As the main body of the Sea being 
one, yet within divers precincts hath divers names, so the 
Catholic Church is in like sort divided into a number of 
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Parr distinct. societies, every one of which is termed a Church 
If. - within itself. 


@. 2. How do you prove that she is a part of the 


Catholic Church ? 
A. Because she is united with it in Origin, in 
Doctrine, and in Government. 
®. 3. How in Origin ? 
_ A. By means of the unbroken succession of her 
Bishops and Pastors, through whom she traces her 
origint from the Apostles, some of whom are re- 
corded to have preached the Gospel in the British 
Isles. 


1 TertULLIAN, Praescr. Heret. c. 20. Omne genus ad 
Originem suam censeatur necesse est. Itaque tot et tantss 
Ecclesize Una est Illa ab’Apostolis Prima, ex qué Omnes. 

_ Sic omnes Prima et Apostolica dum una omnes probant 
unitatem. or ° 

Ibid. Apostoli Eeclesias condiderunt a quibus traducem 
fidei et semina doctrine czeterze Ecclesize mutuate sunt et 
quotidie mutuantur ut Heclesie fiant, ac per hoe Apostolic 
Spee ut soboles Eeclesiarum Apostolicarum. 


ee below, Pt. il. chap. vi. On ‘the Apostolical Succes- 
sion in the Church of England. : 


@. 4. You say that the Church of England was. 
founded in the Apostolic age; how is this con- 
sistent with the opinion sometimes maintained, 
that its inhabitants were first converted to Chris- 
tianity by St. Augustine, sent from Rome for that 
purpose by Pope Gregory the First, at the close of 
the sixth century (A. D. 596 ?) 

A. St. Augustine converted the Saxon inha- 
bitants of a part of England‘ (Kent,) who had 
invaded that region and dispossessed the ancient 
British inhabitants; but they relapsed into hea- 
thenism in a little more than twenty years after 
the arrival of St. Augustine ;? and there were 
Christian Bishops in Britain several hundred years 
before he landed there.® 
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1 Abp. Bramuatt, i. p. 266-8. Cuar. 
2 Cuurton, Early English Church. chaps. i. ii. 8 
_ See also the Brief Account, in the form of a chronicle, of —— 
the Scottish and Italian Missions to the Anglo-Saxons, by 
the Rey. D. I. Hearn, Lond. 1845, pe4.°° | 
3 Gripas, Britannus Sapiens, (sxculi vi") de Excid. Brit. 
init. See below, chap. ii. ; 
CraxanTHorps, Defens. Eccl. Anglic. p. 25. Amplificavit 
Augustinus inter Anglos Ecclesiam, non fundavit. 


@. 5. What proof have you of this? _ 38 
_ A. Eusebius* asserts that some of the Apostles 
passed over to Britain. Tertullian, who lived in 
the second century after Christ, speaks of ‘“ Bri- 
tannorum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero sub- 
dita.” Origen, who lived in the next age, speaks 
of Britain consenting in the worship of the true 
God. And St. Alban was martyred under Dio- 
cletian (A. D. 305,) nearly three hundred years 
before the landing of St. Augustine. 


! TeRTULL. c. Judeos, ¢. vil. Evses. Prep. Evang. iii. 7. 
Orecen, Hom. in Ezek. iv. in 8S. Luc.i. Hom. 6. See also 
S. Curysostom, tom. ii. p.. 499. v. 919. vi. 638. viii. 3, ed. 
‘Sayil. 


- @. 6. Since, then, there were Christians in Eng- : 
land even from the Apostolic times, can you further 
show that there were Christian Bishops? 

A. Yes; it follows, first from the very nature of 
the case. Hcclesia in Episcopo was the motto of 
primitive Christianity; and also, Ubi Heclesia, bi 
Lipiscopus.t There was in those ages no idea of 
such a thing as a Church without a Bishop. 


1 §. Ienat. ad Trall. vii. ad Phil. iv. ad Smyrn. vii. 

S. Cyprian, Ep. 66. p. 168, ed. Fell. Scire debes Epis- 
copum in Ecclesia esse, et Ecclesiam in Episcopo ; et si qui 
cum Episcopo non sunt, in Ecclesia non esse, 

2 Grasse, ad S. Irenzeum, p. 199. Casavzon, Exerc. Baron. 
pp. 307-8, ed. 1654. See above, pt. i. ch. x. 


©). 7. Does the existence of British Bishops ante- 
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Parr cedent to Augustine appear from any other evi- 


dence ? 


“\—~ A. Yes. British Bishops were present at the 


‘earliest Councils of the Church; viz., at the 
Council of Arles,t a. Dp. 314. (At which time 
there were three Metropolitans in Britain, as 
there were three Provinces, one Maxima Czxsa- 
riensis, the other Britannia Prima, the third 
Britannia Secunda; the seat of the Metropolitan 
of the first, being York; of the second, London; 
of the third, Caerleon, on Usk, in Monmouthshire.) 
Again, at. the Council of Sardica,? a. D. 3847; and 
again, probably, at that of Ariminum,? A. D. 359; 
and there were, we know, seven British Bishops 
and a British Archbishop, when Augustine landed 
in England.* 


1 Concrn. AreLat. Labbe, i. p. 1430. (Contra Donatis- 
tas, Concilium convocante Constantino M.) to which are 
attached the following subscriptions : : 

Eborius, Episcopus de civitate Eboracensi, provincia 
Britannia.—Restitutus, Episcopus de civitate Londinensi, 
provincia suprascripta.—Adelphinus, Hpiscopus de civitate 
colonia. Londinensium, (Colonia Lindi, Lincoln. Bingham, 
ix, 6, 20. Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 350,) exinde Sacerdos Presbyter, 
Arminius Diaconus. 

From the above signatures it is clear that there were 
then in England the three Orders of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. 

Abp. Ussuzr, Brit. Eccles. Antiq. p. 73. Brerewoop, in 
Abp. Ussher’s Original of Bishops and Metrepolitans, Ox- 
ford, 1641. Craxanruorpz, Defens. Eccles. Anglic. p. 23. 
Bp. Srrturcriezt, Orig. Brit. p. 78, ed. 1837. 

2 8. Arwanas. Apol. ii. init. Bryenam, IX. 1. 5. 

° Sup. Sever. H. S. ii. ad fin. 

* Gitrrip, De Gest. Brit. viii. Eo tempore quo Augus- 
tinus Monachus in Britanniam missus est a Gregorio Chris- 
tianismus viguit, cum fuerit, in e& septem Episcopatus et 
unus Archiepiscopatus. Vide Bed. ii. 2. The Archbishop 
was the Menevensis Episcopus (Bp. of St. David’s.) Con- 
cerning the transfer of the archiepiscopal see, first from 
Caerleon to Llandaff, and thence to St. Dayid’s, Sir. H. 
» Srenman thus speaks: Discesserat hae dignitas archiepis- 
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copalis .a Caerlegione ad Landayiam sub Dubritio, primo 

Landayensis ecclesixe archiepiscopo, a. p, 512; mox a Lan- 

david ad Meneviam cum S. Davide proximo ejus successore, 

annos plus minus 80 ante istam Augustini synodum, trans- 

lationi aspirante Arthuro rege invictissimo; sed retento 

hee Caerlegionis titulo. (Witx1Ns, Concil. i. p. 24, not.) 
ee below, chap. iii. ans. 3. note. —" 

Bishop Bevertnae, ad Canon. Council. Niczen. i. p.58. 
Keclesia Britannica erat. aivoxépanos, nulli extraneo Epis- 
copo sed suo soli Metropolitano subjacens. - 

t may here be added, that not only the Britons, but also 
the Scots and Picts had received the Gospel before the time 
of Augustine. See Mason, de Minist. ii. 4: 


CHAPTER II. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND INDEPENDENT OF ROME. 
Period before the arrival of St. Augustine. 


@. 1. Terre were, then, Christians and Chris- — 
tian Bishops in Britain from the Apostolic times ;t 
but can you show, further, that the British Church 
did not derive its origin from that of Rome, and 
was not dependent on it? " 

A. There is no evidence whatever of any such 
dependence. No trace whatever can be found of 
the Pope of Rome having exercised any ecclesias- 
tical authority in England for the first sex hun- 
dred years after Christ ;? and it is certain that 
England did not receive her Christianity at first 
through Rome; indeed, there is very good ground 
for believing that the Church of Hngland is some 
years older than that of Jtome.* 

1 Brncuam, Antiquities, IX. vi. 20. Indeed, it would ap- 


pear that there were more Bishops in England and Wales 
Loe 
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Part at the time of the Saxon Invasion, [t. e., 150 years before the 
arrival of Augustine,| than there are at this day. 


wwe) ® Abp. Bramuatt, p. 158. : 
, 3 CraxantHorrE, Defensio Eccl. Angl. p. 28. De Britan- 


nici Ecclesia nostri liquidum est fuisse eam aliquot ants 
Romanam: annis fundatam. . . . Glaciali_ (inquit Gildas) 
frigore rigenti insulz (de Britannia agit) Christus suos ra- 
dios, id est sua preecepta, indulget, tempore ut scimus sum- 
mo Tiberii Czsaris. Supremum-Tiberii. tempus incidit in 
xvii. kal. April. a. p. xxxix. natalitia vero Romane Ecclesize 
in xy. kal. Feb. a. p. xlv. (teste Baronio.) Disce jam hine 
sapere. Disce Romanam Ecelesiam Britannice nostra non 
matrem sed sororem atque sororem integro quinquennio mino- 
rem. See also F. Mason, de Ministerio, p. 72. Apparet 
Evangelium in Britannia citius quam Rome emicuisse. 


®. 2. Give evidence of this non-reception of 
Christianity, in the first instance, from Rome. 

A. To omit other proofs, we may appeal to the 
English word Church,t which is derived, as has 
been before said, (part i. chap. 1.) from the Greek 
Kvpcaxy, a term which no Roman ever applied to 
the Church (which he called Heclesia, and by no 
other name:) and it is not credible that, 7f the 
Church of England had been derived from Rome, 
it should have been designated by a title foreign 
to Rome. ~ 

2 Bp. Brveripcg, in Canon xy. Concil. Ancyran., and on 
Art. xix.—Routh, Rel. Sacr. iii. 489. It is probable that this 
word is due zmmediately to the Scottish: and Saxon mission- 


aries under Arpan, who followed the Eastern Church in the 
time of observing Easter. 


@. 3. Yes. The word Church is, no doubt, of 
Greek origin, and is unknown to the Roman 
tongue; is there any other proof that the English 
Church was derived from some country where the 
Greek, and not Roman, language was spoken? 

A. Yes. The facts that the British Church, 
and, indeed, a great portion of the Saxon Church, 
from A. D. 635 till a. D. 664, followed the Asiatic 
custom in keeping Easter, and in its manner of 
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administering Baptism—(points in which- they C#ar. 
differed from the Roman Church, as Augustine, i 
himself said in his speech to the British Bishops, 
adding, that there were also other things “que 
agitis moribus nostris contraria’’)—seem to show 

that the Church of England was derived; through 

a Greek or Asiatic channel,? from that.whence the | 
Roman itself came, namely, from the Mother of all 1. i. 


icah iv. 2. 


Churches, the Church of Jerusalem? Take xaiv. 


1 Bena, Ecclesiasiast. Histor. Gentis Anglorum, ii.-c. 2. 

2 Sir Rosser Twispen, Historical Vindication of the Chureh 
of England in point of Schism, p. 7. 

CraxantuorPE, Def. Eccl. Angl. p. 24. 

5 Conc. Const. (i. e., the second General Covnei!) in 
Synodic. Epist. Theodoret. v. 9. uyzap anacay ctav éxxan- 
osav 4 év ‘Iepocorxvuors. S. Htmron. in Esai. ii. In Hieru- 
salem primum fundata Ecclesia totiws Orbis. Ecclesias semi- 
navit. Bp. Buu, it. p, 192, 199, ed..1827. 7 


®. 4, The Church’ of England, then, was not 
planted by Rome: was it in any way dependent 
on it? 

A. As has been before said,* for the first six Ans.1.p.173. 
- centuries after Christ, no ecclesiastical authority 
was exercised in Britain by the Bishop of Rome. 
So true is this, that Gregory himself, about A. D. 
590, being told that certain children whom he 
saw at Rome were “de Britannia insula,” did not 
even know,? but inquired for information, whether 
they were Pagan or Christian? and the British 
Bishops declared to St. Augustine that they were 
under a Metropolitan of their own, the Bishop of 
Caerleon, and that they knew nothing of the 
Bishop of Rome as an ecclesiastical supercor.® 


1 Inert, Church History. Origines Anglicane, ii. p. 488. 
2 Jon. Drac. Vit. Gregor. i. c. 21. Grea. M. Opera, tom. 
iy. p. 8. 
a See speech of Dinoth, Abbot of Bangor, to Augustine 
(Wilkins, Concilia, i. p. 26, compared with Bingham, IX. 


; 
Parr i. 11.) -And even as late as a. p. 787, the legate of Pope : 
igi Adrian the First, writes to him from England thus: Ué scitis, © 

LW — a tempore Sancti Augustini Pontificis sacerdos nullus illuc 

(i. e., to England) missus est nisi nos. (Wilkins, Concil. i. 

146.) And Girald. Cambr. Itinerar. ii. ¢. 1, states that all 

the Bishops of Wales received their consecration from their 

own Metropolitan (Menevensi Antistite) the Bishop of St. 

David’s, till the time of Henry I. “ nulla penitus alii Eecle- 

size facta professione vel subjectione.” Brpa, Eccl. Hist. 

ii. c. 2.. See also above, pt. il. ch. i. ans. 6; below. ch. iii. 
- 


®. 5. But did not the first General Council, that 
of Nice in Bithynia, (A; D. 325,) acknowledge the 
Bishop of Rome to be Patriarch of the West 
(Canon 6?) 

A. No; the Council of Nicet recognised the 
Bishop of Alexandria as having authority over the 
Churches of Egypt, Libya, and Pentapolis, as 
the Bishops of Rome, Antioch, and other patri- 
archal Churches, had over their own Ecclesiastical 
Districts respectively, and no further. And the 
Bishop of Rome’s jurisdiction extended only (see 
above, pt. i, ¢. xi. note to ans. 14,) to what were 
called the Suburbicarie Ecclesiv,* that is, to the 
Churches of mzddle and southern Italy, Sicily, Sar- - 
dinia and Corsica: and even the Bishops-of Milan, 
Ravenna and Aquileia, in Italy, were not ordained 
by, nor dependent on, the Bishop of Rome, for 
more than six hundred years after Christ. So far, 
then, from his being Patriarch of the West, in the 
fourth century, the Bishop of Rome’s Patriarchate 
did not even include all Jtaly ; for the ordination 
or confirmation of Metropolitans in a Patriarchate 
is an essential part of patriarchal power. (See 
above pt. i. ch. xii. ans. 16.) 
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1 Canones et Concil. Bruns. p. 16. 

2 Rurrin. Hist. Eccles. xi. 6. Apud Alexandriam et in 
urbe Roma vetusta consuetudo servyetur, ut ille (Alexan- 
drinus Episcopus) Aigypti, hic Suburbicariarum Eeclesia- 
rum sollicitudinem gerat, Rufliinus was a Roman Presbyter, 


a 
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and flourished in the next century to the Nicene Coun- Car. 
ceil, and, therefore, his evidence concerning the limits of the ~ IL. 
Roman_ Patriarchate, and on the meaning of this Nicene —.— 
canon, is unexceptionable. j 

The language of the Church historian, Durty, himself a 
member of the Church of Rome, is very explicit as to this 
point (viz., the limits of the Roman Patriarchate,) as follows: 

Durrn, de Antiq. Eccles. p. 32. Patriarchatas Romani 
limites non videntur excessisse provincias eas, quae Vicario 
Urbis parebant, dicunturque a Ruffino suburbicarie. Nam 
extra istas provincias etiam in Italid Metropolitasi Episco- 
pos omnes ordinabant, et ipsi ab Episcopis provincia: ordi- 
nabantur. . . . At in aliis provinciis minime suburbicariis 
jus ordinationum pontificem Romanum habuisse’ probari ~ 
non potest. Imo constat, non tantum Episcopos omnes a 
Metropolitanis sed et Metropolitanos ipsos ab Episcopis cu- 
jusque provinciz fuisse ordinatos: ergo extra controversiam 
esse debet, Rom. pontificem in solis provinciis suburbicariis 
aa ac preecipuum patriarcharum jus habuisse... . 

ihilominus tamen successu temporis Romanus Pontifex 
patriarchatfs sui limites, quantum potuit, extendit: ac pri- 
mo Illyricum ditioni suze -per vicarios adjicere conatus 
est: deinde vero non modo totam Italiam, sed et Gallias 
atque Hispaniam patriarchatfs sui. limitibus comprehendi 
yoluit. ‘ 

Durin, de Antiq. Eccles. p. 70. Provyincize autem subur- 
bicariz alize dici non possunt, quam ill, que circa Romam 
adjacebant: quae Urbs dicitur dwrovopactixas. Docet id vel 
ipsum nomen, quod regiones ab urbe non longe positas sig- 
nificat, tum etiam imperatoriarum legum auctoritas, in 
quibus proyincize suburbicariz adpellantur ez, que circa 
Romam adjacebant. Et procul dissitis ab urbe regionibus, 
ut Africee, Galliz, et Hispanize, opponuntur. 

, 8. Leonts Opera, ii. p. 452, ed. 1700. The note.in this 
edition, published by P. Quesnel, another member of the 
Church of Rome, proves this. See also on this point 
the Abbé Frevry, Histoire Ecclésiastique. Bruxelles, 1721. 
tom. viii. p.41. Saint Grégoire n’entroit dans ce détail que 

our les Eglises qui dépendoient particulitrement du Saint 

Biéee, et que par cette raison on nommoit Suburbicaires : 
scavoir celles de la partie méridianale d’ Italie, of il étoit seul 
Archevéque, celles de Sicile et des autres iles, quoiqu’elles 
eussent de Métropolitains. Mais on ne trowvera pas qu'il 
exercit le méme pouvoir mmmédiat dans les provinces déepen- 
dantes de Milan, d? Aquilee, ni dans l’ Espagne et les Gaules. 

Archbp. Laup against Fisher, sect. 25. In ancient times 
Britain was never subject to the see of Rome; for it was 
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Part one of the dioceses of the Western Empire (Notitia Prov. | 
12 Occident. Panciroli, ii. e. 48,) and had a Primate of itsown; _ 
won whence Pope Urban the Second at the Council of Bari, 
accounted St. Anselm (of Canterbury) as his own compeer, 
and said he was the Apostolic and Patriarch of the other 
world. °(Guil. Malsbur. de Gestis Pontif. Angl. p. 223.) 
Now the Britons, having a Primate of their own, (which is 
reater than a Metropolitan,) yea, a Patriarch, if you will, 
Cini Cantuariz prima sedes ee habetur, qui est 
totius Anglise Primas et Patriarcha, says William of Malms- 
bury, in Prol. lib. i. de Gestis Pont. Ang. p. 195,) he could 
not be appealed from to Rome, by St. Gregory’s own doc- 
trine, Epist. xi. 54, Patriarcha secundum canones et leges 
preebeat finem. See also Crakanrrorps, Def. Eccl. Angl. 
p. 96. Bryeuam Antiq. 1X. i. 9-11. Paumer on the Church, 
li. 538-543. 


©. 6. But did not the Council of Arles in Gaul, 
A. D. 814, at which three British Bishops were 
present, in their synodical letter to Pope Sylves- 
.ter,t acknowledge him-as_ holding the majores 
Diceceses ? 

A. Yes, certainly it did; but the term Dzocese? 
did not then mean a Patriarchal Province, but one 
of several subdivisions of a Province; and it is 
certain that the Fathers of that Council never 
‘understood these majores Dicceses to extend 
beyond the Suburbicarian Churches above men- 
tioned; and they never conceived the Bishop of 
Rome, who was not present there, to have any 
jurisdiction over themselves, as is clear from their 
enacting Canons without him, and from the 
following words in the same synodical letter, “Te 
pariter nobiscum judicante, coetus noster majore 
leetitid exultasset;’’ and from the appellation 
“frater carissime,”’ by which they address him. 


1 Ep. Synod. Concil. Arelat. i. p. 1426, ed. Labbe, 1671. 
Placuit ergo, praesente Spiritu Sancto et angelis Ejus, ut et 
his qui singulos quos movebat judicare proferremus de 
quiete presenti. Placuit etiam antequam a te qui mayjores 
diaceses tenes, per te potissimum omnibus insinuari. The 


a 
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text of both these sentences is corrupt: for conjectural Cmap. 
emendations of the latter, See Bingham, [IX.i.11. Rourn, II. - 
Rel. Sac. iv. 87. , 

2 Suiceri Thesaur. p. 919. Diviso a Constantino imperio 
latior fuit Svocxycews appellatio, Tum enim Diecesis non 
fuit una provincia, sed administratio multarum simul pro- 
vinciarum. 


@. 7. But what do you say to the appellate ju- 
risdiction given to the see of Rome by the Council. 
of Sardica in Illyria, a. p. 847 (Canons 3, 4, 7?) 

_ A. If given. then, we may infer that it was not 
possessed before, and, whatever it may be, it is 
therefore, not only of human, but not of primitive 
nor very early institution. But further, the -Coun- 
cil of Sardica, wishing to have means of meeting _ 
a particular case, that of St. Athanasius, permits,’ — 
but does not require, that a reference may be 
made, not to the Bishop of Rome generally,” but 
personally to Julius, the then Bishop of that see 
if a Bishop thinks himself aggrieved in a judicial 
matter; and this reference is to be made by the 
judges who tried the cause; im which case the 
Bishop of Rome may desire the cause to be. re- 
heard by the neighbouring Bishops, in the country 
where it arose, and may send. assessors to them. 
So far was the Council of Sardica from giving a 
right of appeal to Rome in the common sense of 
the term. And, further still, it is to be observed, 
that this Council of Sardica was not a General 
one ;* and that the whole of this decree was sub- 
sequently reversed by a General Council, that of 
Chalcedon (Can. ix. xvil. xxv.) , ; 


- 

1 Canones Apost. et Concil. Bruns. p. 90. “Oovos ém- 
oxomos elne—el tus Exvoxortan ty rove mpayuate Sofev xara- 
xplvecOar, xa DrorauBaver Lavrov py callpoy GAAG xanrdy Lyew 
7o npayua, iva abOus 4 xplors dvuvewOy, ef Soxer tucw ty 
Gyariy, Ilérpov rov drtocrorov tny wynuny Tyunowomey xal ypa- 
Pnvar napa Tovrar Tay xpwarrar ‘lovrie te énroxdng ‘Pauns 


y , - » a * bo 
&; : » ee) 
pe: 


» 
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Part dere bia tov yertvusvtav ty énapyia entvoxdztov, et Séor, dva- 
veadyvar 7d Sixacr7prov xal Envynsmovas avros maparyor. 
—\—_—-? Oraxanru. Def. Eccl. Ang. Ad Julium, non ad Papam © 

Romanum; privilegium Sardicense personale fuit, ideoque — 
cum persona Julii extinctum. ee : 

5 This is clearly stated by Casaubon, De Lib. Eccles. — 

. 223, ad finem ; Abp. Bramhall, ii. p. 533, ed. Oxf.; Bp. ; 
Btillinefleet, Orig. Brit. ch. iii. p. 146 ; Bingham, IX. r. 11, ; 
XVII. vy. 14; Routh, Preef. ad. Script. Eccl. p. iii: and 
also by Romanist writers, as Archbp. de Marea, de Conciliis, 
vii. c. ii.—iv. Du Pin, Dissert. Eecl. 11. 2 3, p. 84. 89. 110. 
and P. Quesnel, in his edition of Pope Leo’s Works, ii. 

p. 256, who says, Illi (Sardicensi) Concilio debetur earum . 
appellationum origo, et inde appellationum usui ratio quee- 
sita est a Romanis Pontificibus, licet revera nihil de appel- | 
lationibus decernant Sardicicenses Patres, sed tantam retrac- 
tationis seu revisionis cause decernends potestatem faciant 
. Romano Episcopo. Que potestas retractationis in ipsi — 
Provincia, decernende, etsi jure appellationum longe infe- 
rior sit, trepid’ tamen et dubitanter admodum ab Osio 
proposita est, qui rem novam canonibus Niceenis minimé 
consonam, constantique advyersum consuetudini quasi sup- 
plex et honorandam S. Petri memoriam preetendens exora- 
vit; s¢ vobis placet; inquit, Petri Apostoli memoriam hono- 
remus.—Vide ibid. 307, 308. ' 

Archbp. Dz Marca, de Concordia, vi. 30, also refutes the 
notion that this Council gave any right of appeal to Rome— 
vil. 8, 2. Satis modesté hee lex Synodi Sardicensis obser- 
vata est usque ad seculum x.—till the time of Gregory VII. 
who elevated the Legatine authority above that of all Pro- 
vincial Bishops.—Vide ibid. v. 47. vi. 30, 9. 

Durin thus expresses himself on the same subject, Eccles, 
Dissertat. ii. p. 89. Sciunt omnes quantum sit discrimen 
inter jus istud revisionis decernendsz, et jus adpellationis 
admittendx, nam adpellatio, ut definit Petrus de Marea, 
causam inferiori tribunali judicatam ad superiorem transfert, 
ut litem excutiat, et definiat in suo tribunal, ita ut quamdiu 
durat adpellatio, sententia inferioris judicis non possit exse- 
quutioni demandari. At nihil simile est in eo privilegio, 
quod Romano pontifici concedit Synodus Sardicensis.—P, 
91. Porro canones isti Sardicenses nunquam in oriente et 
sero in occidente recepti sunt. De oriente jam constat illo 
ipso tempore, quo condebantur, orientales episcopos contra- 
rium prorsus statuisse. Deinceps autem tum in concilio 
Constantinopolitano, tum in Chalcedonensi, tum in Trul- 
lano, nullam hujus revisionis mentionem fecerunt, jusse- 
runtque causas omnes synodi provincialis, aut ad summum 
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' patriarchalis judicio finiri. In occidente porro post hance 
synodum adversus disciplinam in ea sancitam reclamarunt 
Africani, reclamarunt et Galli, ut dicemus infra, imo ne ipsi 
quidem Itali illos in authoritatem admiserunt.—P.110. At 
non ita se gessit Conciliwm Tridentinum, nam illud omnem 
prorsus judicandorum Episcoporum potestatem Episcopis 
aliis ademit, et Soli Pontifici Romano reservavit sessione 
vigesima quarta de reform. cap. v. : 

The correspondence of St. Augustine (of Hippo) and the 
African Bishops with Pope Zosimus, a. p. 418, shows that 
the Sardican Canons were unknown in Africa in the fifth 
century, and that Rome was not then acknowledged.to 
have any such appellate jurisdiction as, on the ground of 
those Sardican Pesca it has since claimed. See Cabas- 
sutii Concilia, p. 236. 7. = 


CHAPTER III. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND INDEPENDENT OF ROME, 
Mission of St. Augustine. 


®. 1. You have said that the Bishop of. Rome 
exercised no jurisdiction in England during the 
first six centuries: but may it not be justly alleged 
that he might acquire Patriarchal authority over 
England by the conversion of the Saxons to Chris- 
tianity by Augustine, sent from Rome by Pope 
Gregory the First, a. D. 596? 

A. No. By conversion they became not Gre- 
gory’s nor Augustine’s, but Curist’s. And fur- 
ther, Augustine, it is true, converted Ethelbert, 
king of the Cantzi, and the inhabitants of part 
of /zs kingdom; but Bertha, his queen, was a 
Christian already; and there was a Christian 
Bishop, Liudhard, and a Christian Church in his 

16 


1 Cor. i. 12, 
wai. G. 7. 
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Parr capital city, Canterbury, before Augustine’s ar- 


” 


rival;t and even if Augustine had converted the 
whole Heptarchy, no such right could by that act 
have been acquired.’ If such right were to accrue 
by. conversion, all Christian Churches, and Rome 
among them, would be subject to “the Mother of 
all Churches, the Church of Jerusalem,” (above, ch. 
ii. ans. 4.) 

1 Bepa, Hist. Eccles. 1. 25. 

2 Archbp. BRamMHALL, i. 266-268. 


Q. 2. But might not the Pope obtain a Patri- 
archal authority by the ordination of St. Augustine, 
and of those who were ordained by him? 

A. No. This plea, is under another form, the 
samé as that of conversion; for that supposes the 
planting of a Church, and a Church supposes 
an ordained ministry of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons ;t and, besides, as Britain had never been 

‘under the Bishop of Rome’s jurisdiction, but had 
been always governed by her own Bishops, the 
assertion of such authority on the part of the 
Popes of Rome is an infraction of the Canon of 
the General Council of Ephesus (a. D. 4313) which 
Pope Gregory himself declared that he regarded, 
as he did the three other General Councils, with 
the highest veneration.? 


1S. Ienar. ad Trall. yapis rovrwy "Exxaryota ob xanerrau. 
See above, pt. i. ch. ix. 

? Grec. Mag. ii. p. 515. 632. Sicut quatuor Evangelii 
libros, sic quatwor Concilia suscipere et venerari me fateor, 
tota devotione complector, integerrima approbatione custodio. 


@. 3. What is the tenor of that Ephesine 
Canon ? 

A. It is expressed as follows: “Rheginus and 
his fellow Bishops of the,province of Cyprus, 
Zeno and Evagrius, having brought under our 


ae 
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notice an innovation against the laws of the Church Cuar. 
and the Canons of the Holy Fathers, and affecting UF 
the liberty of all; This holy Synod, seeing. that —~~— 
public disorders require greater remedies, inas- 
much as they bring greater damage, decrees that, 

if no ancient custom has prevailed for the Bishop 

of Antioch to ordain in Cyprus—as the deposi- 

tions made to us attest there has. not—the Prelates 

of the Cyprian Churches shall, according to the 
decrees of the Holy Fathers and to ancient prac- 

tice, exercise the right of ordaining in the said 
Church unmolested .and inviolable. And the 

same rule shall be observed zn ail other dioceses 

and provinces whatsoever, so that no Bishop shall 
occupy another province which has not been sub- 

ject to him from the beginning ; and if he shall 

have made any such occupation or seizure, let him 

make restitution, lest the Canons of the Holy 
Fathers‘ be transgressed; and lest under pretext 

of sacerdocy the pride of power should creep in, 

and thus we should, by little and little, lose the 
liberty which the Liberator of all men, Jzsus 
Crist, has purchased for us with His own 
blood.’’* By this right, which is called the Jus 
CyYPRIUM,’ the Church of England is independent 

of all foreign jurisdiction; and by the same 
authority the Pope, if he claim any such authority, 

is guilty of unwarrantable usurpation. 


' Hrrstona Episcoporum Aigypti ad Melet. circa a. p. 
306. Routh, Reliq. Sacr. iii. p. 382. Lex et Patrum et 
Propatrum, constituta secundum Divinum et Ecclesiasti- 
cum ordinem, in alienis Parceciis non licere alicui Episco- 

orum ordinationes celebrare. Cp. ibid. p. 391, and vol. 
ly. p. iv. 

2 Concrtra Generalia, ili. p. 802, ed..Labbe, 1671. And 
this was again affirmed by the Council of Trullo (Cone. 
Quini-Sextum,) the Vth and VIth General Council, canon 
39. 

3 Bineuam, Antiquities, bk. ii. ch. xviii. 3 3. And this 
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Parr (jus Cyprium) was also the ancient liberty of the Britannic 
I Church before the coming of Austin the Monk, when the 
L+H — seven British Bishops paid obedience te the Archbishop of 
Caer-Leon, and acknowledged no superior in spirituals over 
him: as Dionothus, the learned Abbot of Bangor, told Austin 
in the name of all the Britannic Churches ; “ that they owed 
“no other obedience to the Pope of Rome than they did to 
every godly Christian, to love every one in his degree in 
perfect charity: other obedience than this they knew none 
due to him whom he named pope. But they were under the 
government of the Bishop of Caer Leon-upon-Uske, who 
was their overseer under God.” See also Bryeuam, ix. ch. 

i. 11, 12; and above, chap. i. at the end. 

Hammonn’s Works, Reply on Schism, ii. pp. 31. 93. 

Abp. BramHatt, li. p. 406. 

And this is confessed. even by some Roman Catholic 
writers, as by Barnes Cath. Rom. Pacif. sect. 8, in the Ap- 
pendix to Brown’s Fasciculus Reram Expetendarum, p. 839. 
Insula Britannia gavisa est olim privilegio Cyprio. Hoe 
autem privilegim cum tempore Henrici Octavi totius Regni 
consensu fuerit restituiwm, videtur pacis ergo retineri de- 
bere absque schismatis ullius nota. See also ibid. p. ‘841, 


@. 4. But is not the case of England very dif- 
ferent from that of Cyprus, inasmuch as in Cy- 
prus, at the time of the Council of Ephesus, there 
were Christian Bishops discharging their spiritual 
‘functions ; whereas, when Augustine landed in 
England, the greater part of it had fallen into 
heathenism, and without him, it is alleged, there 
would have been no Church in this country; and 
did not Pope Gregory, therefore, it is asked, ob- 
tain a patriarchal jurisdiction over England by 
giving it what is called the grace of Holy Orders ? 

Luke xix.45- A. The grace of Holy Orders, like all other 
20 spiritual grace, is not to be dispensed for private 
advantage ; “gratis datur, quia gratia vocatur ;’”! 
“gratis accepistis, gratis date.» It might also 
first be inquired, whether Augustine used all 
proper means to enter into® and maintain com- 
munion with the existing British Bishops. Next it 
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may be asked, whether, on the ground of a mere 


ceremonial difference concerning the time of ob- 
serving Easter, and one or two similar matters, 
(such as had not interrupted the communion of 
St. Polycarp* and Pope Anicetus, and concerning 


which St. Irenzeus,* in his letter to Pope Victor, - 


had left both a warning and a rule,) he ought to 
have stood apart from them, and required a change 
of their customs as a condition of communion 
with Rome; and lastly, it may well be doubted 
whether, because the British Bishops were un- 
willmg to renounce obedience to their own Pri- 
mate,* and to swear allegiance to the Bishop: of 
Rome, the rights of these native Bishops and of 
the British Church ought to have been set at 
naught by him, and sacrificed. But even on. the 
supposition that Augustine proeeeded regularly 
in all this, yet the ordination of Augustine, and 
of those who were ordained by him, gave to the 
Bishop of Rome no patriarchal jurisdiction over 
the country in which Augustine was received. 


1 §. Ave. Tract, v. in Ss Joann, 

S. Amsrosz in S. Lue. xix. 40. 2 

2 Augustine’s conference with the British Bishops-did not 
take place till near the close of his mission and life; and this, 
Bede says, was adjutorio Regis Hthelberti. lib. ii. 1.—Sir H. 
Speman, in Wiixkins’ Concilia, i: 26, animadverts on the 
proceed ngs of Augustine in his intercourse with the British 

ishops. 

Made F. Vindiciw Eccl. Angl. lib. ii. cap. 5, says, Au- 
gustinus ipse nisi superbo,et elato fuisset animo rogasset 
ut suam in preedicando Anglis operam Britanni und colloca- 
rent, non etiam ut sibi et domino suo obtemperarent: and 
again, Quicquid in Augustino resplendet boni, illud amplec- 
timur atque laudamus; quicquid vero in eo reperitur mali, 
in ipsa radice flaceescat. Sanctum paganos eonvertendi de- 
siderium, et pia in Principem desideria, aureis literis in- 
scribi merentur: at, ut caremoniarum quas intulit redun- 
dantiam et nimiam fimbriz pontificiz dilationem silentio 
preeteream, negari non potest quin erga Britannos superbé 
se gesserit atque superciliose. 
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Part 3 Evans, Biography of the Early Church, London, 1837, 
.IIl._p. 81. The Churches of Asia differed from the Western 
— Churches with respect to the day of termination of the fast 
which introduced the festival of Easter. Each side claimed 
apostolical authority for their. usage—the former that of 
St. John, the latter of their predecessors. This difference, 
which, within forty years after, very nearly produced a 
schism in the Church (under Pope Victor, who excommu- 
nicated the Quartodecimani,) broke no bonds of love be- 
tween Polycarp and the Roman Bishop Anicetus, the heads 
of the two parties at this day. So far from it, they partook 
together of the body and blood of the Lord ; thus signify- 
‘ing, in the most solemn and distinct manner, their essential H 
unity in the same body, and displaying their unfeigned 
love. . In this rite, too, Anicetus showed his deep sense of 
the character and services of his illustrious guest, by con- 
ceding to him, in his own Church, the post of consecratin 
the elements of the Eucharist. Here was, indeed, a proo! 
of spiritual unity. are ; 

-4 Evans, p. 263. St. Irenzeus stepped forward to check 
Victor’s violent proceedings, and the successor of Anicetus 
was obliged to bear a rebuke from the successor of Poly- 
carp. Nor did Irenzeus address Victor only, but.also-the 
-rest of the Bishops on the same side as Victor himself had 
done: on this Victor was obliged to retire from his bold 
position. F 

5 See above, note 3 to the last question. 

Mason, Vindiciz Hecl. Anglic. ii. 5. Ne Augustini jugo 
Britanni colla sua subderent, causa erat justissima ; ne sci- 
licet Archiepiscopi Menevensis auctoritatem minuerent, 
quod per Canonem Nicznum, (Canon vi.) quo cautum est 
ut suis privilegia serventur Ecclesiis, non licuit. 


@. 5. You say that the ordination of St. Augus- 
tine gave the Bishop of Rome no jurisdiction over 
England; explain the grounds on which this 
assertion rests. 

A. It is one thing to give a power, and another 
thing to give the privileges, which may accrue, by 
the will of a third independent party, to be reci- 
pient of that power. Gregory had, indeed, the power 
to ordain Augustine a Bishop, (though, be it 
remembered, Augustine was not consecrated b 
Gregory at Rome, but by the Archbishop of Arles, 
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in Gaul,*) but he had no power to place Augustine Cua. 
at Canterbury as Metropolitan and Patriarch of _ Ul. 


England, and to give him Jurisdiction as ‘such over 
its Bishops and Clergy. - 


1 Bepeg, Hist. i. 27: 


—@. 6. And does Augustine in fact also appear to 
have been placed in England by King Ethelbert, 
and not by the Bishop of Rome ? ' 

A. Yes, certainly. Ethelbert gave him permis- 
siont to land, and to preach in his realm.. Even 
his place at Canterbury is a proof of the exercise 
of the royal power; for Ethelbert placed him at 
Canterbury (as being the etvil Metropolis. of his 
kingdom) and not at London,? which Gregory had 
desired; and Ethelbert endowed. the Cathedral 
Churches of. Canterbury, London, and Rochester, 
which were the only Episcopal Sees founded or 
restored in England in the life of Augustine. 


1 Bepe, ii. 1. Ut Augustinus in urbe Regis sedem Epis- 
eopattis acceperit.—i. 25. Rex Edelberthus in Cantio poten- 
tissimus, qui ad confinium usque Humbri fluminis maximi 
fines imperii tetenderat . . . dedit eis mansionem in civitate 
Doroyernensi (i. e., Canterbury,) que imperii sui totius erat 
metropolis. H# locum sedis in Dorovernia metropoli sua 
donavit.—Similarly, ii. 3. Rex Edelberthus fecit in civitate 
Londinia Ecclesiam sancti Pauli Apostoli, in qué locum 
sedis Episcopalis Mellitus et successores ejus haberent.— 
Similarly, at Rochester, Rex Edelbertus Eeclesiam B. An- 
drez Apostoli fecit, qui etiam Episcopis utriusque hujus 
Ecclesiz dona multa, sicut et Doroverniensis, obtulit, sed et 
territoria ac possessiones in usum eorum qui erant cum Epis- 
copis adjecit. No other sees were founded in Augustine’s 
lifetime but these three, viz., Canterbury, London, Roches- 
ter; and from a comparison of Bede’s account with Gre- 
gory’s letter (quoted in the next note) it will appear that 
the placing and endowment of the English Bishops was the 
work, not of Gregory, but of Ethelbert, acting in this 
respect independently of him, and, indeed, not consistently 
with his plans for the ordering of the external polity of the 
Church. Cp. Bp. Srinumerizzr on the True Antiquity of 
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London. p. 550, and Copgx Diplomat. Anglo-Saxonum, p.- 


i. sq. 


ww ~—siBp. Bitson, on Christian Subjection, p. 57. They that 


came (with S. Austin from Gregory) would not enter this 
land, nor preach there without the king’s express license. 

Archbp. BramHatt, i. p. 132. When Austin first. arrived 
in England, he stayed in the Isle of Thanet, until he knew 
the king’s pleasure; and offered not to preach in Kent, until 
he had the king’s licénse for him and his followers to preach 
throughout his dominions. (Bed. Hist. i. 25, 26.) So not 
only their jurisdiction, but even the exercise of their pastoral 
function within that realm was by the king’s leave and au- 
thority. See vol. ii. p..133, 

2S. Grecor. lib. xi. p: 1163, ep. Ixv. (to. Augustine.) 
Per loca singula duodecim Episcopos ordines, qui tuze* ditioni 
subjaceant: quatenus Londoniensis civitatis Episcopus semper 
in posterum 4 Synodo. propria debeat consecrari, atque ho- 
noris Pallium ab hac sancti et apostolic&é, cui auctore Deo 
deservio, sede percipiat. ad Eboracam vero civitatem te volu- 
mus Episcopum mittere, quem ipse judicaveris ordinandum ; 
ita ut si eadem civitas cum finitimis locis verbum Dei rece- 
perit, ipse quoque duodecim Episeopos ordinet, et Metropoli- 
tani honore perfruatur > quia ei quoque, si vita comes fuerit, 
Pallium tribuere Domino favente disponimus, quem tamen 
tuze Fraternitatis volumus dispositioni subjacere. Post obi- 
tum verd tuum ita Episcopis quos ordinaverit prasit, ut, 
Londoniensis Episcopi nullo modo ditioni subjaceat. Sit verd 
inter Londonie et Hborace civitatis Episcopos in. posterum 
honoris ista distinctio, ut ipse prior habeatur qui prids 
fuerit ordinatus. eee 

The reader will have observed, that it appears from the. 
above passage that, according to the plan there specified, 


* On which Alteserra, the Canonist of Toulouse, thus 
writes: Anglis recens conyersis ad fidem, praedicante Au- 
gustino et sociis, Gregorius duas metropolitanas sedes con- 
stituit in Britannia, unam Londini alteram Eboraci: ita ut 
per singulas metropoles ordinarentur duodecim episcopi: de 
quo Beda, lib. i. cap. 29. Sed postquam Cantuaria que 
erat caput regni Cantit et sedes regia, ab Ethelberto Rege 
concessa est Augustino, qui sedem sibi et successoribus suis 
hic locavit, ibique diem obiit et sepultus est—, Metropolitica 
dignitas, que a Gregorio statuta fuerat Londini, Cantuariam 
translata est, ut patet ex Kenulfi Regis Merciorum ad Leon. 
III. Pontificem, que est apud Wilhelmum Malmsbur. de 
Regum Angliz Gestis, lib. i. cap. 4. 
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there were to be twenty-four sees erected in England; and Omar. 
there already existed eight sees in Wales at this time; so III. 
that the number of Bishops in England and Wales, in a. p,. “+ 
600, was to be thirty-two. See also Brneuam, above, pt. ii. : 
éR. ii.. ans. I. -* 7 a Oe 

Mason, de Ministerio, iv. c. xvi. - 


_@. 7. You, therefore, consider St. Augustine and 

his successors as occupying the place and as in- 
heritmg the rights of the ancient Metropolitans 
and Patriarchs of England, and succeeding to 
the privileges secured to them by the canons of 
the Church ? ES ae 

A. Yes,‘ so far as was allowed by the sovereign 
power; and since it cannot be pleaded that any 
act of a General or Provincial Council canoni- 
cally done with the sovereign’s consent, has ever 
placed Brita in the patriarchate of Rome, in - 
which it never was before the landing of Augustine, 
the Bishop of Rome’s subsequent usurpation of 
the metropolitan and patriarchal rights of the 
English Primate, is an invasion of the Royal Pre- 
rogative, and an. infraction of the Canons of the 
Universal Church,? and a violation of the precept peut. xxvii. 
of Scripture concerning the removal of a neigh-*” 
bour’s land mark. 

1 Vita S. Augustini Archiepiscopi (vid. Lanfranci Opera, 
Venet. 1745. p. 329.) Augustinus, transfretato sequore, 
(after his consecration at Arles,) accepto Apostolatu & 
Domino primarium Anglice genti retulit Patriarchatum et 
Patriarchale patrocinium. 

2 Not only of those of the Council of Ephesus, but of 
those which, like the ‘“‘ Decreta Niczena, Clericos et Epis- 
copos suis Metropolitanis apertissimé commiserunt.” Syn. 
Afr. in. Ep. ad P. Ccelestin. Conc. Constant. can. 2. 4. 6. 
Chalced. c. 8. 17. Miley. c. 22. 


@. 8. And, therefore, the Patriarch of Rome 
cannot claim jurisdiction over the Patriarch of 


England on the alleged ground of the mission and 
ordination of St. Augustine or any other ? 
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A. No; all Patriarchs are independent of each 
other (pt. i. ch. xii. ans. 18;) and with respect to 
this plea of ordination, the Bishop of Rome might 
as well claim jurisdiction over the Patriarch of 


_ Alexandria, and over the Bishops and Clergy of 


his patriarchate, on the ground of St. Mark, the 
first Bishop of Alexandria, having been sent into 
Egypt by St. Peter, as over the Patriarch of 
England, (and such the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was acknowledged by Pope Urban II. to be,) and 
over his patriarchate on the ground of the mission 
of Augustine by Gregory? 


1 Sir R. Twispen, p. 18. After the erection of Canter- 
bury into an archbishopric, the Bishop of that see was held 
uast alterius orbis Papa, as Urban II. styled him (Wil. 
eine de Gestis Pont. Angl. i. Eadmer, ii. p. 52;) and is, 
therefore, called frequently in our writers Princeps Epis- 
eoporum Anglise, Pontifex summus, Patriarcha, Primas, and 
his seat Cathedra Patriarchatts Anglorum. See above, Abp. 
Lawp, chap.-ii. note to ans, 5. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND INDEPENDENT OF ROME. 


Period between the Mission of St. Augustine and 
the Reformation. 


@. 1. Even on the supposition that the Bishops 
of Rome had possessed a patriarchal jurisdiction 
in England before or during the papacy of 
Gregory, could they have had any such power 
after it? 

a. No. As was before said, that part of Eng- 
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land, which was converted by Augustine and his Cwar. 


companions, relapsed into Paganism a few years 
after his decease; and not only that part, but a 
very large portion of the whole country was Chris- 
tianized in the seventh century, by Scottish and 
Saxon Missionaries, under ArpAn of Lindisfern, 
and the Bishops and Priests (St. Chad, his brother 
Cedda, Finam, Diuma,). connected with him, who 
were entirely independent of Rome.’ But, further, 
a year and a half after the death of Gregory, Boni- 
face III. occupied the papal chair, and by his as- 
sumption of the anti-scriptural and: anti-catholic 
title (condemned as such by Gregory his ‘prede- 


cessor’) of Universal. Bishop, by which he violated 


the Unity of the Church; he forfeited* the name 
and jurisdiction of Patriarch; as one of. the 
greatest of the Popes‘ says, Propria perdit qui 
indebita concupiscit. 


1 Fouuier, Ch. Hist. book ii. cent. vii., and see the au- 
thorities in Heatn’s Brief Account, p. 18, who observes that 
* Aidan had little suspicion that a Bishop not in the Patri- 
archate of Rome could be considered a schismatic solely for 
preserving the independence of his character: he had not 
* so read the decrees of Ephesus.” 
2 See below, part ii. chap. ix. : 

8 Abp. Brawuatt, i. 260-263. F. Mason, Vind. Eccl. 


1. pp. 536-541. 
Bree Leo I. Epist. 54. 

@. 2. But after this time did not the Bishops of 
Rome in fact exercise a patriarchal jurisdiction 
over the British Metropolitans, by sending them 
their Pallium, or archiepiscopal pall, at their con- 
secration ? 

A. Unhappily after the age of Gregory there 
was a maxim in Romish state-policy,* Da, ut 
habeas, Give, in order that you may have. The 
pall was at first a badge given by the Hmperors to 
Patriarchs ;? when it came to be given by Popes, 
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Part it was, for some time, nothing but a symbolum — 


fraternitatis—a mark of communion with Rome; 
it was no necessary part of the archiepiscopal 
dignity, and many archbishops never had it.° At 
length, however, it was imposed by Rome as 
essential to them about A. D. 1235* and was sold’ 
for vast sums of money. 


1 Sir Rocer Twispen’s Vindication of the Church of Eng- 
land in point of Schism, 1675, p. 176. 

2 Hammonp’s Works, ii. p. 97, folio, ed. 1684. The Pall 
was an honorary ornament, which the Emperors first gaye 
to the patriarchs, and the Patriarchs sent to Archbishops 
and Metropolitans, and was then far from being a sign of 
subjection to him that sends it. _BramHatt, i..193. 

The following are the testimonies of Romanists concern- 
ing the Pallium :—Abp. De Marca, de Concordia, vi. c. 6. 
(p. 332.) Pallium antiquitus fuit genus quoddam impera- 
torti indumenti, cujus usum Imperatores permisere Patriar- 
chis, a quibus dein communicatum est cum Metropolitanis, 
sed non absque Imperatorwm consensu.—P. 331. Optabant 
olim Pontifices (Romani) ut Metropolitani aliquod confir- 
mationes ‘genus a sede Apostolica acciperent. Verum, quia 
ubique receptum erat consecrationes fiert posse extra Italiam 
absque eorum consensu, vim. ei legi palam afferre noluerunt; 
‘sed Metropolitanos rei cujusdam nove miraculo yeluti ob- 
stupefecerunt, que in initio magnifica, paulatim tamen 
earum libertatem per cuniculos infregit et synodorum pro- 
vincialium auctoritatem pessumdedit. De Pallii usu loquor. 

Du Pry, de Antiq. Eccles. Discipl. i. 3 12. p. 53. Suece- 
dente vero tempore, pontifices Romani ordinandorum per 
universum occidentem Episcoporum potestatem non sine 
mult& contradictione sibi vindicavere, et’ omnium Metropo- 
litanorum jura paulatim pessumdederunt. 

Primum quidem Metropolitica ordinationum jura ad se 
trahere conati sunt per concessionem pallid; ed enim dabatur 
a pontificibus, ut possent plena auctoritate sue provincies 
Episcopos ordinare: unde sequebatur hance potestatem a 
Pontifice Metropolitanis simul cum pallio concedi. Hane 
postea novo jure Metropolitanis interdictum est universis 
functionibus episcopalibus, donec pallium recepissent, jura- 
mentumque fidet introductunr est. 

See further the definition of the Palliwm in Bp. Grsson’s 
Codex, p. 105, note. 

5 Twispen, pp. 43, 44. After Paulinus, five in the cata- 
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leene of York are said expressly to have wanted it (the 
Pallium,) yet are reputed both archbishops and saints. 
4 TwispEN, p. 47. 6 TwispEN, p. 45. 


~@Q.. 3. Did not those Metropolitans then take an 
Oath of Canonical Obedience to the see of Rome? 

A. No. The Oath of Bishops at Consecration, 

to whomsoever it was taken; was anciently nothing 


Crap.. 
IV. 


ert 


more than a Profession of Faith;' and any other 


oath than this was prohibited by the eighth 
General Council, a. D.. 870;') nor was any oath 
imposed with the Pall before the year a. p. 1115; 
and the oath of canonical obedience, when it 
came to be taken to the Pope, even under Gre- 
gory VII., Hildebrand (A. p. 1073—1085,) obliged 
a Bishop to observe the Regulas Sanctorum Pa- 
trum,? and not, as these words were afterwards 


transformed, to maintain the Regalia Sancti Petri ; . 


and the Oath now taken? is not three hundred 
ears old; it dates only fromthe Pontificate of 
Clement VIII. (A. p. 1592—1605.) 


1 Concrt. Constant. iv. tom, viii. p. 1131, Labbe. Visum 
est sanctz huic et Universali Synodo nequaquam id ex hoe 
a aes fieri excepto ¢0 quod, secundum formam et con- 
suetudinem, pro sincera fide nostra tempore consecrationis 
Episcoporum exigitur, quod enim aliter fit omnind non ex- 
pedit, sed neque ad edificationem Ecclesia pertinet. Quis- 
quis ergo ausus fuerit solvere hanc definitionem nostram, aut 
expetierit aut paruerit expetentibus, honore proprio decidat. 

The following are corroborating testimonies from Ro- 
manist writers :—Archbp. de Marca, de Concordia, vi. c. 7. 
Res eo devenit ut coacti sint Europx Metropolitani scripto 

olliceri subjectionem et obedientiam Apostolicae Sedi. Novi 

ujus juris repertor erat Bonifacius Moguntinus in Synodo 
ab eo celebraté anno 742. Gregorius VII. formulam auxit 
quibusdam clausis que illam obedientiz sponsionem prorsus 
convyertunt in juramentum fidelitatis quod vassallus domino 
suo prestare tenetur. Adeo autem principum jura violavit 
hee formula, ut Gregorius prohibuerit ne quis Episcopus 
homagium regibus preestaret, quod a successoribus ejus Ur- 
pano II. et Paschali II. confirmatum est. Attamen Grego- 
rius pctuit animadvertere canonem ociavum octave synodt 


wy 
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Part A. pv. 870,) prohibere ne Patriarchee ab Episcopis aliam 
II. sponsionem exigerent quam eam que fieri consueyerat, nimi- 
YY — rum illos veram fidem servaturos. 

Father Wausu, Defence of Church of Rome, sect. 25. 
In the beginning there was no such oath or any other, nor 
any promise of fidelity or obedience made by the Bishops to 
the Pope, but only-a bare profession of the common fuith, 
even such as he also made to them by his encyclical letters : 
and afterwards, when promises began, they were only of 
canonical obedience in general terms. : 

Dr..O’Connor, Columbanus 3. 150. Even those Bishops 
who were consecrated by the Pope himself, swore no other 
oath than that they would, to the best of their power, main- 
tain the Catholic religion in their dioceses. 

See also, Dicest of the Evidence, &c., &c., concerning 
Treland, London, 1826. Part ii. chap. i. p. 2, note a. ~ 
~ 2 These were the terms.of the oath even under Gregory 
VII. a. p. 1079. ‘Concerning the changes in its terms, sce 
Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy, xiv. TwispEn, p. 46. - 

Archp. Bramuatt, i. p. 148, and note. During the wars 
between the houses of York and Lancaster, the Popes some- 
times invaded this undoubted right of our kings, de facto, 
not de jure; and tendered to the Bishops, at their investi- 
tures, another oath,:at first modest and innocent enough, 
that they should observe Regulas Sanctorum Patrum: but 
after they altered the oath, changing it into Regalia Sancti 
Petri, that they should maintain. the royalties of St. Peter. 
Bp. Gipson, Codex; -p. 117.’ 

3 Van Espen, Jus Ecclesiast. I. xv. ii. 8. 


&.* But was not the pall received. by English 
Archbishops, and the oath to maintain the Re- 
galia Sancti Petri taken by English Bishops, from 
the beginning of the twelfth century ? 

A. Yes; that oath was framed by Pope Pas- 
chalis II. (1099—1118) and imposed by him, to 
the great astonishment’ of Kings, Nobles, and 
Keclesiastics, on Archbishops, and afterwards by 
Gregory IX. (1227T—1241) on Bishops. But 
neither could the pall be lawfully received from a 
foreign prelate under conditions of allegiance to 
him, nor an oath of obedience taken to him by 
any subject without the consent of his Prince, and 
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much Jess so against it; for it is essential to the 
goodness of an oath, that it should be in possidili- 
bus et licdtis,* or, as the Holy Scripture expresses 


Onap. 


er. iv. 2. 


it in veritate, judicio et justitix. And further, as Num. xxx. 

the papal decretals? themselves declare, non valet 7 som, xiv. 
Juramentum in prejudictum juris superioris.s iene 
Hence when an English Bishop had received. the Mark vi. 28. 
pall, and taken the oath, King William II. declared iz" 


that he would. banish him from England, if he- 
violated his allegiance to the Crown under plea of 
compliance with the oath.* on 


1 Jus Canon. Decret. Greg. IX. De Elect. c. 4. Signi- 
ficasti, (says Pope Paschalis to the Abp. of Palermo, which 
was even in the Roman Patriarchate ;.see above, pt. i. ch. 

xii. ans. 14,) reges regni majores admiratione permotos 
quod palliwm tibi ab apocrisiariis nostris tali conditione ob- 
latum fuerit si sacramentum quod a nobis scriptum detule- 
rant exhiberes. See also Baron. Anno 1102, Mason, Vind. 
Kec. Angl. iv. 16. p. 539. ; 

2 Bp. Anprewes on the Decalogue, p. 245. 

__§S. Hieron. in Jerem. iv. 2. Animadvertendum quod jus- 
jurandum hos habet comites, Veritatem, Judicium atque 

_ Justitiam ; si ista defuerint, nequaquam erit juramentum, 
sed perjurium. : 

XXXIX Arrictzs. A man may swear, when the magis- 
trate requireth, in the cause of Faith and Charity, so it be 

“done according to the Prophet’s (Jerem. iy. 2,) teaching, in 
Justice, Judgment, and Truth. : 

Homies, p. 77, ed. 1822, Oxon. ‘ Whosoever eth 
any promise, binding himself thereunto by an oath, Tet him 
foresee that the thing he promiseth be good and honest, and 
not against the commandment of God, and that it be in his 
own power to perform it justly; and such promises must men 
keep evermore assuredly. But if a man at any time shall, 
either of ignorance or of malice, promise and swear to do 
any thing, which is either against the law of Almighty God, 
or not in his power to perform, let him take it for an unlaw- 
ful and ungodly oath.” Of an unlawful oath the same 
Homily declares in the case of Herod, “that as he took a 
wicked oath, so he more wickedly performed the same.” 
Upon these determinations of the Church, the Abjuration of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, “as an unlawful oath, and 
imposed on the subjects of this realm against the known 
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Part laws and liberties of this kingdom,” was required in the 
II. Act of Uniformity, a. p. 1661, 13 and 14 Car. Il. cap. 4. 
owe Ss * ~Decrerat. ii. xxiv. 4. : : 
4 Compare Bp. Sanperson’s Prelectiones de Juramenti 

Obligatione, ii. p. 31. Rei illicitae Nulla Obligatio, p. 66. 

Juramentum ejus qui sub alterius potestate est absque illius 

consensu nec licitum neque obligatorium. See also, Preelect. 
» vii. p. 140. 

5 Marto. Parts, in Guil. Ruf. The King said, neque 
Archiepiscopum neque Episcopum sui regni Papze subesse. 
Si juramento suscepto promitteret (Anselmus) se neque 
Apostolorum limina visitaturum,nee Romane sedis audien- 
tiam appellaturum, rebus suis frueretur. Si secus faciat, 
exilium perpetuum ei denunciat. 

-Q.°5. But the Pall being received, and the Oath 
taken, did not the Popes acquire a Patriarchal 
right in England by practice ? 

A. No; the Pope both quitted and forfeited 
whatever Patriarchal jurisdiction he possessed any 
where by his assumption of Universal Supremacy 
over the Church, and by his acts of tyranny, 
usurpation, exaction, and rebellion against Church 
Canons and lawful Sovereigns :* and the evercise 
of such Patriarchal jurisdiction on his part was 
never acknowledged in England, but, on the con- 
trary, was resisted by protests continually made by 
the Kings of England, by the Church in her 
Synods, and by the State in Parliament. Besides, 
as it rested not on any sound basis of right,? but, 
on the contrary, was destructive of the funda- 
mental rights of the Crown and of the Church, 
(and nullum tempus occurrit Regi aut Ecclesiz,) 
and as Patriarchal authority depends on the 
consent of both, it never could have acquired legal 
validity, for, as Pope Boniface the VIIIth? says, 
Non firmatur tractu temporis quod de jure ab 
initio non subsistit.* 


1 Abp. Bramaatt, i. 261: 
2 Abbé Fueury, iv. Discours sur l Histoire Ecclésiasti- 
que. See below, chap. vii. 
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3 RecuLx Juris, xviii. 
« Sir R. Twispen thus emphatically concludes his exami- 


— 


4 


7 


nation of this subject . . . ‘I dare boldly say, that who- —~— P 


_ ever will, without partiality, look back, will find that the 
reverence yielded by this Church of England to Rome, for 
more than 1000 years after Christ, was no other than the 
respect of love, not of duty.”—p. 67. , 


-Q. 6. What evidence is there of opposition to” 


the Papal encroachments ? 

A. Protests, such as have been mentioned, 
were made by Eefrid,t King of Northumberland, 
-and his suecessor King Aldfrid, on oceasion of the 
first great appeal to Rome; by King Edward the 
Confessor, by .Henry the First, and succeeding 
sovereigns; and the same spirit which dictated 
these remonstrances, declared itself publicly and 
legislatively in the® Constitutions of Clarendon, 
A. D. 1164; and again, a. D. 1246; in the Statute 
of Carlisle, A.D. 1297; m the Articles. of the 
Clergy, in the Statutes of Provisors, a. D. 1850, 
A. D. 1363, and A. D. 1389; of Mortmain and of 
Premunire, A. D. 1391-2; and, finally, in the 
Statutes of Henry VIII.; from A, D. 1551 to a. D. 
1543, which, in the opinion ofthe soundest English 
lawyers, were not operative but declaratory acts ; 
- that is, they were no new laws, but only vindicated 
and enforced the old.* ~ | 


1 Twispen, 29-37. Eefrid, styled by Bede piissimus et 
Deo dilectissimus, imprisoned Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, 
with the advice of his Bishops, for appealing to Rome, about 
a. D. 680. No papal legate came into England between 
a. p. 595 and a. pv. 787. Bramuatt, 1. 37. 133. 136. 144. 

. Bp. Srizumeruzer, Eccles. Jurisd. p. 87-91. 

2 Constitutions of Clarendon on the controyersy between 
Henry II. and Becket. Bramuatt, i. 136-143, . ArricuLi 
Creri, made at Lincoln 9 Edw. II. a. pv. 1315.— - 

Bp. Greson, Codex, p. 175. Elections of dignities of the 
Church to be free. Braman, i. 146. Concerning the 
Protest in 4. p. 1246, see BramMHALL, i. 194. 

*K 
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Srarurss for the Cieray, 14:and 18 Edw. III. a. p. 1340. 
44, 


ce na — 


other lords shall present unto benefices of their own or 
their ancestors’ foundation, and not the Bishop of Rome,” 
25 Edw. III. a. p. 1350. Grsson’s Codex, p. 65, and 38 
Edw. III. a. p. 1363. Ibid. p. 69, and 13 Rich. IL. 2. c. 2, 
A. p. 1389. Ibid. p. 71. 

Pramunire “for suing in a foreign realm, or impeachin 
judgment given,” 27 Edw. III. c. 1; “for purchasing o 
bulls from Rome; the Crown of England subject to none,” 
16 Rich. II. ¢. 5. a. pv. 1392, ibid. p. 73; against appeals to 
Rome, 25 Henry VIII. c. 19, ibid. p. 86. 

For RESTRAINT of APPEALS to Rome, “in all cases what- 
soever, prohibited,’ 24 Henry VIII. ¢. 12, a. p. 1532; ibid. 

. 83; and “to restore to the Orown tts ancient jurisdiction,” 
ibid. p.. 86;- against payment of annates and first-fruits, 


’ 23 Henry VIII. p. 105. An act for taking away the burden 


of Peter-pence, and other papal exactions, 25 Henry VIII. 
c. 21, a. vp. 1533; for taking away dispensations, 25 Henry 
VIII. c. 21, a. p. 1533, p. 87; against the Pope’s supremacy, 
26 Henry VIII. c. 1, a. p. 1534, ibid. p. 23; 35 Henry 
VIII. c. 3, a. v. 1548, “for ratification of the King’s Majesty’s 
style,” ibid. p. 29. 
Archbp. eS Archbishop of Canterbury, (4. p. 
1395.—Parl. Hist. vol. i. p. 219,) and Primate of all Eng- 
land, made protestation in open Parliament, ‘“ that the 
Pope ought not to excommunicate any Bishop, or intermed- 
dle as to presentations to any ecclesiastical dignity recovered 
in the king’s courts. That the said holy father ought not 
to make translations to any bishopric within the realm. 
without the king’s leave ; for that this practice tended to the 
destruction of the Realm and Crown of England, which had 
always been free, and subject to no earthly power, but to 
God only, as to regalities, and no other.” See ibidem, p- 
257. The Crown of the kingdom of England, and the rights 
of the said Crown, and the kingdom itself, have in all time 
past been so free, that our Lord the Pope, nor any other with- 
out the kingdom, ought to concern himself about the same. 
® As Lord Chief Justice Coxe and others. See Abp. 
Bramuatt, i. p. 151, and Bp. Grpson’s Codex, p. 42. 


Q. 7. But was not the English Reformation 
brought about by Henry VIII. to gratify his 
own evil passions; and was it not attended with 
corrupt and sacrilegious practices ? 
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A. We might ask, in reply, “Is not the Papal Cuar. 
Supremacy due to the Emperor Phocas a mur- 
derer?’’* But, admitting for argument’s sake, all 
that has been said against King Henry VIII. by 
the adversaries of the Reformation; admitting 
also, that he was a leading agent in effecting it; 
still the workman is not the work. The Temple of 
Solomon was constructed with cedars of Lebanon 1 Kings v. 6. 
hewn by workmen of heathen Tyre. Jehu did not }inee® 
please God; but his-Reformation did. Nebuchad-® 31. 
nezzar and Ahasuerus were idolatrous; but their pan. iii. 1- 
Edicts for God’s service were religious. The ies ie 
Temple in which our Lord was presented, and in 
which He preached and worshipped, had been 
repaired by the impious and cruel Herod, who 
sought our Lord’s- life. And so with respect to 
the charge of sacrilege, we are not careful to 
defend the character and conduct of all those who 
had any part in the Reformation; but we bless God 
for His own work, and for many of the instruments 
He raised up for it, and for overruling and direct- 
ing others to His own glory in the good of His ~ 
Church.? - 

1 Pratina, de Vitis Pontificum, in Bonifac. IIT. 

? Abp. Brana t, i. p. 128. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND A REMOVAL OF 
WHAT WAS NEW, AND A RESTORATION OF WHAT 
WAS OLD. 


®. 1. Is it not sometimes said that the Church 
of England, as she now exists, arose at the Reforma- 
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tion, and is, therefore, a new Church, not more 
than 300 years old? How then can she be united 
by origin with the Catholic Church? : 

A. The language of the Church of England, 
when she reformed herself, was similar to that of 
‘the Fathers at the Nicene Council, in a. D. 325, 
TA APXAIA KOH KPATEITO, Let the ancient cus- 
toms prevail. 


1 Hammonp contr. Blondell, in Prelim. ¢. xiv. f. 13. 
Ecclesia Anglicana hoc se universo orbi charactere dignos- 
cendum, hoe seque posteritati astimandum proponit, quod 
in controversiis fidei aut praxeos decernendis, illud firmum 
ratumque semper habuerit, et huic basi Reformationem 
Britannicam niti voluerit, ut Scrrpruris prime, dein, pri- 
morum seculorum episcopis, martyribus, scriptoribus, eccle- 
siasticis secundce deferantur. 

The following are the testimonies of three eminently 
learned foreigners, Isaac Casauson, .Hugo Grorivs, and 
Dr. Hadrian Saravia, to the restorative and primitive cha- 
racter of the Reformation in ENGLAND. : 

Casauzon, ad Salmas. Epist. 837, p. 489, a. p. 1612. 
Quod si me conjectura non fallit, totius Reformationis pars 
integerrima est in ANGLIA, ubi cum studio Veritatis viget 
studium Antiquitatis. Casauson, Epist. ad Cardinal. 
Perron. p. 494. (See below, pt. ii. ch. v. ans. 6.) Parata 
est Ecciuesta ANGLICANA fidei sue reddere rationem, et rebus 
ipsis evincere, auctoribus Reformationis hic mstitutae non 
fuisse propositum, novam aliquam Keélesiam condere, ut im- 
periti et malevoli calumniantur ; sed que erant collapsa, ad 
formam reyocare quam fieri posset optimam; optimam 
autem judicarunt nascenti Ecclesia ab Apostolis traditam, 
et proximis seculis usurpatam. 

Hueco Grortus, Epist. ad Boetselaer. (Ep. 62, p. 21, ed. 
1687.) Certum est mihi recrovpy’ay ANGLICANAM, item mo- 
rem imponendi manus adolescentibus in memoriam Baptis- 
mi, auctoritatem Hpiscoporum et Presbyteria ex solis Pasto- 
ribus composita, multaque alia ejusmodi satis congruere in- 
stitutis velustioris Eeclesie, a quibus in Gallia et Belgio reces- 
sum negare non possumus. Grorius, Epist. ad Corvinum, 
Kpist. p. 434. Qui illam optimam antiquitatem sequuntur 
ducem iis non eveniet ut multum sibi ipsis sint discolores. 
In Aneuica vides quam bene processerit dogmatum noxio- 
rum repurgatio; hac maxime de causa, quod qui id sane- 
tissimum negotium procurandum suscepere, nihil admiserit, 
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novi, nihil suit, sed ad meliora secula intentam habuere ocu- 
lorum aciem. } 

Haprran Saravia, cited by Dr. Puller, Moderation of the 
Church of England, chap. xvi. p. 427. Among others that ~ 
have reformed their Chabert have often (saith Saravia) 
admired the wisdom of those who restored the true worship 
of God to the Church of Enetann; who so tempered them- 
selves that they cannot be reproved for having departed from 
the ancient and primitive custom of the Church of God; and 
that moderation they have used, that by their example they 
have invited others to reform, and deterred none. ; 

See also the references to the next question. 


@. 2. But you say she reformed herself; did she 
not thus become'a new Church? 

A. No. She reformed herself, because she loved 
what was old, and did not love what was new. 
As was before shown, (chap. i. ii. ans. 7, note,) she 
was founded in the Apostolic age ; at the Reforma- 
tion she recovered herself from the errors into 
which in course of time she -had fallen; and she 
proceeded in all this gradually and moderately, 
lawfully* and wisely, with the joint deliberation 
and co-operation of her Universities, her Clergy, 
and the People of England in Parliament assem- 
bled; and finally, with the ratification of the 
Crown. The errors of the English Church were not 
the Church herself; and in quitting them she did 
not quit herself,? any more than a man changes his 
skin when he cleanses it, or loses his identity when 
he recovers from a disease. The English Church 
after the Reformation was as much the English 
Church, as Naaman was Naaman after he had 
washed in the river Jordan; indeed, as “his flesh 


then came again,” so was she restored to her 2Kingsy.14 


healthful self at the Reformation. She might then 
have applied to herself the language of the Bishop of 
Carthage,* “In quo nutaverit Veritas, ad Originem 
Dominicam et Evangelicam et Apostolicam Tradi- 
tionem revertamur, et inde surgat actis nostri 
Ratio unde et Ordo et Origo surrexit |” 
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1 Casauson, Dedicat. Exer. Baron. p. 128, ed. 1709 
Qua fronte hee novationis criminatio in Reformationis auc-— 
tores aut assertores hodie confertur qui 4 centum fere jam_ 
annis hoc unum clamant, Reddite pope nee Primam 
Fidem! Reddite primitivee Ecclesiz ritus ; desinite nuper 
inventa pro credendis necessario, et quidem sub anathemate, 
gregibus magni Pastoris obtrudere.—Volumus scire que sit 
vera fides: ea est, auctore Juda Apostolo, (v. 3,) quae semel 
fuit tradita. : : 

2 Archbp. Laup against Fisher, sect. 24. In the English 
Reformation our Princes had their parts, and the Clergy 
theirs; and to these two principally the power and direc- 
tion for Reformation belong. . That our Princes had their 
parts is manifest, by their calling together of the Bishops 
and other of the Clergy to consider of what might seem 
worthy of Reformation. And the Clergy did their part; 
for being then called together by Regal Power, they met 
in. the National Synod of sixty-two, and the Articles then 
agreed on were afterwards confirmed by acts of state and the 
Royal assent.—And it is more than clear, that if the Roman 
Church will neither reform nor suffer reformation, it is law- 
ful for any other particular Church to reform itself, so long 
as it doth it peaceably and orderly. See also Bp. Pearson, 
Minor Works, ii. 233. 

Archbp. Wake, Letter to Dupin, Oct. 1, 1718, in Mos- 
heim, Eccles. Hist. Appendix ui. No, v. Tandem defatigato 
regno dura necessitas sua jura tuendi oculos omnium ape- 
ruit. Proponitur queestio Episcopis ac Clero in utriusque 
Provinciz Synodo comgregatis, an Episcopus Romanus in 
Sacris Scripturis habeat aliquam majorem juridictionem in 
regno Angliz quam quivis alius externus. Episcopus? In 
partem sanam, justam, veram utriusque concilii suffragia 
concurrere. Quod Episcopi cum suo Clero statuerant, etiam 
regni Academie calculo suo approbarunt, Rex cum Parlia- 
mento sancivit: adeoque tandem, quod unice fieri poterat, 
sublata penitus potestas, quam nulle leges, nulla jura, vel 
civilia vel ecclesiastica, intra debitos fines unquam poterant 
continere. 

Siquam prerogativam Eeclesiz concilia Sedis Imperialis 
Episcopo concesserint (etsi, cadente imperio, etiam ea prae- 
rogativa excidisse merifo possit censeri;) tamen quod ad 
me attinet, servatis semper Regnorum juribus, Ecclesiarum 
libertatibus, Episcoporum dignitate, modo in czeteris con- 
veniatur, per me licet, suo fruatur qualicunque primatu. 
At in alias ecclesias dominari; episcopatum, cujus partem 
Christus unicuique episcopo in solidum reliquit, tantum non 
in solidum sibi soli vindicare; siquis ejus injuste tyrannidi 
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ese opposuerit, ccelum ac terram in illius perniciem com- 
1overe ; hac nec nos unquam ferre potuimus, nec vos de- 
etis. In hoc pacis fundamento si inter nos semel conveni- 
tur, in ceeteris aut idem sentiemus omnes, aut facile alii aliis 
issentiendi libertatem absque pacis jactura concedemus. 

5 Bp. Jewrut, Apology; ¢. vi. in Christian Institutes, 
, 352, and ibid. p. 312, and note. Hooxer, III. 1.10. As 
f we were of opinion that Luther did erect a new Church 
f Curist: Bp. Harsnert, Parl. Hist. i. 1481. We fetch 
ot our Reformation from Wickliffe, Huss, and Luther, of 
viter times, but from the first 400 years next after Christ. 
sp. SanDERSON, Pref. to Sermons, 3-xv. Our godly fore- 
uthers had no purpose; nor had they any warrant.to set up 
new Religion, but to reform the old. Archbp. Bramuatt, 
119. We do not arrogate to ourselves a new Church, a 
ew Religion, or new Holy Orders. Our Religion is the 
ame as it was, our Church the same, our Holy Orders the 
ame, differing from what they were only as a garden weeded 
om a garden unweeded. Bp. Butt, ii. p. 205. We main- 
uin that our Church, and the Pastors thereof, did always 
cknowledge the same Rule of Faith, the same fundamental 
irticles of the Christian Religion, both before and since the 
teformation ; but with this difference, that we then professed 
ne Rule of Faith, with the additional corruptions of the 
‘harch of Rome; but ow, God be thanked, without them. 

4-St. Cyprian. Ep. 74. - - 


@. 3. But since then the English Church was, 
s you affirm, restored at the Reformation, can we 
uy that she could have been properly called a 
thurch while she was infected with so many Papal 
orruptions as she was before it ? 

A. Yes; under Popery she was a Church, 
1ough an erring one. The Israelitish Church 
ill remained a Church even under Ahab; the 
ewish Church still existed under the Pharisees ; 
1e Scribes sat in Moses’ seat, and were to be 
beyed in all things lawful and indifferent. Jeru- 
vlem was “the Holy City,” though its rulers 
id not receive Christ. The Christian Church 
sisted still, when the ‘world ‘groaned that it 
xd become Arian.” The ark of God was still 
1e ark of God, even when in the hands of the 
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Parr Philistines; and the vessels of the Temple were 

holy even at Babylon. So the Church of Eng- 

“Y™ land, though she had fallen from her former 

purity, was still a Church while under the Pope.? 

If she was not a Church then, we admit that she 

is no Church now; and we would then allow that 

she was founded at the Reformation, that is, that 

she was the work of men, and not of God; that 

she sprang from earth, and not from heaven; that 

she is a new Church, and therefore, no Church. 

But no; we believe her to have been a true 

Church, and (corruptions excepted) the same 

Church, before Papal times, em them, and after 
them. 


1 §. Hieron. adv. Lucif. c. 7. Ingemuit totus Orbis, et 
Arianum se esse factum miratus est. e 

2 Archbp. Laup against Fisher, p. 105, ed. Oxf. 1839. A 
Church that is exceedingly corrupt is yet a true Church in 
verity of essence, but it is not a right Church: as a thief is a 
true man in verity of essence, but is not a right man. ~ 


Archbp. BraMHALL, ii. p. 38. ‘A Church may be said 
_to be a ¢rue Church in two senses, metaphysically and mo- 
rally: and every Church which hath the essentials of a 
Church, how tainted soever it be in other things, is meta-- 
physically a true” (though not marally a right) * Church.” 
See also ii. 26. 55. 

Hooxnr, V. uxvint. 9. We earnestly advise them to.con- 
sider their oversight, in suffering indignation at the faults 
of the Church of Rome to blind and withhold their judg- 
ments from seeing that which withal they should acknow- 
ledge, concerning so much nevertheless still due to the same 
Church, as to be held and reputed a part of the House of 
God, a limb of the Visible Church of Christ. 


Bp. Sanprrson, Preface to his Sermons, p. xviii. ‘ The 
great promoters of the Roman interests among us, and be- 
trayers of the Protestant cause, are they who, among other 
false principles, maintain that the Church of Rome is no 
true Church.” The truth of the above assertion of Bp. 
Sanderson will appear on examination of the use which 
Bossuet makes of the allegation, that ‘‘ Rome is no true 
Church,” in his Variations, xv. 26, 27. See also Dr. Put- 
LER, Moderation of the Church of England, chap. xvii. p. 
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454. “Casavpon had good reason to say, The denying the Cwap, 
Church of Rome the being of a Church, hath been a great ¥. 
hindrance of Reformation: and I verily believe the opinion 
most Papists are kept in, that the religion of Protestants is 
@ new religion, is not of little force to make them averse 

. from it to this day.” 


Q. 4. But can you explain further, how she could 
be a Church in Papal times ? | \ : 

A. Because as both the Israelites and Jews had 
the Law and the Prophets and a Priesthood in the 
worst times, and were so God’s people,‘ as we have 
seen, and were recognised by Him and by Christ 
as such; as the’ apostolical and apocalyptic 

Churches, although tainted with sundry corrup- 
tions, (see above, pt. i. ch. i. ans. 7.) did not there- 
fore cease to be Churches, and are called Churches 
in Holy Writ; so in Popish times the Church of 
England had, by God’s mercy, the essentials of a 
Church, though greatly marred and obscured. 
She had the Christian Sacraments; the Holy 
Scriptures; an Apostolic succession of Ministers ; 
the Lord’s Prayer; the three Creeds, and the Ten 

commandments,? and she was, therefore, a Church. 


' Hooxer, IIT. r. 8-10. 

2 The words of the Reformers on this important point, as 
for instance of Martin Luruer, in 8. Joann. c. xvi. and 
contra. Anabaptistas, are very-observable. Nos fatemur sub 
Papatu plurimum esse boni Christiani, imo omne bonum 
Christianum, atque etiam illinc ad nos advenisse ; quippe 
fatemur in Papatu veram esse Sacram Scripturam, verum 
Sacramentum Altaris, veras claves ad remissionem pecca- 
torum, verum preedicandi officium, verum Catechismum, ut 
sunt Oratio Dominica, Decem Preecepta, Articuli Fidei: 
dico insuper sub Papatu veram Christianitatem imo verum 
Christianitatis nucleum esse. 

See also Catvrn, Instit. iv. 11, 12. Hine patet nos minime 
negare quin sub Romani quoque Pontificis tyrannide Ecclesiae 
maneant. See also, concerning the Hnglish Reformers, Nua, 
History of the Puritans, pt. i. ch. iv. ‘It was admitted by 
the Court-Reformers,” (by which the writer means Abp. 
| Parker, Bps. JEwELL, rT. &e.) “that the Church of 
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Rome was a true Church, though corrupt in some points of 
doctrine and government; that all her ministrations wero 
valid, and that the Pope was a true Bishop of Rome, though 
not [Supreme —- of the Universal Church.” And, finally, 
Rome is called a Church in the XXXIX Arricixs, Art. xix. 
on which Dr. Hey,—* The Church of Rome is here allowed 
the. essence of a true Church.”’ ry. xix. 8. tom. ii. p. 373, ed. 
1841, and in the Canons (Canon 29) it is said, ‘‘ So far was 
it from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and 
reject the hares of Italy,” &e. : 


@. 5. You speak of the Church of England as 
existing before Popery, and as holding the ancient 
faith; but is she not called a Protestant Church, 
and is it then consistent to say, that she is older 
than Popery, when Protestantism is a renunciatian 
of Popery? and how then can she be united by 
doctrine with the Catholic Church ? 

A. The Church of England, as a Church, is as 


_old as Christianity. Her Protestantism is, indeed, 


comparatively recent, and this fora good reason, 
because the Romish errors and corruptions, against 
which she protests, are recent: but the fact is, that, 
as the Universal Church, for the maintenance of 
her Catholicity, was Protestant at the first four 
General Councils; as she protested at Nicea 
against the heresy of Arius, and at Constantinople 
against Macedonius, as she protested at Ephesus 
against Nestorius, and at Chalcedon against Euty- 
ches, so the Church of England became Protestant ° 
at the Reformation, in order that she might be 
more truly and purely Catholic; and, as far as 
Papal errors are concerned, if Rome will become 
truly Catholic, then, but not tzl? then, the Church 
of England will cease to be Protestant. 


1 Archbp. Laup, Conference with Fisher, sect. 21. The 
Protestants did not get their name by protesting against the 
Church of Rome, but by protesting (and that when nothing 
else would serve) against her errors and superstitions. Do 
you remove them from the Church of Rome, and our Pro- 
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testation is ended, and the separation too. ‘Thus far Abp. Caar. 
Lavup; and it may be added, that if Rome would become __V. 
Catholic, Popery would cease too; for, as GRotrius observes, —— 
Epist. p. 5, Ferm’ verum est quod quidam magni nominis ~~ * 
theologi prodiderunt, omnia que vera sunt, et, que nos 
credimus, etiam a Papistis agnosci; sed addi insuper falsa 
alia, quorum queedam sunt talia ut eum primis illis additis 
veris nequeant consistere. Unde sequitur; redacta Religione 
ad ea in quz omnes Ecclesie omnium temporum consen- 

. tiunt, cellabi Papismum, ut qui conflatus sit ex privatis 
Saggrn See also Bp. AnpREwzs, ad Card. Bellarmin. 
cap. i. p..20. ; 

URKE, v. p. 180. We are Protestants, not from indiffer- 

ence, but zeal. 


@. 6. But it is said, do not what are called the 
Thirty-nine Articles contain an exposition of the 
doctrines of the Church of England, and were 
they not first drawn up, as they now stand, in the 
year 1562: and if so, where was the Faith of the 
English Church before that time? and if she had 
no Articles of Faith, how could she be a Church? 
and how, therefore, be united in doctrine with the 
Catholic Church ? . 

A. Where, we might ask in reply, was the 
faith of the Universal Church of Christ before the 

ear 325, when the Nicene Creed was promul- 
gated ?/—And the answer would be—It was in the 

Holy Scriptures as interpreted by the Church 

from the beginning. -So the Church of England 

holds neither more nor less than “the Faith once suaes. 
(for all, dnof) delivered to the saints.” The 
Thirty-nine Articles contain no enactment of any 

thing new in doctrine, but they are only a declara-1 tim. vi. 3- 
tion of what is old. In them the Church of Hng-”” 
land affirms that Hoty Scriprure' “ containeth art. vz. 
all things necessary to salvation,’ and that by 

Holy Scripture she means “ those Canonical books 
of whose authority was never any doubt in the art. vr 
Church ;’ im them she asserts that the three 4. ym, 
CREEDS,’ which have been received by the Catho- 
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Parr lic Church ever since they were framed, “ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed.” She 
rejects the practice of public prayer in a tongue 
not understood by the people, as “ plainly repug- 
nant to the Word of God, and the eustom of the 
primitive Church.” Similarly, she appeals to “ An- 
cient Authors,” ‘‘ Ancient Canons,” ‘ Fathers,” 
and- ** Decrees’ of the Church in her Ordinal,? 
Homilies, and Canons. She is ready to be judged 
by the earliest and best ages of the Church.? But, 
on the contrary, the Church of Home, on other 
occasions, and especially at the Council of Trent 
in the sixteenth century, (A. D. 1545-63,) in defi- 
ance of the prohibition of the Third General 
Council (that of Ephesus,) imposed Twelve new 
Articles of faith® (which she does not pretend 
to rest on Holy Scripture) to be believed, on pain 
of damnation, on the authority of this Council, 
which was uncanonical® in its convocation, illegal 
in its convention, and uncatholic in its constituton: 
and thus she claims to herself the power of pub- 
lishing a guintwm Evangelium ; or rather, as may 
be -truly said, she convicts herself of obtruding on 
the world a New Religion, and of being, so far, a 
New Church. 


1 XXXIX Arricizs, Art. yi. Art. viii. Art. xxiv. 

2 Preface to the Ordinal, a. p. 1552. See the passage 
below cited, pt. ii. ch. vi. ans. 2, note; and Orrice for Con- 
secration of Bishops; Brother, forasmuch as the Holy 
Scripture and the ancient Canons command, &e. 

Homitigs passim. As a specimen, see the Homily against 
Peril of Idolatry, pt. ii. p. 178. ‘It shall be declared that 
this truth and doctrine. . . was believed and taught of the 
old holy Fathers, and most ancient learned Doctors, and 
received in the old Primitive Church, which was most uncor- 
rupt and pure; and this declaration shall be made out of 
the said holy Doctors’ own writings, and out of the ancient 
Histories Ecclesiastical to the same belonging.” 

Canons of 1603; in the 3lst Canon, ‘‘ Forasmuch as the 
ancient Fathers of the Church, led by the example of the 
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ious example, do constitute and decree, &e.—Canon 32. 
_ wage of the primitive Church, We do ordain, &¢.— 
anon 33, It hath been long since provided by many de- 
crees of anctent Fathers, That, &e. According to which 
example we do ordain.—Canon 60, Forasmuch as it hath 
been a solemn, ancient, and laudable custom in the Church 
of God, continued from the Apostles’ time, That, &e. We 
will and appoint, &e. * : 

3 Of the Scriptural, Primitive, and Catholic foundation 
of the doctrine of the Church of England, a very clear and 
emphatie statement was made by Kine James I., aided by 
Bishop Anprewss and Isaac Casauzon, to Cardinal Prr- 


RON, (Casauboni Epist. p. 493,) as follows, see above, ch. . 


 y. ans. 1, note, and below, ch. vii. ans. 2.) Beatus Chrysos- 
tomus, cum alibi, tum ex professo in Homilia, in Acta, xxxiii. 
tractans illam queestionem, Quo pacto vera Ecclesia inter plures 
societates, quee hoc sibi nomen vindicant, possit discerni? duo 
docet esse instrumenta judicandi et questionis hujus deci- 
dendze; primé quidem Verbum Dei,, tum autem antiquitatem 
doctrine, non ab aliquo recentiore excogitate, sed ab ipso 
Eeclesiz nascentis principio semper cognite. Hee duo 
xptrnpea Rex cum Eccresra ANexicana tota voluntate amplec- 
tens pronuntiat eam demum se doctrinam pro vera’simul et 
_ necessaria ad salutem agnoscere, qua é fonte Scripture 
Sacrae manans per consensum Ecclesiz veteris, ceu per cana- 
lem, ad hee tempora fuerit derivata. Pag. 498. Rex igitur 
et Ecciesta ANGLIcANA, quatuor prima Concilia ecumenica 
quum admittant, eo ipso satis declarant, verze ac legitimee 
Keclesize tempus non includere se uno aut altero demum 
seculo; verdm multo longius producere, et Marciani Impe- 
ratoris, sub quo Chalcedonense concilium est celebratum, 
tempus complecti. . .. . Primitive Ecclesie testimonio et 
pondere sublato, controversias hodiernas finem nunquam 
70 xat dwOpwrovs accepturas, neque ulla disputatione fore 
terminandas, ultro Serenissimus Rex agnoscit. Dogmata 
fidei, et puicquid ad salutem necessarium meretur credi, é 
sola Scriptura sacré peti debere, neque & quorumyis morta- 
lium auctoritate pendere, sed é Verbo Dei duntaxat, quo 
suam Ipse nobis voluntatem per Spiritum Sanctum decla- 
ravit. Patribus enim et Miles vetert Fidei Articulos elz- 
ciendi & Sacr& Scriptura, et explicandi, jus fuisse; novos 
articulos comminiscendi nullum jus fuisse. Isto posito fun- 
damento et ry Oronvevore pagine sua majestas manebit 
sarta, tecta; et piis Patribus que debetur reverentia pra- 
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stabitur, Hoe voluisse omnes veteris Ecclesiae Doctores 
facilé potest ex eorum scriptis demonstrari. rite 

Cui jam nota non sunt verba aurea Basilii Magni, in 
libello de Fide? @avepa txnruces miotews, | Geter te Tow 
yeypapmévon, 7 extevodyew Taw wn yeypaypevar. ' 

4 Concit. GenERAL. Labbe, iii. p. 689, a.. See below, ch. 
vii, ans. 2, note. dpicev 7 ayia ovvodos Erépay miotw pndevt 
Ecivau mpoopépew 4 ovtibévae apa THy dprobercow apa Tuy 
Gylay natéipav tov év ry Nixoia ovvaxbévtev ov ayia mvyel= 
sari—and it anathematizes all who dare to do so. 

5 Abp. Laup, Conference, Sect. 38. The Council of Trent 
having added twelve new articles to the Creed, says thus of 
them, “‘ Hec est vera Catholica Fides, extra quam nemo salvus 
esse potest.” (Bulla Pii lV. super Forma Juramenti Prof: 
Fid. in fine Conc. Tridentini.) 

Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy, p. 290. The New 
Creed of Pius IV. (i. e., of the Council of Trent,) containeth 
these novelties and heterodoxies. - ‘ 

1. Seven Sacraments. 2. Trent Doctrine of Justification 
and Original Sin. 3. Propitiatory Sacrifice of the Mass. 
4. Transubstantiation, 5. Communicating under one kind. 
6. Purgatory. 7. Invocation of Saints. 8. Veneration of 
Reliques. 9. Worship of Images. 10. The Roman Church 
to be the Mother and Mistress of all Churches. 11. Swear- ~ 
ing obedience to the Pope. 12. Receiving the decrees of 
all Synods and of Trent. 

The Oath declares, Hane veram Catholicam Fidem, extra 
quam nemo salvus esse potest—vyoveo spondeo et juro—a. D. 
1564. This Oath is to be taken by all Romish- Priests, lay 
and secular, and by all members of monastic orders: 

& XXXIX Arricius, |Cu. or Enc.] Art. xxi. General 
Councils may not be gathered together without the com- 
mandment and will of princes. 

Abp. Laup, Conference, sect, 27, 28, 29. The Council of 
Trent was not legal in the necessary conditions to be ob- 
served in a General Council—both through defect of legal 
convocation and of legal presidency, and, therefore, without 
synodical order; for there is no such thing as a General 
Council without ¢mperial or royal convocation and presidency. 
(It was partial in its constitution,) there being more Italian 
Bishops than of all Christendom besides; and in some ses- 
sions scarce forty or fifty Bishops present. See also Bram- 
a 1. 258, 259, and note, and Casauson, Exc. Baron. xv, 
p. 214. 

[Moreover the Council of Trent is not Gicumenical, be- 
cause not accepted by the Greek and Anglican communions. 
See ante, pt. i. ch. v. answer vii. | 
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©. 7. But may not a similar defence be made . Cuar. 
these twelve articles of the Council of Trent as 

$ just now alleged in behalf of the Thirty-nine ~ 
ticles? May it not be said that they also were 
y declaratory, and that, though first enownced 

that Council, they had been believed by ie 
tholie Church from the beginning? 
A. This has, indeed, been said; but it is ian 
Scripture, that the Holy Scriptures are able 2 im sii, 15. 
make men wise unto salvation ;”. that, “if any 
n speak, let -him speak as the Oracles ‘of God,” 
1 he that imterpreteth (xpopyrevov) “let him eee 
erpret according to the proportion of faith;’ = *" - 
t “the faith was once for all (dat) ’ delivered 
the saints; that we are to hold fast the form of 
md words, and that, “if any man, or even an 
gel from heaven, preach any other doctrine” 
nm what the Apostles have delivered, and the’ 
ostolic Churches have received, “let him be gai, 
ithema;’’ and it is incredible that the Church 
uld have believed from the beginning so many 
icles which it did not publicly profess till the 
uncil of Trent; and no proof has ever been 
luced of such a belief as is here affirmed. 
And further, the Thirty-nine Articles not only — 

not enforce any new doctrine, but they affirm 
ticle xx.) that none can be enforced which is 

; found in Seripture; whereas the greater num- 

of these Articles of the Council of Trent were 
st declared then: and they, be it observed, are 
icles of doctrine ; and are required on oath, and 
ler solemn anathemas, to be believed as neces- 
y to salvation. Now, a Communion which 

‘orces articles of faith which it does not find in 
‘ipture, and which it allows to have been first 

lared in the sixteenth century after Christ, and 
ich it cannot show to have been held in the 
ly ages of the Church, does, in that respect, 
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Part what is very unwarrantable; and, also, it leaves 
the world in uncertainty as to what it may here- 
after declare to be necessary to salvation ; it proves 

itself to have been very remiss in not having 

before declared doctrines which it asserts to be™ 
necessary to salvation ; it removes the Faith from 

the rock on which Christ has set it, and places it 

on the shifting sand; it overthrows the authority 

of ScriptuRE; it sets at defiance the Divine com- 

Deut.iv.2. mand, “To the Law and to the Testimony! Jf 
wig. they speak mot according to this WorD, it is 
Prov. xxx. because they have no light in them:” and it sub- 
Isa. viii. 20. jects itself to the fearful anathema, ‘ Adoro Scrip- 


Matt. xv. 9. G . . . . 
Rom. xv.4. turge plenitudinem : sl non est scriptum, timeant 


fi 5. * Vm illud adjicientibus aut detrahentibus desti- 
ioe atuiode S 
1 Pet. iv. lL 3 
eae xxii. 1 TERTULLIAN, c. Hermog. c. 22. d, Virg. Vel. i. Regula 


Fidei una omnind. est sola tmmobilis, et irreformabilis. The 
words of the ancient Scrirpror ANonymus, ap.. Euseb. 
_ H..E. vy. 16. Routh, Rel. Sacre, ii. p. 73, are very worthy 
of remark; deduds xad éFevraBovmevos, un rin d0f reoty énti- 
ovyypapew n. Endvatatrecdar tye tys Tov edayyemov Kauwns © 
Avabnxns hoya, & pte smpocbervae pnt. aperecv Svvaroy 
Te xata to Ebayyéavoy atto mopetevecbas mponpypévg. 


S. Himron. in Aggeum, cap. i. Que absque auctoritate et ~ 
testimoniis Scripturarum quasi Traditione Apostolica sponte 
reperiunt atque confingunt percutit gladius Dei.. 

S. Aue. ec. liter. Petil. iii. 6. Si angelus de ccelo vobis 
annuntiaverit praeterquam quod in Scripturis Legalibus et— 
Evangelicis accepistis, Anathema sit! 

Hooker, I. y. 4. To urge any thing upon the Church 
requiring thereunto that religious assent of Christian belief 
wherewith the words of the Holy Prophets are received, to 
urge any thing as part of that supernatural and celestially 
revealed truth, which God hath taught, and not to show it 
in Scripture, this did the Ancient Fathers evermore think 
(ES execrable. See also Bp. Sanprerson, Prae- 
ect, iv, 19. 


©. 8. But, although the Church of England de- 
clares that the Scriptures contain all things neces- 
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wy to salvation, yet she is often said to admit the Czar. 
ght of private judgment also, and may not, there- Ws 
re, novel expositions of the Scriptures be publicly ~~ 


ropounded with her permission by Ministers m 
er communion ? : . 

A. The term private judgment is often used very 
rroneously by those who do not understand or 
ill not consider, its true meaning, which is, when 
en set up their own private opinions in opposition 
) the declared public sentence of the Church. 

Now we affirm that the Church of England no 
here gives any countenance or sanction to any 
uch judgment, but, on the contrary, openly and 
rongly condemns it. Thus in her xxth Article, 
1e asserts the power of the Church to decree rites 
nd ceremonies, and that it has “authority in 
ontroversies of faith.’ And with respect to 
isctpline also, she says in her xxxivth Article, 
Whosoever through his private judgment will- 
gly and purposely doth break the traditions of 
rod’s Church, which be not repugnant to God’s 
Vord, and be ordained and approved by common 
luthority, ought to be rebuked openly, that 
thers may fear to do the like.” She denies not, 
deed, the liberty to any one to determine 
hether he will engage to expound according to 
er public formularies; but she admits no right 
1 any one who has made such an engagement, to 
Iter, weaken, and subvert, what he is by his own 
et pledged to maintain: on the contrary, she 
ensurest all impugners of her doctrine and disci- 
line; and no minister of her communion may 
xpound* at all, unless examined, approved, and 
censed by the Bishop; and all preachers are 
nder the jurisdiction of their Ordinary.* As, 
ven, she professes no novelties herself, so she 
erates none in her Ministers; and she has 
mphatically declared her reverence for Scripture, 


—~ . 


as 
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Parr as expounded by Antiquity, in her Canon of 157: 


concerning Preachers; In primis videbunt Cor 
cionatores, nequid unquam doceant pro concion 
quod & populo religiose teneri et credi velint, nt 
quod consentaneum sit doctrine Veteris aut No 
Testamenti, guodque ex ill& ips& doctrin& Catholi 
Patres et veteres Episcopi collegerint.* 


1 Canons of 1603. Canons 5, 6, 7. 9. 36. 
2 Canons 48, 49. 2 3 Canon 53. 


4 Called by Bp. Costn “the Golden Rule of the Chure 
of England.” On the Canon of Scripture, Table, ad finer 
See also Bp. Breveripcz, vol. i. Serm. vi. p. 126, on th 
Canon. “ 5 wisely hath our Church proyided -again 
novelties; insomuch that had this one rule been duly o 
served as it ought, there would have been no such thing : 
heresy or schism amongst us; but we should all have coi 
tinued firm both to the doctrine and discipline of the Ux 
versal Church, and so should haye ‘held fast the form « 
sound words,” according to the Apostle’s counsel ;” Ax 
Hueco Grorius, de Imperio Sum. Pot. circa Sacra, vi. 
Non possum non laudare preclarum Anglize Canonem, Jr 
he &e. See also Bp. Pearson, Posthumous Works, 


Q. 9. But if the Church of Rome be chargeab. 
with error and corruption in doctrine and di 
cipline, is not the Church of England tainted wit 
error and corruption, since she has derived s 
much from that of Rome? and if she wishes 1 
be a pure Church, ought she not to renounce an 
utterly destroy what she has so received? 

A. Let it be allowed for argument’s sake, the 
the Church of England has received from th 
Primitive Church many things through that o 
Ltome, and not rather through the medium of th 
ancient British, Irish, and Scotch Churches, an 
some things from that of Rome herself. Br 
the nature of the former, as, for example, th 
Sacraments, the Word of God, Holy Order 
Episcopal Government, Prayers, Creeds, Place 


—— 
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+ Divine Worship, the observance of the Lord’s Car. 
vy and of Fasts and Festivals, has not™beeh We 
paired by transmission; and if, because they — 

d been abused,‘ she had lost these, she would 

ve lost herself; for the abuse of a thing does 

t take away its lawful use, but, on the contrary, 
confirmat usum, qui tollit abuswm. The latter, 

ch as certain Prayers and Ceremonies, were not 

rived from Romanists, as such, but from them 

being therein Reasonable and Christian men; 

d the Church of England, by retaining both, 

s prudently, charitably, and piously vindicated 

d restored God’s things to God’s service ;? 
vereas, if she had permitted the accidental asso- 

ition of bad with good to deprive her of the 

od, and had chosen to destroy, instead of to 

store, she would have been guilty of the folly 

d of the sin of promoting the cause of evil 

ainst Almighty God and against herself.* 


1 Canons of 1603. Canon xxx. 

* Hooker, IV. 11. 

3 TV. vu. 6. When God did by his good Spirit put it 
o our hearts first to reform ourselves, (whence grew our 
yaration,) and then by all good means to seek also their 
ormation, had we not only cut off their corruptions, but 
o estranged ourselves from them in things indzfferent,. 
0 seeth not how prejudicial this might have been to so 
9d a cause? See Bp. Sanprrson’s Preface to his Ser- 
ms, 3 xv., and Hooxnr, LY. yu. 1x. 2. IV. x. V. xu. 6. 
xvil. V. XXvIil. 
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CHAPTER VI.— 
J 


UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESSION OF HOLY ORDERS IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


®. 1. I woutp next inquire, if the Church o} 
England can stand the test applied by the ancien 
Fathers to try Christian communities, whethe 
they were sound branches of the Catholic Church‘ 

A. Of what test do you speak? 

@. 2. That before mentioned; viz., whether he 
Ministers derive their commission by successio 
from the Apostles.* 

“A. Yes; the Church. of England ‘traces th 
Holy Orders of her Bishops and Presbyters in a 
unbroken line from the Apostles of Christ ;? an 
she declares in her Ordinal, (approved in he 
Articles [Art. xxxvi.} and Canons, [Cano 
XXXVI.] and subscribed by all her Ministers an 
by all who have taken Academie Degrees in he 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge,) tha 
“there have ever been Three Orders in Christ 
Church, those of Bishops, Priests, and Deacon: 
from the Apostles’ time;’ and she recognisé 
none as having these orders, who have not r 
ceived Episcopal Ordination. (See above Pt. 
Che xis Pia. ch. 4.) 


1S. Tren. iv. 43. p. 348. Grabe. Oportet obedire his, qu 
cum successionem habent ab Apostolis, cum Episcopattis su 
cessione charisma veritatis certum, secundum placitum P: 
tris, acceperunt. See also above, pt. i. ch. vii. ans. 8, 9. 

TeRTULLIAN. Preescript. Heeret. c. 31. Edant (Heretic 
origines Ecclesiarum suarum ; evolvant ordinem Episcop 
rum suorum ita per successiones ab initio decurrentem 
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primus ille Episcopus aliquem ex Apostolis vel Apostolicis Omar. 
an a auctorem et antecessorem. ; i 
. Cyprian. Ep. 69. Non Episcopus computari potest + 
i nemini succedens a se ipso ortus est; such a one S. ; 
JoRNELIUS, Routh, Rel. Sacr. ii. p. 10, calls éxtoxonoy Sonep 
~éx mayyavou twos eis méoor pupdévta. : 
S. Aucust. in Joannis Evang. Tract. xxxvii. 6. Catholica 
fides veniens de doctrina Apostolorum, plantata in nobis, per 
seriem successionis accepta, sana ad posteros transmittenda, 
inter utrosque, id est, inter utrumque errorem, tenuit veri- 
tatem. \ Sy ee . 
Abp. Brawwatt, i. p. 112. Apostolical succession is the 
nerve and sinew of Apostolical Unity. See above, pt. i. ch. 
vi. ans. 24. Bp. Pearson, Minor Works, ii. 252. 


2 Bp. Beveriver, Serm. i. vol. i. p. 23, on Matt. xxviii. 20. 
They certainly hazard their salvation at a strange rate, who 
separate themselves. from such a Church as ours, wherein 
the Apostolical succession, the root of all Christian commu- 
mion, hath been so entirely preserved, and the Word and 
Saeraments are so effectually administered ; and all to go 
into such assemblies and meetings as can have no pretence 
to the great promise in my text. For it is manifest that 
this promise was made only to the Apostles, and their suc- ; 
cessors, to the end of the world. Whereas, in the private 
meetings, where their teachers have no Apostolical or Epis- ; 
copal imposition of hands, they have no ground to pretend 
to succeed the Apostles, nor, by consequence, any right to 
the Spirit which her Lord here promiseth. 
3 Boox or Common Prayer of the United Church of ; 
‘England and Ireland; Preface to Ordination Service. It is 
evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scripture 
and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have 
been these orders of Ministers in Chris+’s Church, Bishops, “ 
Priests, and Deacons. Which offices were evermore had in 
such reverent estimation, that no man might presume to 
execute any of them, except he were first called, tried, 
examined, and known to haye such qualities as are requisite 
for the same; and also by public Prayer, with Imposition 
of Hands, were approved and admitted thereunto by lawful 
authority. And, therefore, to the intent that these Orders 
might be continued and reyerently used and esteemed in 
the United Church of England and Ireland, no man shall be 
accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon 
lin the United Church of England and Ireland, or suffered to 
execute any of the said functions, except he be called, tried, 
examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the Form 
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Part hereafter following, or hath had formerly Episcopal Conse- 
II. cration or Ordination. [See also American Onpinat.] 


_@Q. 3. And this series was never interrupted ? 
. BY. No; never. 


1 Abp. Bramuatt, ii. 203. We have set up no new 
Chairs, or new Altars, nor new successions, but ‘have con- 
tinued those which were from the beginning. Mason F. 
Vindiciz Eceles. ch. viii—xvii. See CasavBon, below, pt. il. 
ch. vii. ans. 2. : 

The story of the Ordination of our first Bishops in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign at the Nag’s Head Tavern, in Cheapside, 
thoroughly examined, and proved to be a late invented in- 
consistent, self-contradictory, and absurd fable, &e. By 
Tuomas Browne, B. D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 1731, 8vo. Courayer’s (P. F. Le) 
Dissertation sur la Validité des Ordinations des Anglois, 
1733. Bp. Buut, ii. 204. ‘ The story of the Nag’s Head 
Ordination is so putid a fable, that the more learned and 
ingenuous Papists” (and Puritans, see Neat, i. iv. p. 99) 
“are now ashamed to make use of it.” Pzrceyan on Apos- 
tolical Succession, with an Appendix on the English Orders, 
1841. See also the recent very able Preface to Abp. Bram- 
HALL’s Works, vol. il. Oxford, 1844, p. 4, and Of the Vali- 
dity of the Matter and Form of English Orders. See Bp. 
Prarson’s Minor Works, i. 296; Pripgavux’s Tracts, 1716, 
pp. 72-144. BramHatt, i. 271; and on the novelty in the form 
of the Romish Orders. See BramHAtt, ii. 36. 40. 

The following are testimonies of Romanists to the validity 
of English Orders :—Coxsert, Bishop of Montpelier, in the 
Catechism published by his authority for the use of the 
Clergy of his Diocese, 1701, pt. i. sect. ii. ch. iii. 37, p. 297, 
ed. 1795. Demande. Vous ne pouvez pas nier au moins 
que la succession Apostolique ne convienne & plusieurs Eyé- 
ques de I’ Hglise qu’on nomme Anglicane, méme depuis qu’ils 
se sont séparés de la communion de lEglise Romaine? 
Réponse. Je conviens qu’il peut y avoir quelques-uns de 
ces Evéques qui aient cette succession. For the testimony 
of Bossuer on this subject, see Courayer, Preuves Justif. 
@1; and Patmmr on the Church, ii. 453; and the Preface, 
by the present ArcuBisnop of Paris to the work of Cardi- 
nal de Luzerne sur les Droits des Evéques:—L’Eglise An- 
glicane fut la seule des sectes Protestantes qui conserva son 
Lpiscopat. Paris, 1845; and Dr, Linearp, Hist. of Eng- 
land, vol. vii. note i. says, ‘‘ The Ceremony (of Archbishop 
Parker’s Consecration) was performed, though with a little 
variation, according to the Ordinal of Edward VI. wo of 
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the consecrators, Barlow and Hodgskins, had been ordained 
Bishops, according to the Roman Pontifical; the other two 
according to the Reformed Ordinal. (Wilk. Cone. iv. 198. 
Of this consecration, on the 17th of December, (1559,) there 
can be no doubt.” “4 

_ [See also, “Essays in Defence of the Validity of Anglican 
Ordinations,” by the American Editor, in two Series.] 


@. 4. Did, then, the Romish Church give an 
Apostolic commission to those teachers who 
preached against herself ? / 

A. No. It was not Rome, but it is CuRist, and 
Christ alone, Who gives the commisssion to preach 
and to send preachers, and Who prescribes what is 
to be preached, viz., His own Gospel. . The Church 
of Rome was only one* of the Channels through 


which that commission flowed, and not the Source ~ 


from which it rose. 


1 Archbp. Bramuatt, ii. 94. Before Austin, there were 
in Britain, British Bishops and Scottish Bishops, to which 
he added English Bishops. These three successions, in tract 
of time, came to be united into one; -so as every English 
-Bishop now derives his succession from British, Scottish, 
and English Bishops. - 


@. 5. And this commission was not invalidated 
by the errors of those through whose hands it 
passed, so that the continuity of. the Apostolic 
succession could thus have received any inter- 
ruption ? 

A. No. The divine office must be distinguished 
from the hwman officers. The Grace of Holy 

Orders which was transmitted by them was the 
Grace, not of men, but of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit, and could not be impaired by any personal 
defects or demerits of the Ministers who trans- 


=. 


Cuap. 


~~ ae 


Num. xxiv. 2, 
Sam. x. 11, 


mitted it. In the communication of God’s OF- Matt, xxii.2, 
dinances non merita personarum consideranda Jon xi. 49. 


Acts i. 25. 


sunt, sed officia sacerdotum.* eens 


1 See S. Ausrosz, Epist. i. ad Chromatium. 
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S. Oprarvs, v.4. Sacramenta per se sancta sunt, non per 
homines. wi i 
Hooker, V. txxvu. 3. Much less is it necessary which 
some have urged concerning the re-ordination of such as 
others in times more corrupt did consecrate before. Which 
error, already quelled by St. Jerome, doth not now require 

any further refutation. (In Dialog. ¢. Luciferianos.) 
GeruarD, de Sacramentis, tom. iv. p. 233, and vi. 148, 
149, where he cites passages from Martin Luther, resting 
his claim to the ministerial office on his Episcopal Ordina- 
tion under the Papacy in 1507. 
' Bp. Anprewss, vol. iii. p. 278, Sermon on the Sending of 
the Holy Ghost. Hath not the Church long since defined 
it positively, that the Baptism Peter gave was no better — 
than that which Judas, and exemplified it that a seal of iron 
will: give as. perfect a stamp as one of gold? (Greg. Naz. 
Orat. de Baptism.) Semblably is it with these; they that by 
the word, the sacraments, the keys, are unto other the Con- 
duits of Grace, to make them fructify in all good works, may 
well so be, though themselves remain unfruitful, as do the 


_ pipes of wood or lead, that by transmitting the water make 


John xiv. 6. 
xvii. 17. 

1 Tim. ii. 5. 
1 John y. 6. 


the garden bear both herbs and flowers, though themselves 
never bear any. (S. Aug. Tract. v. in S. Joann.) Sever 
the office from the men; leave the men to God, to whom 
they stand or fall ; lef the ordinance of God stand fast. 

XXXIX ‘Arricies, Art. xxvi., and Bp, Beveripex on it. 
Sce above, pt. ii..ch. v. 


®. 6. But were not the Churches, in which those 
teachers preached, built and endowed by Roman 
Catholics, many of whose religious opinions the 
Church of England has declared to be erroneous, 
and ay they therefore to belong to her? 

A. These Churches, by whomsoever they were 
fuunded, were dedicated “Dno pr Ecouustm;” 
and by consecration they became the property 
and the dwelling-places of the Most High,’ and 
ceased to be the possessions of man. Since then 
they belong not to man, but to God, and since 
God is Truru, therefore, whatever doctrine and 
whatever worship is true, may, nay, must be taught 
and offered therein. Moreover, to speak of the 
antention with which they were founded, they were 


> 
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built for Christian preaching and worship, and Cxar. 
not for the promotion of Popery, as such, much, ‘* 
less of Popery such as it became in the sixteenth — 


century, at the Council of Trent; they were built, 
not for the maintenance of error, but of truth; 
and their endowments, though given, indeed, in 
some cases, to an erring Church, were not given 
to its errors. And further,(as the Churches of 
the Donatists in Africa and their endowments 
were transferred to the Catholic Church by Chris- 
tian Emperors in the fifth century, and this was 
done legibus religiosis,? as St. Augustine calls 
them; so) when the whole body of the Church 
and State of England, Sovereign and - People, 
Clergy and Laity, (doubts and questions having 
arisen concerning divers points of doctrine and 
discipline,) did, after consulting Reason, Scripture, 
and Antiquity, in a lawful and deliberate manner? 
consider and decide the question what 7s truth 
and what is error, and so the plea of ignorance 
in these matters was taken away, it would have 
been inconsistent with the duty of Rulers and 
People to Almighty God, and injurious to the 
Founders of those Churches, and to the Nation at 
large, to have suffered error mixed with truth, and 
corrupting it, both in teaching and ‘worship, to be 
perpetuated in them, instead of Truth alone. The 
‘Pantheon of Agrippa, at Rome, was once a heathen 
temple, dedicated to all the gods, and it is now 
a Christian Church; and the members of the 
Church of England might ask the Romanist why 
sacrifices are not there offered to Jupiter, if he 
should inquire of them why saints are not invoked 
and images worshipped in our Churches. 


1 Ecclesia (says the English Law, 2 Inst. 64) est domus 
mansionalis Omnripotentis Dut. Cp. Hooxer, V. xu. 3. 
The Dedication of Churches serveth to surrender up that 
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Part right which otherwise their founders might have in them, 
II. and to make Gop Himself their Owner. See also Souru, in 
| — Christian Institutes, ili. p. 429. 
2 §. Auaustrn, Epist. 50, ad Boniface. Quicquid nomine— 
- Ecclesiarum partis Donati possidebatur, Christiani Impera- 
tores legibus religiosis cum ipsis Ecclesiis ad Catholicam 
transire jusserunt. 4 3 Ai 
SaraviA, de Sacrilegio, p. 88. In Reformatione Ecclesia 
fit casta conjux, et vero suo Christo reconciliatur: quare 
bona mariti tanquam uxor sibi vendicat legitima Ecclesia. 


3 See above, ch. v. Of 9400 beneficed Clergy, only 243 
(according to Neal, i. ch. iv.) or 199 (according-to Bp. Bur- 
net) did not conform to the Doctrine and Discipline of 
the Church of England as reformed in 1559. 

_ [According to Camden, 177.] 


@®. 7. You have before spoken of the Church of 
England as Protestant; is she not then lable to a 
charge of inconsistency and partiality in recog- 
nising the Holy Orders of the Church of Rome, 
while she does not acknowledge those of such Pro- 
__—-Prefaeetothe testant Communities as do not possess Episcopal 
" Government; and does she not, it may be inquired, 

in so doing, prefer Romanists to Protestants ? 

; Recl: xiii 1. A. No. The Church of England does in no 

Jude 16, respect prefer persons, as such, to any other per- 
sons.. But, as the baptism given by Judas was 
the baptism of Christ not less than that given by 
Peter or by John, and therefore, the primitive’ 

Acts xix.5. Church’ did not re-baptize those who had been 
baptized by Judas, but it did baptize those who 
had been baptized by John the Baptist; and in 
so doing, it did not prefer Judas to John, but it — 
preferred the baptism of Christ, though given by 
Judas, to the baptism of John the Baptist, though 
given by John himself ; so the Church of England 
prefers the Holy Orders of Christ,? by whomso- 
ever they may be given, to a commission from man, 
whoever he may be. In this matter, therefore, she 
is resolved to “follow the perfection of them that 
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ike not her, rather than the-defect of them whom Quar, 
she loves.” - caves “ See 
1S. Aveusr. in Joannis Evang. Tract. v.18. Baptismum 
Jhristi das, ideo non post te baptizatur ; post Joannem (Bap- 
istam) ideo baptizatum est, quia non Christi baptismum 
labat, sed swwm. Nom ergo.tu mélior quam Joannes: sed 
aptismus, qui per te datur, melior quam Joannis. Ipse 
nim Ohristt est, iste autem Joannis. Et quod dabatur a 
Paulo, et quod dabatur a Petro, Christi erat: et si datum ge: 
st a Judd, Christi erat. Dedit Judas, et non baptizatum ag 
st post Judam ; dedit Joannes, et baptizatum est post Joan- - 
lem; quia si datus est a Jud baptismus, Christi erat: qui 
mutem a Joanne datus est, Joannis erat. Non Judam Joanni, 
ed baptismum Christi, etiam per Jude manus datum, bap- 
ismo Joannis etiam per manus Joannis dato rect? preeponi- 
nus, . : 

2 See above, ans. 4. 3 Hooxer, V. xxvitr. 1. 


@. 8. But it is asked, since a Church cannot ; 
xist without a priesthood,’ nor a priesthood with-. ~ : 
ut a sacrifice, can it be said that there is any 
acrifice in the Church of England: and if not, 
1as she a true priesthood, and ig she a true 
Shurch ? ee 

‘A. The Church of England has ail the sacrifice # * 
vyhich the Catholic Church has, and she dares not 
yave more. In her Office for the Holy Communion __ 
he has a sacrificium primitivum, i.e., a sacrifice in Fey M45 
vhich she offers “alms and oblations,” primitiz a. 
x first fruits, of His own gifts,? to God, as the 
Yreator and Giver of all; she has a sacrificium 
ucharisticum, i. e., a “sacrifice of praise and 
hanksgiving;” she has a sacrificium votivwm in Ps exvi. 12 
vrhich the communicant presents himself, his ‘soul xi. 23-26.” 
nd body, to be a reasonable sacrifice to God,” and Ron. ir 1! 
n which the Church offers herself, which is 1?Pet- ii 5. 
‘Christ’s mystical body,” to God ;* a sacrificium 
ommemorativum, commemorative of the death and 
acrifice of Christ; a sacrificium representativum, 
yhich represents and pleads His meritorious suffer- 


rT 


Part 


John vi. 51- 
56, 


Heb. vii. 27. 
x.12. 14. 


Heb. vii. 15. 
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ings to God; a sacrificium ¢dmpetrativum, which 
implores the benefits of Christ’s death from Him; 
and she has a sacrificium applicativum, which 
applies them to the worthy receiver. But she has 
no sacrificium defectivum, in which the cup is de- 
nied to the lay communicant: nor, on the other 
hand, has she a sacrificium suppletivum, to make 
up any supposed defects in the One great sacrifice 
offered once for all for the sins of the world, upon 
the cross, by Him Who “remaineth a Priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedeck.’”* 


1S. Hizron. ady. Lucif. c..8. Ecclesia non est quee non. 
habet Sacerdotes. 

2 Grape, ad S. Iren. iii. xxxii. Ante consecrationem, 
veluti primitias creaturarum, in recognitionem supremi Ejus 
super universa dominii. pp. 323-328, and p. 396. ‘ Hoe est,” 
(says Grorrus, Annot. in Cassand. Art. x. p. 620,) “quid 
dicitur in Liturgiis, 7a Sa éx rov Yay.” 

5 Grortius, iv. p. 620. Tertium sacrificium est quod facit 
Ecclesia offerens corpus Christi, quod est Ipsa, ut loquitur 
Augustinus. Offerunt enim fideles suum corpus et sangui- 
nem Deo, parati, si res ita tulerit, pro Ejus gloria vitam 
profundere. Sic Abraham dicitur filium obtulisse defunc- 
tione cordis, ut explicat Salvianus. 

4 Archbp. Laup against Fisher, 35. In the Eucharist we 
offer up to God three sacrifices ; one by the priest, only, 
that is the commemorative sacrifice; of Christ’s death, re- 
presented in bread broken and wine poured out; another by 
the priest and people jointly, and that is the sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving for all the benefits and graces we 
receive by the precious death of Christ; the third by every 
particular man for himself, and that is the sacrifice of every 
nee body and soul to serve Him in both all the rest of his 

ife, 

Bp. Anprewss, v. 67. Archbp. Bramuatt, ii. 276. Bp. 
Van Mivpert’s Preface. to Waterland’s Works, i. 267-276, 
and Wartertanp, Works, vii. p. 349. viii. p. 161. Grorius 
in Cassand. Art. x. p. 620. 


"CHAPTER VIL 


HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND DID NOT ‘SEPARATE. HER- 
~ a Aw FROM THE CHURCH | oF ROME. - 


ee _ 


‘@. 1. Iris one of the marks of: the true Church koe 
» be always visible: was then, it is asked, the VU- 
rotestant Church of England visible before. the 
eformation? and if not, can it be a true Church ? 
A. Yes, (as - has been before stated, chap. 
—vi.) the Church of England has been ‘always 
sible since the time of the Apostles, not, indeed, 
; Protestant, but as a branch of the ‘Catholic 
hurch. A man is a man, and a visible man, 
ven when he is labouring under a sore disease. 
ob was visibly Job when he was covered with 
res. So was the Church of England visible in 
1€ ors times. She was visible in her Churches, 
. her ordained Ministry, and in her r eligions ar 
ssemblies ; she was visible in the Holy Sacra- 
ents, in the Holy Scriptures, in the Decalogue, 

. the Lord’s Prayer, and in the Creeds, which 
1e retained! even in the worst times; she was 
sible in the flames of her martyrs, who suffered 

r the TRUTH. 


Matt. Ve 14, 


1 Hooxer, III. 1. 8-10. See above, chap. v. 


@®. 2. But if the Church of England was still a 

hurch in Papal times, was she not guilty of the 

n of schism in separating herself from the Church 
Rome? 

"Ay Schism is a voluntary separation (Part i. ch. Below, ans. 
_ans. 24.) The Church of England did never 
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separate herself from any Christian Church,‘ or 
ae a ane in the a Church; she puri- 
fied herself indeed from Romish errors, usurpations 
and corruptions ; but she did uot sever herself 
from the Catholic Church, nor even from the 
Church of Rome.* ; 


1 The following is the language of the Church herself on 
this subject. Canons, 1603. Canon. xxx. So far was it 
from the purpose of the Church of England to forsake and 
reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any 
such like Churches, that it doth with reverence retain those 
ceremonies which do neither endamage the Church of God, 
nor offend the minds of sober men; and only departed from 
them in those particular points wherein they were fallen 


from themselves in their ancient integrity, and from the 


See above, pt. 
ii. ch. v. ans. 
4, note 5. 


Apostolical Churches which were their first founders. 

Hooxer; III. i. 10. We hope that to reform ourselves, if 
at any time we have done amiss, is not to sever ourselves 
from the Church we were of before. 


Archbp. Bramuatt, ii. p. 39. We have not left the Ro- 
man Church in essentials—We retain the same Creed to a 
word, and in the same sense, by which all the primitive Fa- 
thers were saved, which they held to bé so sufficient, that 
in a General Council (Council of Ephesus, a. p. 431, pt. ii. 
act. vi. cap. 7. Labbe, Concil. in. p. 689. a.) they did forbid 
all persons, under pain of deposition to Bishops and Clerks, 
and anathematization to laymen, to compose or obtrude any 
other upon any persons converted from Paganism or Juda- 
ism. We retain the same Sacraments and Discipline which 
they retained ; we derive our Holy Orders by lineal succés- 
sion from them. It is not we who have forsaken the essence 
of the modern Roman Church by subtraction, but they whe 
have forsaken the ancient Roman Church by addition. Can 
we not forsake their New Creed, unless we forsake their 
Old Faith? See also BrRAmuaxt, ii. 200. = 


2 CasauBonr Epistole, Roterodami, 1709, p. 483. Eecle- 
siam enim Anglicanam aded non descivisse & fide yeteris 
Keclesize Catholic, quam veneratur ect suspicit, ut ne & 
fide quidem Romane Keclesiz desciverit, quatenus illa cum 
vetere Catholicd consentit. Si queeritur successio persona- 
rum, in promptu sunt nomina Episcoporum et series & primo 
nusquam interrupta. Si successio doctrine, agite, pericu- 
lum facite. See above, chaps. iv. and vi., and below, chap. 
vill., and Bp. Bruson, Perpet. Gov. c. 15. 
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@. 3. How can you further show this? 
A.-Even by the confession and practice of 
pes. and Romanists themselves. The doctrine 


d discipline of the Church of England is to be: 


md in her Book of Common Prayer. Now 
e Popes of Rome, Paul the Fourth, and Pius 
> Fourth, offered to confirm this Book, if 
ieen Elizabeth would acknowledge the Pope’s 
premacy; and Roman Catholics in these realms 
bitually conformed to the worship of the Church 


England for the first twelve years of Queen © 


izabeth’s reign,? after which time they were 
svented from doing so by the bull of Pius V. 
ited Feb. 23, 1569) which excommunicated that 
rereign.? . 

' Twispen, p. 175. Bramuatt, lu. 85. Ld. CLarEenpon, 
ligion and Policy, p. 381. 

' Campen, Annal. 1570. . 

Bp. Anprewes, Tortura Torti, pp. 130-132. 


Archbp. Bramuatt, i. 248. For divers years in Queen 


zabeth’s reign there was no recusant known in England ; 
p even they who were most addicted to Roman opinions 
; frequented our Churches and public assemblies, and did 
n with us in the use of the same prayers and divine 
ces, without. any scruple, till they were prohibited by a 
yal bull for the interest of the Roman court. Bp. Tay- 
2, vil. 289, 290. Bp. Butt, ii. 207. See authorities quoted 
Christian Institutes, iv. 251, and Paumer on the Church, 
OT. 

| Boutiarium Romanoy, viii. p. 98. 


@. 4. How was this separation from Romish 
‘ors occasioned ? 

A. First, through the unjust claims,’ usurpa- 
ns, encroachments, and exactions of the Bishop 
Rome with respect to Investiture, Annates, 
ter-pence, Papal bulls, Appeals, fe. ; which 
ims rested on forged Papal Decretals* published 
Dionysius Exiguus, in the sixth century, and 
Pseudo-Isidorus, in the ninth century, and the 
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Part Decretum of Gratian, inthe twelfth; and whic 
were enforced with great rigour and rapacity, in 
defiance of reason, law, custom, and long and oft- 
repeated remonstrance ;? and, secondly, through 
the principles of state poliey propounded by the see 
of Rome, which rendered resistance to its domi- 
nation on the part of Princes and Governments 
necessary for their own preservation; thirdly, 
through the imposition of new and corrupt doc- 
trines on the part of the Church of Rome* as 

- necessary to salvation and as terms of Communion 
with her. 


1 Sir R. Twispen, p. 117. 1384..176.179. Archbp. Bram- 
HELL, i. 149-151. Bp. Butt, ii. 207. Bp. SrinurinerLerr- 
on Eccles. Jurisdict. p. 52. (in Eccl. Cases, vol. ii.) PaLMer 
on the Church, i. 434-439. 

: 2 Buppet Isagoge, i. p. 757. 759. 763. Laxnpz, Concil. i. 
p. 78. Assk Fixvury, Discours IV. de Histoire Heclési- 
astique, pp. 159. 290. Purrrer, Historical Development of 
the Constitution of the German Empire—Dornford’s Trans- 
lation, i. p. 79. It had been customary for the learned to 
employ themselves in collecting the decrees of the ancient 
synods of the Church, and sometimes the letters of the 
Bishops of Rome. A certain Dionysius Exiguus had pub- 
lished such a collection at Rome about a. p. 526, from Pope 

' Siricius, a. p. 385, to Pope Anastasius, 498. Jsidorus, Bp. 
of Seville, in Spain, who died a. p. 636, made a similar col- 
$ lection. An impostor about the middle of the ninth century 
made use of the name of Isidorus to promote the circulation 
of a collection he had fabricated, which he pretended con- 
tained the letters of Bishops of Rome from as far back as 
A. D. 93. The subjects of them tended chiefly to prove that 
the Bishop of Rome was the successor of the Apostle Peter, 
that the keys of Heaven were in his hands, and that the 
foundation of the Church rested on him; that all Arch- 
bishops and Bishops were subject to the Pope, from whom 
they derived all the power they enjoyed; that it was his 
prerogative to excommunicate both kings and princes, and 
to declare them incapable of reigning. The decrees of 
councils were falsified ; no less than fifty forged decrees were 
added to the Council of Nice, and the sense of other pas- 
sages, in which the patriarchs of Alexandria and Constanti- 
nople were placed on an equality with the Bishop of Rome, 


_ greatest part of it was received into the Papal Code, which 


‘ 


— i is 
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was reversed by the insertion of a negative. The authors Onap. 
of this scheme contrived to disperse the collection, which VII. 


was at least so universally received as genuine, that the 


ts still the source of Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical law ; and 
whole nations and general Councils of the Church were 
unable to resist the consequences of the Collection of Isido- 
rus, the spurious character of which ‘was first exposed to 
the world by the divines who compiled a laborious work on 
Ecclesiastical History, called the Centuries of Magdeburgh, 
about the middle of the 16th century. The establishment 
of the Isidorian principles was reserved for a man who 
carried them even far beyond their original design. This 
was the object of Hildebrand, as counsellor of the Popes, 
till he ascended the pontific throne as Gregory VII. Con- 
cerning the formation of the Canon Law, see note Eccl, 
Biog. i. 129. . 

3 Bp. Bison, Christian Subjection, pt. i. p. 105. 

* See above, pt.ii. ch. v. ans. 4.; below, ans. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Abp. Bramwatt, ii. 56.199, 200. 


_@. 5. Mention some of these main principles of é 
State Policy. 


A. The Bishop of Rome, in his public enact- 3 


ments never yet revoked, claimed power to de- 
throne Kings, to dispose of their Kingdoms, to 
prohibit Ecclesiastics from taking Oaths of Allegi- 
ance, and to release all subjects from the obliga- 
tion of such oaths to their lawful Sovereigns.* 


' The following are the statements of the Papa Sze con- 
zerning its own powers ; they are all derived from the Canon 
Law approved and published by its authority (jussu.) See 
the Bull of Pope Grecory XIII. prefixed to the Canon Law. 


The Pope has power to absolve subjects from their Oath of Alle- 
giance to Kings. 
Decreti ii. Pars. Causa xv. Qu. xi. Gratian. A fide- 
litatis juramento Romanus Pontifexnonnullos absolvit cum 
aliquos a sua dignitate deponit. 


Oaths of Allegiance, if against the interest of the Church, are 
to be regarded as Perjuries. 


Pope Gree. IX. Decret. lib. ii. Tit. xxiv. de jurejurando. 
Innocent III. ibid. Tit. xxvii. Circa a. pv. 1204, Non 


-~ 


* 


ou 
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—\— = Oaths of Allegiance cannot be imposed on Ecclesiastics. 
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juramenta sed perjuria potius sunt dicenda quee contra utili- 
tatem Ecclesiasticam: attentantur. . 


- 


Pope Iynocent IIL. “ibid. Tit. xxiv. Circa a. p. 1216. 
Nimis de jure divino quidam laici usurpare nituntur cum 
viros Ecclesiasticos ad preestandum sibi fidelitatis juramenta 
compellunt. Sacri concilii (Lateranensis) auctoritate prohi- 
bemus ne tales Clerici personis secularibus praestare cogan- 
tur hujusmodi juramenta. ~ ; : 


Oaths of Allegiance against the see of Rome, or the private — 
interests of Ecclesiastics, are not binding. 

Pope Honorius III. ibid. Tit. xxiy. Princeps Antioche- 
nus timens conspirationes aliquas fieri contra eum, a vobis 
juramentum extorsit, quid contra ipsum non essetis. In- 
terpretatione congruf declaramus vos juramento hujusmodt 
non teneri quin pro juribus et honoribus ipsius Heclesiz ac 
etiam specialibus vestris legitime defendendis contra ipsum 
principem stare libere valeatis. 


The Pope has power to depose Kings even for private reasons, 
and to absolve soldiers from their oaths. 


Pope Gree. III. a. p. 1080. ibid. Alius Romanus Ponti- 
fex, Zacharias scilicet, Regem Francorum non tam pro suis 
iniquitatibus quam pro eo quod tante potestati erat inutilis, 
regno deposuit, oninesque Francigenas a juramento fidelita- 
tis, quod illi fecerant absolvit. Quod etiam ex auctoritate 
Srequenti agit sancta Ecclesia, cum milites absolvit a vinculo 
juramenti. See also Pope Grec. VII. apud Thom, Aquin. 
Secunda Secunds, Qu. xii. Art. 2. 


The Pontifical power is universally paramount to the Royal. 

Pope Gree. IX. Decret. lib. i. Tit. xxxiii. Pope Inno- 
cent III. a. p. 1198. Nosse debueras quod fecit Deus duo 
magna luminaria in firmamento cceli. Ad firmamentum 
igitur cceli, hoc est universalis Ecclesiz, fecit, Deus duo 
magna luminaria, id est duas instituit dignitates, que sunt 
Pontificialis autoritas et Regalis potestas. Sed illa qua 
preeest diebus, id est spiritualibus, major est, quse vero car- 
nalibus, minor ; ut quanta inter solem, et lunam, tanta inter 


' Pontifices et Reges differentia cognoscatur. 


Subjection to the Roman Pontiff is necessary to salvation. 

Pope Bonrrace VIII. Extray. Com. lib. i. Tit. viii. Circa 
an. 1302. (Bull Unam Sanctam.) Uterque gladius est in po- 
testate Ecclesiz, spiritalis scilicet gladius et materialis. De 
Keclesia et Hcclesiastic&é potestate verificatur vaticinium 


oo ee 
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Hieremiw, (Hier. i.) Ecce constitwi Te hadie super gentes Cuar. 
et regna. kt autem hee authoritas non humana sed potius VII. — 
divina, ore divino Petro data, sibique suisque successoribus, 4. 
in ipso quem confessus fuit, Petra firmata. Porro subesse - 
Romano Pontifici, omni humane creature declaramus, dici- 

mus, definimus, et pronuntiamus omnino esse de necessitate 

salutis, ; : P 

2 The secular claims of the popedom are thus stated by 
Carpinat BELiarmin, de Pontifice Romano, v. c. 6. Pon- 
tifex ut Pontifex etsi non habet ullam meré temporalem 

potestatem, tamen habet in ordine ad bonum spirituale, [of 

which, who is to be judge but himself?] swmmam potesta- 

_tem disponendi de temporalibus rebus omnium Christiano- 

rum. Yet vast as this claim is, it.is to be remembered, 

that Porr Srxrus V. placed the work of Bellarmin among 7 
the prohibited books on account of this reservation in ordine eae 
ad spiritualia. 

Homies, p. 540, ed. 1822. The Bishop of Rome, being é 
by the order of God’s word none other than the Bishop of a 
that Church and Diocese, did challenge not only to be head 
of all the Church dispersed throughout all the world, but 
also to be lord of all the kingdoms of the world, as is ex- <5 
pressly set forth in the book of his canon laws. 

- ‘Townson’s Works, ed. Lond. 1810. vol: ii. p. 252. This , oe 
is declared with great solemnity from the portico of St. . * 
Peter’s Church, in the presence of a numerous assembly, ae 
at the Coronation of a Pope; when a Cardinal Deacon 
haying taken the mitre from his head, another places on it 
the triple crown, and says, Accipe Tiaram tribus coronis 
ornatam, et scias te esse Patrem Principum et Regum, Recto- 
rem. orbis, In terra Vicarium Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi. « 
See also Cy Lustre; Case Stated, p. 75. : 

Archbp. Laup, Conference with Fisher, sect. 25. Ina 
synod at Rome, about the year 1076, Pope Gregory the 
Seventh established certain brief conclusions, twenty-seven 
in number, upon which stands almost all the greatness of 
the papacy. These conclusions are called Dictatus Pape, 
and they are reckoned up by Baronius in the year 1076. 
num. 31, 32, &e. But whether this dictatorship did now 
first invade the Church, I cannot certainly say. The chief 
of those propositions follow here : oe 

“Quod solus Rom. pontifex jure dicatur wniversalis.” 
“Quod solius Papze pedes omnes Principes deosculentur.” 
“Quod lieeat illi Imperatores deponere.” ‘ Quod nulla 
Synodus absque praecepto ejus debet Generalis vocari.” 
“Quod nullum Capitulum, nullusque Liber Canonicus habe- 
atur absque illius authoritate.” ‘Quod sententia illius a 
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Parr nullo debet retractari, et ipse omnium solus retractare po- — 
II. test.” +‘ Quod Rom. Ecclesia nunquam erravit, nec in per- — 
—— petuum, Scriptura testante, errabit.” “Quod Rom. Pontifex, 
si canonice fuerit ordinatus, meritis B. Petri indubitanter 
efficitur sanctus.” ‘‘ Quod & fidelitate iniquorum subditos 
potest absolyere.” See Casauson, Exe. Baron. xv. p. 373. 


@. 6. But were these such grievances as con- 
cerned the Church of England as well as the 
State ? 

A. Yes, certainly, they concerned both; and 
any remonstrance against them was treated by 
the Bishop of Rome as resistance to his spiritual 
authority, and denounced by him as heresy: and, 
in addition to these, there were other grievances 

_ purely spiritual. 

QQ. 7. What were these ? 

A. Sundry Articles of Doctrme promulgated by 
the Bishop of Rome. 

~@. 8. Specify them. 

A. In the year a. D. 606, Pope Boniface. the 
Third, demanded that the Bishop of Rome should 
be recognised by Christendom as Episcopus Epis- 
coporum, or: Universal Bishop; -A. D. T87, re 
Hadrian the First ordered that zmages should be 
worshipped; A. D. 1302, Pope Boniface the Eighth 
decreed that subjection to the Pope was necessary 
to salvation ; A. D. 1516, Leo the Tenth decreed 
that the Pope was superior to all general couneils? 
of the Church. 

' Pore Bonrrace VIII. Extravag. Commun. 1. viii. 1. 
Qui in Potestate Petri temporalem esse gladium negat, male 
verbum attendit Domini proferentis, ‘‘Converte gladiuum 
tuum in yagina.’’— Porro subesse Romano Pontifici, omni hu- 
mance creature declaramus, dicimus, definimus, et pronun- 
tiamus omnino esse de necessitate salutis. Dat. Laterani, 
Pont. Nost. Ao. viii. Decretal. p. 1160, ed. Lips. 1839. On 
which, says Carpinau Barontus, (Annal. anno 1303, 3 14.) 
Haec Bonifacius, cui assentiwntur omnes nisi qui dissidio ab 
Keclesia excidit; and his constitution was affirmed by Porz 
Lzo X. Concil. Lateran. Sess. ii. tom. xiv. p. 309, Labbe 
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Christus . . Petrum ejusque successores vicarios suos in- 
stituit, quibus ex libri Regum testimonio ita obedire necesse 


Cuar. 
Vil . 7 ‘ 


est, ut, qui non obedierit, morte moriatur; and the Bull in ——— 


_ Coend Domini (declared by Junius II. in 1511, to be of uni- 
versal obligation) anathematizes all who appeal from a Pope 
to a General Council. 

? CraxanTHorPE, Defens,. Eccl. Angl. pp. 20. 87. Abp. 
Bramuatt, i. 247. 249. 257. Bp. Bunt, ii.248. 273. ~ 


- ©. 9. But, although, these tenets were novel and 
false, and were condemned by the Church in her 


Councils,t and had been opposed even by Popes» 


of Rome, still, since a Church may err and yet 


continue a Church, as we have before seen, (Pt. i. 


ch. v. Pt. ii. ch. v.) did the maintenance of these 


errors render all intercourse with the Church of - 


-Rome impossible? —_- 


‘A. No; and, therefore, the Church of England. 


though it could not communicate with that of 
Rome in these errors,? and was: bound to reform’ 
herself, whatever Rome might do, yet she did 
not separate from her; ‘ Mam,” as Luther said, 
“Christum propter diabolum non desert debere ;”’. 
and, by allowing her baptism and holy orders, 
she stz/l communicates with ‘her (see above ans. 2. 
below, ch. viii. ans. 1:) but the fact is, that the 
‘Church of Rome, so far from showing any disposi- 
tion to reform herself, or even to tolerate commu- 
nion with herself on Scriptural and Catholic terms, 
was not satisfied with propounding these errors 
and novelties, but proceeded to exact a belief in 
them from all as a necessary condition of communion 
with her, and persecuted, excommunicated, con- 
demned, and anathematized as heretics those who 
could not believe them: which she continues to do 
to this day; and so what separation took place and 
still exists, was occasioned and is still caused, not 
by the Church of England, but by that of Rome.« 


1 Image worship was condemned in the Council of Frank- 
20* 


Part 
a; 
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fort; the Hildebrandine principles in the councils of May- 
ence, Worms, and others; the Leonine at Constance and 


) Basle; and they had been previously condemned by some 


of the Popes themselves: Porz Gregory the Great, Epist. 
ii. 62, says, Regia Potestas coelitus est Imperatori super om- 
nes homines data.—Epist. vii. 3. Ab imaginum adoratione 
prohibeat, et zelum eorum laudet qui nihil manufactum ado- 
rare volunt.—In Ezechiel i. Hom. 9. In volumine sacro 
scripta sunt et continentur omnia que erudiunt. “His opin- 
ion of the title Episcopus Episcoporum is quoted below in 
this Part, chap. ix.; and of the authority of General Coun- 
cils, his words have been referred to above, chap. ili. ans. 3. 

2 Hooxer, III. 1.10. With Rome we dare not commu- 
nicate, concerning sundry her gross and grievous abomina- 
tions ; yet touching -those main parts of Christian truth 
wherein, they constantly still pérsist, we gladly acknow- 
ledge them to be of the family of Jesus Christ. Bramuatt, 
ii. 35. 39. 41. : 

5 Archbp. Laup, Conference, sect. 24. Was it not lawful 
for Judah to reform itself when Israel would not join? Sure 
it was, or else thé prophet (Hos. iv. 15.) deceives me that 
says, ‘Though Israel transgress, yet let not Judah sin.” 
See also Hooker, ILI. 1. 10. 

+ Bp. Sanperson, Serm. xi. 9. The Bishops of Rome by 
obtruding their own inventions both in faith and manners, 
and those inventions. to be received under pain of damna- 
tion, became the authors and still are the continuers of the 
widest schism that ever was in the Church of Christ from 
the first infancy thereof, 


@. 10. When did the Church of Rome enforce 
these Articles as terms of communion with herself ? 

A. On several occasions, but especially and 
emphatically at the illegal, uncatholic, and un- 
canonical Council of Trent, when she anathema- 
tized all who did not believe these and other new, 
unscriptural, and anti-scriptural? articles, as neces- 
sary to salvation, on her authority. 


' Buia Pir [Vti Concil. Trident. pp. 209, 210. Lips. 
1837. For this character of this council, see above, Archbp. 
Laup, p. 211. 

2 See above, pt. ii. chap. v. ans, 4. 


@. 11. This was a general denunciation ; but has 
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she not gone further than this in her conduct 
towards the Church of England ? 

A. Yes. In the year 1535, Pope Paul the 
Third, not only excommunicated the supreme 
governor of the Church of England, Henry the 
Highth,* but forbad his subjects to obey him, 


commanded his nobles to rebel against him, and | 


ordered all Bishops and Pastors to leave England, 
_ having first placed it under an Interdict. In 
1558, Paul the Fourth excommunicated and 
deprived of their kingdoms Aut heretical princes, 
both present and to come. He sent in the same 


ear a menacing message to Queen Hlizabeth.?- 


In 1570,° Pius the Fifth (who was canonized as 
a Saint by the Church of Rome in the year 1712) 
issued a Bull denouncing and dethroning Queen 
Elizabeth, and commanding her subjects to -rise 
in insurrection against her. _ Paul V. by his brief, 
Oct. 1, 1606, and Urban VIII. by his bull dated 
May 30, 1626, forbad all English Roman Catho- 
lic subjects to-take the oath of allegiance to their 
lawful Sovereign, as injurious to the Catholic 
faith; and in the year 1613 Paul V., and in 1671, 
Clement the Tenth, excommunicated and anathe- 
matized the members of all Protestant Churches 
in a bull expressly ratified and renewed by more 
than twenty Popes, and annually read every 
Maundy Thursday* at Rome till the year 1740, 
and which is stl in full forces And in the oath 
to the Pope which all Roman Catholic Bishops 
now take on their consecration, is the following 
clause, ‘‘ Hereticos omnes, Schismaticos, et rebelles 
eidem Domino nostro (Papze) vel successoribus 
pro posse, persequar et impugnabo.’’® Hence with 
respect to the separation from Rome, the Church 
of England non schisma fecit sed patitur;7 and 
her members may well say, with Bp. Jewell,® ‘‘ Non 
tam discessimus, quam ejectt swmus ;” and with 
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Parr King James the First, “‘ Non fugimus, sed fu-— 

. -  gamur.”’ ' — 
1 Bullarium Romanum, vi. p. 129. ‘ 


2 Bullar. Rom. vi. p. 355. . ; ji 

Pierro Soave, Stor, di Concil. Trid. lib. v. Il Papa 
rispose (alla Regina) che quel Regno (d’Inghilterra) era 4 
feudo della sede Apostolica ; ch’era stata una grand’ audacia 
dell’ haver assonto il nome ed il governo senza lui. 

3 Bull. Rom. vii. p. 99. 

4 Thence called the Buiu in Ccent Domini, Bull. Rom. y. 
p- 319. xxi. p: 95. For the history of this Bull, see Fimury, 
Histoire Ecclésiastique, xxxiy. p. 532. an. 1568. Quelques- 
uns ont cru qu’elle commenga A paroitre en 1420. “D’autres 
la font remonter 4 Clément V. et méme au pontificat de 
Boniface VII., élu en 1224, Jules II. statua en 1511 qu’elle 
obligeat partout. 

See also, on this Bull, Lestre, Case Stated, &e. Lond. 

1714, Appendix, where the Bull is printed, as also in H. 
Wauarton’s Tracts ; and see the full details given in Lisri 
SympBoticr Eccu. Carn. ed. Steitwolf, Gott. 1838, p. xcix. 
_ 5 Carprnat Erskine (Promotore della Fede, and Uditore 
del Papa) in his Jetter to Sir J. C. Hippisley, Aug. 1793, 
says, “‘ This bull, though the formality of its publication is 
now omitted, is, nevertheless, implicitly in vigour in all tts 
extension, and is likewise observed in all cases where there 
is no impediment to the exercise of the Pope’s authority. It 
must, therefore, be looked upon as_ a public declaration to 
preserve his rights.” See Report of Committee on Rom. 
Cath. Subjects, p. 340. 1816. 

® This clause is, in some countries, dispensed with in prac- 
tice by special indulgence from Rome, but it stands in the 
Roman Ponviricat, p. 63, ed. Rom. 1818. 

7 Archbp. Laup against Fisher, p. 109. I never said or 
thought that the Protestants made this rent. The cause of 
the schism is yours ; for you thrust us from you, because 
we call for truth and redress of abuses. A schism must 
needs be theirs whose the cause of it is. The woe is against 
him that gives the offence. (Matt. xvii. 7.) Zhe Protestants 
did not depart, for departure is voluntary. 

Archbp. Laup, Sermons, 1651, p. 19. The Church of 
Rome challengeth us for breach of this peace in our separa- 
tion from them : but we say, and justly, the breach was theirs 
by their separation not only from disputable but from evident 
truth, Nor are we fallers out of the Church, but they fallers 
off from verity. Let them return to primitive truth, and 
our quarrel is ended. See also Hooxnr, III. 1. 10. Bp. 

‘| 
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Sanperson’s Last Will and Testament (in his Life by Isaac Ouar. 
Walton:) I am abundantly satisfied that the Schism which VIII. 
the Papists lay to our charge is very justly chargeable upon \—)_— 


themselves. 

® Bp. Jewett, Apol. iv. vs cee 

® Casausont, Epist. p. 494. Postreméd addit Rex (Jaco- 
bus Primus) magnum se quidem crimen judicare, defectionem 
ab Keclesia ; sed huic ecrimini affinem se esse, aut Ecclesiam 
suam, penitis denegat: Non enim fugimus, aiebat ejus Ma- 
jestas, sed fugamur. “ld 
in 
Sot. 


ah. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HAS NEVER BEEN SEPA- 
: RATE FROM THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. may 


7 


not separate herself from that of Rome; but did 
‘she not separate herself from the Universal Church ? 
and (as St. Augustine says against the Donatist 
Schismaties) Ecclesia que non communicat cum 
omnibus gentibus, non. est Ecclesia.* 

A. The Church of England never separated 
herself “from any Catholic Church, much’ less 
from the Catholic Church? on the “contrary, she 
reformed herself, in order to become again more 
truly? and soundly Catholic, both in doctrine and 
discipline; and so far from not communicating 
with the Catholic Church, she declares, that ‘ Ex- 
cept a man believe faithfully the Catholic faith he 


cannot be saved:’’ she acknowledges the authority [rng art. 
of the Catholic Church, she prays daily for its” 


“ wood estate :” she believes nothing that the Ca- 
tholic Church has rejected, and rejects nothing 
tliat it believes: sheis United in faith, hope, and 


OQ. 1. You say that the Church of England did — 


a 


Part 


’ 
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charity with every member of it, under Christ — 

Head “of the Church ;? and she admits the — 


Baptism and Holy Orders of the Church of Rome, — 
and thus communicates with her :* and as for the T 


comparison with the Donatists, it is much more 
applicable to a communion like that of Rome, which 
limits the Catholic Church exclusively to its own 
body, which® iterates the Sacrament of Baptism, 
and repeats Holy Orders, as the Donatists did; 
and separates herself from the Catholic Church, 


Above, pt. ii: by making new Articles of Faith, thus in fact ex- 


ch. y. ans. 


‘communicating herself while in words she excom- 
mmunicates others.® 


1 §. Ava. iii, 2511. ix. 549. ‘ ? 

2 Dr. Horn’s Preface to his discourse at the Conference 
at Westminster Abbey, 1559; Strype, Annals, i. p. 11-465 ; 
Cardwell’s Conferences, p. 55; Bp. Jewxtu, Apol. p. 170, 
1591. Accessimus quantum maximé potuimus ad Kcclesiam 
Apostolorum ... Nec tantum doctrinam nostram sed etiam 
precum publicarum formam ad illorum ritus direximus. 
See above, Pt. ii. ch. v. 

On this subject see the important and authoritative state- 
ment made in the letter written, in the name of Henry 
VUI., by Tunstatt, Bishop of Durham, to Cardinal Pole, 
July 13, 1536. (Bp. Burnet, Hist. of Reformation, vol. iii, 
pt. 11. Records, No. 52, p. 163, ed. Oxf. 1829.)....... ee 
Ye presuppose the King’s grace to be swerved from the 
unity of Christ’s Church ; and that in taking upon him the 
title of supreme head of the Church of England, he intendeth 
to separate his Church of England from the Unity of the whole 
body of- Christendon’.— ame ete ne eas 

His full purpose and intent is, to see the laws of Almighty 
God purely and sincerely preached and taught, and Christ’s 
faith, without blot, kept and observed in his realm ; and not 
to separate himself or his realm anywise from the unity of 
Christ's Catholic Church, but inviolably, at all times, to keep 
and observe the same ; and to redeem his Church of England 
out of all captivity of foreign powers heretofore usurped 
therein into the Christian state that all Churches of all 
realms were at the beginning, and to abolish and clearly put 
away such wswrpations as heretofore the Bishops of Rome 
have, by many undue means, increased to their advantage. 
So that no man therein can justly find any fault at the King’s 


2 
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0 doing, seeing he reduceth all thinges to that estate, that pret 
Vill. 
rhich the Bishop of Rome (at his creation) solemnly doth ee 


3 conformable to those auncient decrees of the Churehe, 


wofess to.observe hymself. . . .-. 2 2. ee es 
By which (Councils) ye should have perceived that the 
/hurch of Rome had never of old such a monarchie, as of 


ute it hath usurped. And if ye will say that those places . 


£ the gospel, that ye do allege in your book, do prove -it, 
hen must ye grant also that the Council of Nice and others 
id erre, which ordained the contrary, And the Apostles 
Jso, in their Canons, did ordain, that allordering of Priests, 
onsecrating of Bishops, and all matters spirituall, shuld be 
nished within the Diocese, or at uttermost within the Pro- 
‘inee where the parties dwelle. 2 .°s . . wows 
Now it is not like that the four first chief Councils Ge- 
eral would have ordained so as they did, if the Gospel, or 
he Scripture, had been to the contrary. And where ye in 
our book much do stick to common custom of the Church, 
are after Christ, above a thousand year, the custome 
vas to. the contrary, that now is used by the Bishop of 
ERE Pom, te ue ek BS at Ro arh ates? os bs. 
And to assure. you of my mind what I do thinke; surely 
yhosoever shall go about, by the primatie of Peter, which 
ras in preaching the word of God, to establishe the worldly 
uthoritie of the Bishop of Rome, which he now claimeth in 
iverse realms, in worldly things so perfect temporal, shall 
© more couple together than light and darkness... . . 
Wherefore, since the King’s grace goeth about to reform 
his realm, and reduce the Church of England into that state, 


hat both this realm and all others were in at the beginmng . 


f the faith, and many hundred years after ; ¢f any prince or 
ealm will not follow him, let them do as they list; he doth 
othing but stablisheth such laws as were in the beginning, 
nd such as the Bishop of Rome professeth to observe. 


Vherefore, neither the Bishop of Rome himself, nor any other 


wince, ought of reason to be miscontent therewrth. 
3 CasauBont Epistole, p. 491. Roterodami, 1709. Didicit 
ex (he is speaking of King James I.) é lectione Sacre 


eripturee (neque aliter Patres olim sentiebant ad unum - 


mnes) veram et ovowsd, Ecclesiee formam esse, ut audiant 
ves Christi vocem sui Pastoris, et ut Sacramenta administren- 
ir ritd et legitimé, quomodo videlicet Apostoli praiverunt, 
5 qui illos proximé sunt secuti. Que hic ratione sunt in- 
‘itutes Ecclesize, necesse est ipsas multiplici communione 
:ter se esse devinctas. Uniwnter in capite suo Christo, qui est 
ms vitee, in quo vivunt omnes, quos Pater elegit pretioso 
unguine ipsius redimendos, et vita eterna gratis donandos. 
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Part Uniuntur unitate fidei et doctrine, im iis utique oe 
II. que sunt ad salutem necessaria; unica enim salutaris d 
wow trina, unica in ceelos via. Uniuntur conjunctione animorum 
et vera charitate charitatisque officiis,smaximé autem precum 
mutuarum. Uniuntur denique spei ejusdem communione, 
et promisse heereditatis expectatione.. : 

4 Abp. Bramuatt, il. 35. 4 


- 


5 Rebuptizare Catholicum, immanissimum scelus, says St. 
Augustine, Ep. xxii. The severe censures directed by the 
Church against Iteration of Baptism, and of Holy Orders, 
may be seen in Brnenam, XII. vy. XVI. i.4. XVUL v. 16. If 
it be alleged that the Iteration of Baptism specified in the 

= text, is not, in all cases, strictly speaking, Iteration, as being 
in some cases accompanied with the use of the conditional 
Sorm, “ Si non es baptizatus,” &c., a reply may be brought 
to this allegation from the Carzcuismus Romanus itself (ex 
Decreto Concil. Trid. Pii V. P. M. jussu editus) P. ii. ¢. i. 
Qu. 43. It will there be seen that the conditional form may 
not be used except in those cases when diligent inquiry has 
been made whether baptism has been administered or no,— 
Alexandri Pape auctoritate in illis tantum permittitur, de 
‘quibus re diligenter perquisita dubium relinquitur an Baptis- 
mum rite susceperint. Aliter verd nunquam fas est, etiam 
cum adjunctidne (i. e., of the conditional form) Baptismum 
alicui administrare. Such are the words of the Trent Cate- 
chism, Now, by the Couneil of Trent, Sess. vii. de Bapt. iv. 
it is decreed, that if any one affirms “‘ that baptism adminis- 
tered even by heretics in the name of the Trinity with the in- 
tention of doing what the Church does, is not true baptism, 
let him be anathema.” And yet (as is affirmed in the evi- 
dence of Archbp. Mager, in Phelan’s Digest, i. 291.) ‘The 
Romanist Clergy, in Ireland, in many cases administer 
Baptism a second time to those who-conform from Protest- 
antism to their communion ;” and the following precept is 
given to the Clergy of France by the Vicar General of one of 
the Bishops, (Dieulin, Guide des Curés, Lyon, 1844, p. 624. 
3d edition. Le Protestantisme de nos jours ayant dégé- 
néré en pur rationalisme, au point que la plupart de ses 
ministres ne croient ni & la Trinité ni A la divinité de Jésus 
Christ, on est fondé & craindre que, mettant leures doctrines 
en pratique, ils n’alttrent la forme du Sacrement, et ne bap- 
tisent au nom du Pere, du Fils et du Saint-Esprit; c’est 
pourquot il est généralement prudent de réitérer le Sacrement 
de baptéme aux hérétiques qui rentrent dans le sein de 
VEglise. The doctrine of the Council of Trent, (Sess. vii.) 
that the intention of the Minister is of the essence of the 
Sacrament, appears to render its iteration necessary. See 
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stated by Sarpi, Lib. ii. a 
Casavuson, Ibid. p. 494, col. 2. Et vetus quidem Ecclesia, 
ut refractarios Donatistas ad suam communionem revocaret, 
etiam commodis temporalibus Episcoporum resipiscentium, 
et aliorum quoque, admirabili charitate prospicere solita: 
Romana verd Heclesia, ut gratiam cum Anglicana redinte- 
graret, fulmina primd bullarum, deinde vim, modo apertam, 
~ modd oceultam adhibuit; proditores nefarios suscepti hic 
_ parricidii manifestos gremio suo excepit, et nune chm maxi- 
mé fovet; sententiam ex efidem causa passos martyribus 
_ adseribit, et eorum innocentiam contra diyina omnia, hu- 
manaque jura quotidie propugnat.- Ipse Carpinauis Bet- 
-LARMINUS nuper, ut Reanm serenissimum alliceret, istud 
mire efficacie ad persuadendum argumentum adhibuit, 


the perplexities of the Tridentine Divines on this subject, Crap. “Sa 
=e Vil 


“ Anglice regnum ad Papam pertinere ; et Regem Anglice Ro-_ 


mani Pontificis etiam in temporalibus esse subditum, atque 

\ feudatarium.” Omitto alias et Regis et Ecclesiz Anglicane, 

- qua vetercs, qua novas querelas, minim’ hoc loco comme- 

morandas. See above, pt. ii. ch. ii. ans. 5, nofe. For a 

further parallel between Romanism and Donatism, see 
BRAMALL, ii. 106. 

6 Pirin, in 8. Cyprian, Ep. p. 228. . Bishop of Cesa- 
rea in Cappadocia, to Pope Stephanus, when he had excom- 
munieated the Asiatic and African Churches. Lites quantas 
parasti per Eeclesias mundi! Peccatum quim magnum 
tibi exaggerfsti quando te a tot gregibus scidisti! Excidisti 
enim te ipsum.. Noli te fallere. Siquidem ille est veré 
sehismaticus, qui se & communione Kcclesiasticze’ unitatis 
Apostatam fecerit. 


®. 2. But can it be said that the Church of 
England communicat cum omnibus gentibus, which 
was the sign and test of a true Church, cited from 
St. Augustine ? 

A. As was before stated, the Church of Eng- 
land communicates in faith and prayers with the 
whole world. If she does not perform all those 
practical offices of communion with other Churches, 
which. one Church was enabled to discharge to 
another in the time of St. Augustine, we must bear 
‘in mind that the difficulties of actwal communion 
are now much greater than at that period, when 
almost all Christendom was under the same civil 
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Parr government, and the members of European, Asi- 
atic, and African Churches, were fellow-citizens as 
r—well as fellow-Christians, speaking one or two 
languages only, whereas, now there are thirty 
different kingdoms and states in Europe alone, 

with nearly as many languages as countries.* 
Further, we must remember, that the most 
Catholic of all things is TrutH; (whence the word. 
Catholic is opposed by St. Augustine? and the 
other fathers of the Church to what is false and 
1 Tim. iii. 15. feretical ;) and that, therefore, if the Church of 
England holds fast the Truth, she is united to the 
1Jobni.7.. Catholic Church. “If we walk in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another.” We must 
also bear in mind that true Catholic communion is 
communion with the past as well as with the 
present; and the Church of England communi- 
cates in doctrine, discipline, and sacraments, with 
the Catholic Church from the beginning ; and thus 
‘she communicates with the primitive and apostolie 
Church of Rome ;? whereas the present Romish 
Church, by her corrupt and new doctrines, has, as 
far as they go, put herself out of communion with 
the Truth, with the present Catholie Church, and 

also with her former Catholic self. 


1 Casaupon, Epist. p. 492, 3. col. 1. Distractionem Im-- 
perii distractio Ecclesiae Catholicz est secuta ; et illa omnia 
paullatim cessarunt, que modd dicebamus conservandx 
unioni, et communioni exteriori corporis Catholici apprime 
servilsse. See also Casauson, Exc. Bar. xvi. 637. 

2S. Aue. Quest. in S. Math. xi. Boni Catholici sunt qui 
et fidem integram servant et bonos mores. 

5 Sir R. Twispen, p. 196. Upon the whole, it is so abso- 
lutely false, that the Church of England made a departure 
from. the Church, which isthe “Pillar and Ground of the 
Truru,” that Tam persuaded it is impossible to prove that 
she did make the separation from the Roman itself; but that, 
having declared in a lawful Synod certain opinions held by — 
some in her communion to be no articles of faith; and 
having, according to the precedent of former times, and the 


power which God had placed in her, redressed particular - Ca 
1 i 


abuses crept into her, the Pope and his adherents would 
needs interpret this a departing from the Fuith. But as 
St. Augustine said in a dispute with a Donatist, (¢. lit. Petl. 


ii. 85,) utrum schismatici nos simus, an vos, non ego, nec tu, 


sed Curistus interrogetur. See also BRAMHALL, 1. 287. ii.- 
61-63, 1438. - 


[CHAPTER VIII. Bés.] 


[A SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER ON ORDERS, MISSION, 
AND JURISDICTION. } 


[BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. | 


@. i. Wuar are the qualifications for the lawful 
and orderly administration of the Word and Sacra- 
ments ? | 

A. There are two qualifications requisite, orders 
and mission, which is sometimes improperly called 
jurisdiction.* . 

1 XXXIX Armiozes, Article xxiii. It is not lawful for 
any man to take upon him the office of public preaching, 
or ministering the Sacraments in the Congregation, before 
he be lawfully called, and sent to execute the same. And 
those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent, which be 

- chosen and called to this work by men who have public 
authority given unto them in the Congregation to call and 
send Ministers into the Lord’s vineyard. 


@. ii. What do you understand by orders? 

A. I mean an indelible character, received by 
every minister at his ordination,t by means of 
which, he has the power of administering the Word 
and Sacraments, and the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church? so far as such a right properly belongs 
to that order of ministry to which he has been 
ordained. 
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1 Hooker, Ecc. Pol. V. lxxvii. 1. The ministry of things 
Divine is a function which as God did himself institute, so 
neither may men undertake the same but by authority and 
power given them in lawful manner. That God which is 
in no way deficient or wanting unto man in necessaries, 
and hath, therefore, given us the light of his heavenly truth, 
because without that inestimable benefit we must needs 
have wandered in darkness to our endless perdition and 
woe, hath in the like abundance of mercies ordained certain 
to attend upon the due execution of requisite parts and offices 
therein prescribed for the good of the whole world, which 
men thereunto assigned do hold their authority from him, 
whether they be such as himself immediately or as the Church 
in his name investeth, it being neither possible for all nor 
for every man without distinction convenient, to take upon 
him a charge of so great importance. They are, therefore, 
ministers of God, not only by way of subordination, as 
princes and civil magistrates, whose execution of judgment 
and justice the supreme hand of Divine Providence doth up- 
hold, but ministers of God as from whom their authority is 
derived, and not from men. 

2 Tprp. VII. xiv. 10. It is not any particular multitude 
that can give power, the force whereof may reach far and 
wide indefinitely, as the power of order doth, which whoso 
hath once received, there is no action which belongeth there- 
unto but he may exercise effectually the same in any part 
of the world without iterated ordination. 


@. iii. How do you know that the character, 
conferred at ordination is indelible? 

A. Because in no age of the Church, when a 
degraded minister was to be restored 10 the exer- 
cise of his functions, was he reordained; but his 
sentence of degradation having been relaxed or 
reversed, he was authorized to return to his func- 
tions.t 


‘ Hooxer, Eee. Pol. V. Ixxvii. 8. They which had once 
received this power may not think to put it off and on like 
a cloak, as the weather serveth, to take it, reject and resume 
it as oft as themselves list, of which profane and impious 
contempt these latter times have yielded, as of all other 
kinds of iniquity and apostacy strange examples; but let 
them know which put their hands unto this plough, that 
once consecrated unto God they are made his peculiar inhe- 
ritance for ever. Suspensions may stop, and degradations 
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utterly cut off the use or exercise of power before given; Cnap. 
but veluntarily it is not in the power of man to separate VIII. | 


se 


and pull asunder what God by his authority coupleth: Soe 
that although there may be eoneh ciledscert degradalina Ru. 
as there may be cause of just separation after matrimony, “2 
yet if (as sometimes it doth) restitution to former dignity 
or reconciliation after breach doth happen, neither doth the: 

one nor the other ever iterate the first knot. 


@. iv. Can then a degraded minister exercise 

the functions of his office ? = 

. ‘A. He can exercise them efficaciously, that-is, so 
that they shall produce the effect of such functions. 
Thus, a clergyman ordained by a deposed bishop 
ought not to be reordained, or a child baptized by 
a deposed minister to be rebaptized, or the ele- 
ments of the Holy Eucharist consecrated: by a de- 
‘posed priest, to be re-consecrated; because the 
ordination, baptism, and consecration, in those 
cases are valid.t But then it is not lawful for him, 
to perform those sacred offices ; because as he is pro- 
hibited from so doing by the Church, such acts are © 
unlawful in him, and in those who knowingly parti- 
cipate in them with him: In him, because they are 
acts of disobedience to lawful authority; in them, 
because by countenancing him in disobedience, they 
become partakers of other men’s sins. 


™Mason. Vindiciee Ecclesie Anglicans, Lib. IV. Cap. i. 
Aliud est ipsa jurisdictionis potestas, aliud ejusdem potes- 
tatis usus legitimus. Episcopus censuris illaqueatus, ipsam 
jurisdictionis internam potestatem non amittit, sed potesta- 
tis duntaxat usum et exercitium ; idque non simpliciter, sed 
quousque Ecclesia visum erit. Nam ut ex Francisco Varga 
(quem vestri laudant ut insigniter eruditum) et aliis docui- 
mus, censura non tollit ipsam jurisdictionem in consecra- 
tione acceptam, sed ejusdem duntaxat substrahit materiam, 
in quam ageret, substracta autem materia ; cessat executio, 
seu exercitium. Edit. 1625, page 436. 

Is1p. Heretici non sunt ipso facto excommunicati; sed 
semel atque iterum admonendi, ut docet Paulus. Secundo, 
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si ipso facto a sanctorum communione segregati fuissent, 
jurisdictionem tamen ipsam, in consecratione acceptam non 
amisissent, sed ejusdem duntaxat, usum et exercitium, ut 
antea ostensum est.. Page 437. 


©. v. What do you mean by the power of orders 
being conveyed at ordination to each minister so 
far as it properly belongs to that order of the min- 
istry to which he has been ordained? 
~ Q. There are three orders of the ministry; each 
of which has its own functions; they are bishops, 
priests, and deacons. A bishop has powers more 
extensive than a priest, and a priest than a deacon.* 


1Prerace To Orpinat. Itis evident to all men, diligently 
‘reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the 
Apostles’ time there have been these orders of ministers in 
Christ’s Chur¢h—Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 


@. vi. What are the proper functions of a dea- 
con. 
A. “It appertaineth to the Office of a Dea- 
con, in the Church where he shall be appointed to 
serve, to assist the Priest in Divine Service, and 
specially when he ministereth the Holy Communion, 
and to help him in the distribution thereof; and to 
read Holy Sciptures and Homilies in the Church; 
and to instruct the youth in the Catechism; in the 
absence of the Priest to baptize infants; and to 
preach, if he be admitted thereto by the Bishop. 
And furthermore, it is his Office, where provision is 
so made, to search for the sick, poor, and impotent 
people of the Parish, to intimate their estates, 
names, and places where they dwell, unto the Cu- 
rate, that by his exhortation they may be relieved 
with the alms of the Parishioners, or others.” 

Q. vii. What are the proper functions of a 
priest ? 
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A. To dispense the Word of God and His Holy 
Sacraments, which includes the right of deciding 
who are worthy recipients of the same, and thus 
of remitting and retaining sins.* : 


} Orricr ror THe ORDERING or Prizsts. Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the Office and Work of a Priest in the Church of God, 
now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands: 
whose sins thou dost forgive they are forgiven; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained. And be thou a 
faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of his Holy Sa- 
craments; in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. ete 


©. viii. What are the proper functions of a 


bishop ? ‘ 

A. A bishop is a minister of the Word and Sa- 
craments,' and a pastor of the flock of Christ,? and, 
as such, he has all. the functions of .a priest,’ he is 
besides, by the uniform practice of the Catholic 
Church, from the beginning, the minister of ordina- 

“tion ;* from which it follows that he alone can pro- 
nounce sentence of degradation and deposition, 
displacement, or suspension, against offending min- 
isters. The discipline of the Roman and Anglican 
communions, has also reserved to him the right of 
administering the Apostolic rite of Confirmation, 
and of consecrating Churches.’ They have these 
functions as the successors of the Apostles.® 


1 Hooker, Eee. Pol. VII. ii. 3. A bishop is a minister 
of God, unto whom with permanent continuance there is 
given not only power of administering the Word and Sacra- 
ments, which power other Presbyters have ; but also a fur- 
ther power to ordain ecclesiastical persons, and a power of 
chiefty in government over Presbyters as well as Laymen, 
a power to be by way of jurisdiction a Pastor even unto 
Pastors themselves. So that this office, as he is a Presby- 
ter or Pastor, consisteth in those things which are common 
unto him with other Pastors, as in ministering the Word 
and Sacraments; but those things incident unto his office, 
which do properly make him a Bishop, cannot be common 
unto him with other Pastors. 
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4 
Parr Bp. Tartor. Episcopacy Asserted. Section XXV. ag 
II. bishops were called “ pastors” in i hae in imitation of 
Wwow~w their being called so in Scripture. Eusebius, writing the 
story of St. Ignatius, ‘“ Denique cium Smyrnam venisset, 
ubi Polycarpus erat scribit inde unam epistolam ad Ephe- 
sios, eorumque pastorem,” that is»Onesimus ; for’so follows, 
“in qui meminit Onesimi.” Now, that Onesimus was 
their Bishop, himself witnesses in the epistle here men- 
tioned, tyv normndnajsetoy bucy év dvouate Ozov aeranoa év 
"Ornsing ta ex, ayartyn adwyntd, tucy d Envoxdne, Ke. 
Onesimus was their Bishop, and, therefore, their pastor ; 
and in his epistle “ad Antiochenos,” himself makes men- 
tion of Eyodius ov détouayopiorov moumévos Duav, “your 

-most blessed and worthy pastor.” 

When Paulus Samosatenus first broached his heresy 
against the Divinity of our Blessed Saviour, presently a 
council was called, where St. Denis, Bishop of Alexandria, 
could not be present: Czeteri verd ecclesiarum pastores, di- 
versis é locis et urbibus, conyenerunt Antiochiam. In qui- 
bus insignes et czeteris preecellentes erant Firmilianus 4 
Cesare Cappadocie, Gregorius, et Athenodorus fratres, et 
Helenus Sardensis ecclesiz episcopus; sed et Maximus 
Bostrensis episcopus dignus eorum consortio cohzerebat.’’ 
These Bishops, Firmilian, and Helenus, and Maximus, were 
the pastors ; and not only so, but presbyters were not called 
pastors, for he proeeeds, “‘sed et presbyteri quam-plurimi, 
et diaconi ad supradictam urbem conyenerunt.” So that 
these were not under the general appellative of pastors, 
And the Council of Sardis, making provision for the man- 
ner of election of a Bishop. to a widow-church, when the 
people is urgent for the speedy institution of a Bishop, if 
any of the comproyincials be wanting, he must be certified 
by the primate, é7e a&voe ca nAnSN Mouéva, atoes Sosjvar, 
“ that the multitude require a pastor to be given unto them.” 
The same expression is also in the epistle of Julius, Bishop 
of Rome, to the presbyters, deacons, and people of Alexan- 
dria, in behalf of their Bishop, Athanasius; ‘‘ Suscipite ita- 
que, fratres carissimi, cum omni Divina gratia pastorem 
vestrum ac presulem tanquam vere dSavaoc.yv.’? Anda 
little after, “et gaudete fruentes orationibus, qui pastorem 
vestrum esuritis et sititis,’ &. The same is often used in 
St. Hilary and St. Gregory Nazianzen, where Bishops are 
called “ pastores magni,” “ great shepherds,” or “ pastors.” 
When Eusebius, the Bishop of Samosata was banished, “uni- 
versi lachrymis prosecuti sunt ereptionem pastoris sui,” 
saith Theoderet: “They wept for the loss of their pastor.” 
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And Eulogius a presbyter of Edessa, when he was arguing Curap. 
with the prefect in behalf of Christianity, ‘Et pastorem VIII. 


(inquit) habemus, et nutus illius sequimur:” ‘We have ale 


pastor,” (a Bishop certainly, for himself was a_priest,) 
“Sand his commands we follow.” - But.I need not specify 
any more particular instances;:I touched upon it before. 
‘Hie that shall consider, that to bishops the regiment of the 
whole Church was concredited at the first, and the presby- 
ters were but his assistants in cities and villages, and were 
admitted “in partem solicitudinis,” first casually and curso- 
rily, and then by station and fixed residence, when parishes 
were divided and endowed, will easily see, that this word 
“pastor” must needs be appropriated to bishops, to whom, 
according to the conjunctive expression of St. Peter, and 
the practice of infant Christendom, éxtoxomety and mocmaivew 
was intrusted, first solely, then in-communication with 
others, but always principally: pages 124, 125. Am. Ed. 
OFFICE FOR THE Receaecitassan or Bisuorps. Are you de- 
termined out of the same Holy Scriptures to instruct the 
people committed to your charge ? ni 
PRAYER FOR THOSE WHO ARE TO BE ADMITTED UNTO Hoy 
Orpers. At this time so guide and govern the minds of 


Viry servants, the bishops and pastors of Thy flock, that _ 
they may lay hands suddenly on no man, but faithfully . 


and wisely make choice of fit persons to serve in the sacred 
ministry of the Church, ; 

_ Orrice ror THE ConsEcRATION OF Bisuors. Be to the-flock 
of Christ, a shepherd not a wolf, feed them, devour them 


riot: Hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind up the broken, - 


bring again the outeasts, seek the lost. 

' 3 Orrice FoR THE ConsEcRATION or BisHors. Are you de- 
termined, out ‘of the same Holy Scriptures to imstruct the 
people committed to your charge. : 

CoLLECT FOR THE COMMUNION IN THE SAME OFrrice. Give 

race, we beseech Thee, to all Bishops, the pastors of Thy 
ais that they may diligently preach Thy Word and duly 
administer the godly discipline thereof. 

ADDRESS ON DELIVERING THE BipLe IN THE SAME OFFICE. 
Give heed unto reading, exhortation, and doctrine, think of 
things contained in this book ; be diligent in them, that the 
increase coming thereby may be manifest to all men, for 
by so doing thou shalt both save thyself and them that 
hear thee. p 

CoLLEect. BEFORE THE BENEDICTION IN THE SAME SERVICE. 
Most merciful Father, we beseech Thee to send down upon 
this Thy servant Thy heavenly blessing and so endue him 
with Thy Holy Spirit, that he preaching Thy Word may 


rm 
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Parr not only be earnest to reprove, beseech, and rebuke with all 
II. patience and doctrine; but also may be to such as believe 
WwW — a wholesome example, &e. 

PRAYER FOR THE WHOLE STATE oF CuristT’s CHURCH MILI- 
tant. Give grace, O Heayenly Father, to all Bishops and 
other ministers, that they may both by their life and doc- 
trine set forth Thy true and lively Word, and rightly and 
duly administer Thy Holy Sacraments. 

Orper ror Darty Mornine Service. Send down upon 
our Bishops and other clergy, and upon the congregations 
conimitted to their charge, the healthful Spirit of Thy grace. 

4 Prerace To OrpinAL. ‘Therefore, to the intent that 
these orders may be continued and reverently used and es- 
teemed in this Church, no man shall be accounted or taken 
to be a lawful Bishop, priest, or deacon, in this Church, or 
suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according 
to the form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal Con- 
secration or Ordination. é ' 

Hooxer, Ecc. Pol. VII. vi. 3. The power of ordaining 
‘both deacons and presbyters, the power to give the power 
of order unto others, this also hath been always peculiar 
unto Bishops. It hath not been heard of, that inferior pres- 
byters were ever authorized to ordain. And concerning 
ordination, so great force and dignity it hath, that whereas, 
presbyters by such power as they have received for admi- 
nistration of the Sacraments, are able only to beget children 
unto God; Bishops having the power to ordain, do, by vir- 
tue thereof, create fathers unto the people of God, as Epi- 
phanius fitly disputeth. There are which hold that between 
a Bishop and a presbyter, touching power of order, there 
is no difference. The reason of which conceit is, for that 
they see presbyters no less than Bishops authorized to offer 
up the prayers of the Church, to preach the gospel, to-bap- 
tize, to administer the Holy Eucharist; but they considered 
not withal as they should, that the presbyter’s authority to 
do these things is derived from the Bishop which doth or- 
dain him thereunto, so that even in those things which are 
common unto both, yet the power of the one is as it were 
a certain light borrowed from the other’s lamp. 

Isip. VIL. xiv. 10. They whom the whole Church hath 

_from the beginning used as her agents in conferring this 
power, are not either one or more of the laity, and, there- 
fore, it hath not been heard of that ever any such were 
allowed to ordain ministers ; but only persons ecclesiastical, 
and they in place of calling, superiors both unto deacons 
and unto presbyters; only such persons ecclesiastical have 
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been authorized to ordain both, and to give them the power 
of order in the name of the whole Church. Such were the 
Apostles, Such was Timothy, such was Titus, such are 

ishops., Not that there is between these no difference, but 
that they all agree in pre-eminence of place above both 


presbyters and deacons whom they otherwise might not 


ordain, a7 
_ Bisnor Taytor. Episcopacy Asserted, Section xxxii. For 
to clear the distinction of order, it is evident in antiquity, 
that Bishops had a power of imposing hands, for collating 
of orders, which presbyters have not. What was done in 
this-affair in the times of the apostles, I have already ex- 
plicated ; but now the inquiry is, what the Church did in 
mecence of the practice and tradition apostolical. The 
‘st and second canons of the Apostles command, that two or 
three Bishops should ordain a Bishop, and one Bishop 
should ordain a priest and a deacon. A presbyter is not 
authorized to ordain, a Bishop is. St. Dionysius affirms, 
“Sacerdotem non posse initiari, nisi per invocationes epis- 
copales,” and acknowledges no ordainer but a Bishop. No 
more did the Church ever; insomuch that when Novatus, 
the father of the old Puritans did, ‘ambire episcopa- 
tum,” he was fain to go to the utmost parts of Italy, and 
seduce or entreat some Bishops to impose hands on him, 
as Cornelius witnesses in his Kpistle to Fabianus, in Euse- 
bius. To this we may add, as so many witnesses, all those 
ordinations made by the Bishops of Rome, mentioned in 
the pontifical book of Damassus Platina, and others. ‘“ Ha- 
bitis de more sacris ordinibus Decembris mense, presby- 
teros decem, diaconos duos, &c. creat S. Clemens: Anacle- 
tus presbyteros quinque, diaconos tres, episcopos diversis 
in locis' sex numero creavyit ;” and so in descent, for all the 
Bishops of that succession, for many ages together. 
Bryeuam. Antiquities of the Christian Church, Book IT. 
ch. iii. sec. 5. There was one office which they never in- 
trusted into the hands of presbyters, nor ever gave them any 
commission to perform ; which was the office of ordaining 
the superior clergy, Bishops, presbyters, and deacons. The 
utmost that presbyters could. pretend to in this matter, was 
to lay on their hands together with the Bishop in the ordi- 
nation of a presbyter, whilst the Bishop by his prayer per- 
formed the office of consecration. Thus much is allowed 
them by one of the councils of Carthage, which yet ex- 
ressly reserves the benediction or ordination prayer to the 
Bishop only.. In the ordination of Bishops they had no con- 
cern at all, which was always performed by a synod of 
Bishops, as shall be shown more particularly when we come 
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Parr to speak of the rites and customs observed in their ordin 


+ —— general, that the power of ordinations was the prerogativ 
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tions. Here in this place it will be sufficient to prove 


of Bishops, and that they never communicated this privi- 
lege to any presbyters. St. Jerome’s testimony is irrefra- 
gable evidence ,in this case. For in the same place where 
he sets off the office of presbyters to the best advantage, he 
still excepts the power of ordination. What is it, says he, 
that a Bishop does more than a presbyter, setting aside 
the business of ordination? St. Chrysostom speaks much 
after the same manner, where he advances the power of 
presbyters to the highest. Bishops and presbyters, says 
he, differ not so much from one another. For presbyters_ 
are admitted to preach and govern the Church, and the 
same qualifications that the Apostle requires in Bishops, 
are required in presbyters also. For Bishops are superior 
to them only in the power of ordination, and have that 
one thing more than they. In another place he proves that- 
Timothy was a Bishop, beeause the Apostle speaks of his 


‘power to ordain, bidding him to lay hands suddenly on no— 


man. And he adds both there and elsewhere, that the pres- 
bytery which ordained Timothy “was a synod of Bishops, 
because mere presbyters had no power to ordain a Bishop. 
I might here produce all those canons of the ‘ancient coun- 
cils, which speak of Bishops ordaining but never of presby- 
ters, which rule was so precisely observed in the primitive 
Church, that Novatian himself would not presume to. break 
it, but sent for three Bishops from the farthest corner of 

Italy, rather than want a canonical number of Bishops to 
ordain him. I only add that observation of Epiphanius, 

grounded upon the general practice of the Church, that. the 
order of Bishops begets fathers to the Church, which the 
order of presbyters cannot do, but only beget sons by the 
regeneration of Baptism. 

5 See the Offices for Confirmation and Consecration of 
Churches, in the Roman Pontifical, and the English and 
American Prayer Books. 

6 Hooker, VII. iv. 3. The Apostles, therefore, were the 
first which had such authority, and all others who have it 
after them, in orderly sort are their lawful successors, whe- 
ther they succeed in any particular Church, where before 
them some Apostle hath been seated, as Simon succeeded 
James in Jerusalem: or else be otherwise endued with the same 
kind of bishoply power, although it be not where any Apos- 
tle before hath been. For to succeed them, is after them to 
have that Episcopal kind of power which was first given to 
them. ‘All Bishops are,” saith Jerome, “the Apostles’ 
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successors.” In like sort Cyprian doth term bishops, pra- Omar. | 
a qui _Apostolis vicaria ordinatione succedunt.” From VIII. 
ence it may haply seem to have grown, that they whom \ 


we now call Bishops were usually termed, at the first, Apos- 
tles, and so did carry their very names in whose rooms of 
spiritual authority they succeeded.” 
Bisnor Tayior. Episcopacy Asserted, Section iii. . This 
wer, so delegated, was not to expire with their persons ; 
or when the great Shepherd had reduced his wandering 
sheep into a fold, he would not leave them without “ guides 
to govern” them, so long as the wolf might possibly prey 
upon them, and that is, till the last separation of the sheep 
from the goats. And this Christ intimates in that promise, 
“Ero vobiscum (apostolis) usque ad consummationem se- 
culi.” “ Vobiscum ;” not with your persons, for they died 
long ago: but “vobiscum et vestri similibus,” with apos- 
tles to the end of the world. And, therefore, that the apos- 
tolate might be successive and perpetual, Christ gave them 
a power of ordination, that, by imposing hands on others, 
they might impart that power which they received from 
Christ. For in the anes there was something extraor- 
dinary, something ordinary. Whatsoever was. extraordi- 
nary, as ‘immediate mission, unlimited jurisdiction, and 
miraculous operations,” that was not necessary to the per- 
etual regiment of the Church, for then the Church should 
ail, when these privileges extraordinary did cease. It 
was not, therefore, in extraordinary powers and privileges 
that Christ promised his perpetual assistance ; not in speak- 
ing of tongues, not in doing miracles, whether “in materia 
censure,” as delivering to Satan; or “in-materia miseri- 
cordix,” healing sick people; or ‘in re naturali,” as in 
resisting the venom of vipers, and quenching the violence 
of flames ; in these Christ did not promise perpetual assist- 
ance, for then it had been done, and still these signs should 
have followed them that believe. But we see they do not. 
It follows, then, that in all the ordinary parts of power and 
office, Christ did promise to be with them to the end of the 
world, and, therefore, there must remain a power of giving 
faculty and capacity to persons successively, for the execution 
that, in which Christ promised perpetual assistance. _ For 
since this perpetual assistance could not be meant of abiding 
with their persons, who, in few years, were to forsake the world, 
it must needs be understood of their function, which either 
it must be succeeded to, or else it was as temporary as their 
ersons. But in the extraordinary privileges of the Apos- 
tles, they had no successors; therefore, of necessity, must 
be constituted in the ey office of apostolate. Now 
22 . 
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Part what is this ordinary office? Most certainly since the ex- 
IJ. _ traordinary, as it is evident, was only a help for the found- 
wo-v~w ing and beginning, the other are such as are necessary for 
the perpetuating of a Church. Now, in clear evidence of 
sense, these offices and powers are “ preaching, baptizing, 
consecrating, ordaining, and governing.” For these were 
- necessary for the perpetuating of a Church, unless men 
..could be Christians that were never christened, nourished 
up to life without the eucharist, become priests without call- 
ing of God and ordination, have their sins pardoned with- 
out absolution, be members, and parts, and sons of a 
Church, whereof there is no coadunation, no authority, no 
governor. These the Apostles had without all question ; and 
whatsoever they had they had from Christ, and these were 
eternally necessary ; these, then, were the offices of the apos- 
tolate, which Christ promised to assist for ever, and this is 

that which we now call the order and office of Episcopacy. 
Tarp. Sect. iv. For although deacons and priests have 
part of these offices, and, therefore, though in a very limited 
sense, they may be called “successores apostolorum,” to 

wit, in the power of baptizing, consecrating the eucharist, 
and preaching; (an excellent example whereof, though we 
have noné in Scripture, yet if I mistake him not, we have 
in Ignatius, calling the college of presbyters ovydecpoy 
*Anootérxwr, “a combination of Apostles:”) yet the apos- 
tolate and episcopacy, which did communicate in all the 
power and offices which are ordinary and perpetual, are, in 
Scripture, clearly all one in ordinary ministration, and their 
names are often used in common, to signify exactly the 

same ordinary function. 


@. ix. Are all bishops then equally successors 
of the Apostles ? 

A. They are, and they are even sometimes 
spoken of as the successors of St. Peter, because 
they possess the authority which was promised to 
St. Peter as the representative of the whole college, 
and this is acknowledged by the Romanist, Van 
Espen. 


1 Van Espey. Jus Ecclesiasticum Universum. Part I. 
tit. xvi. cap. 2. 32. Scitur quidem Christum nonnumquam 
singulariter ad Petrum verba direxesse, dum de potestate 
clavium, nec-non de pastura spirituali agebatur, sed et hoc 
annotatum jam pridem fuit & sanctis Patribus, dicta ad 
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Petrum, Ecelesiz sive toti collegio Apostolorum eam repre- Cnar. 


sentanti in persona Petri dictum fuisse. 


Apud Gratianum Caus. 24. q. I Can. 17. id annotatum —~— 


oecurit ex sancto Cypriano ; “ Loquitur Dominus ad Petrum 
ege dico tibi, inquit, Tu es Petrus et super istam petram edifi- 
cabo Keclesiam meam, super unum edificat Keclesiam ‘et 
quamvis Apostolis omnibus: post resurrectionem suam. pa- 
rem potestatem tribuat, et dicat: Stcut misit me Pater et ego 
mitto vos: Accipite Spiritum ‘Sanctum: tamen ut unitatem 
manifestaret unitatis ejusdem originem ab uno incipientem 
auctoritate sua disposuit. Hoc erant utique et ceeteri Apos- 
toli, quod fuit et Petrus pari consortio prediti honoris, et 
potestatis. Sed exordium ab unitate proficiscitur, at Eccle- 
sia una monstretur.”’ 

Id ipsum notayit sanctus Hieronymus, lid. 7. contra. Jo- 
vinianum circa medium: ‘ At dices, supra Petrum funda- 
tur Ecclesia, lic8t idipsum alio loco super omnes Apostolos 
fiat et cuncti claves Regni Ccelorum accipiant et ex aequo 
super eos Ecclesia fortitudo solidetur:.tamen propterea 
inter duodecim wnus eligitur, ut capite constituto schismatis 
tollatur occasio.” 

Hic consonat Sanctus Augustinus lib. de Agone Christiano 
cup. 30. “ Non-enim (ait) sine causa inter omnes Aposto- 
los hujus Heclesiz Catholicze personam sustinet Petrus. 
Huic enim (Eeclesiz) sunt claves Regni Czlorum date sunt, 
cum Petro date sunt, et cum ei dicitur, ad omnes. dicitur, 
Amas me? Pasce oves meas.”. 

Et rursus apud Gratianum, caus. 24, q.-1. can. 6. extrac- 
tatu ejusdem Doctoris in Joannem hee leguntur, Quodcum- 
que ligaveris super terram, erit ligatum et in célis, Si hoc . 
Petro tantum dictum est, non hoe facit Ecclesia... Si 
ergo hoc in Kcclesia fit, Petrus quando claves accepit He- 
clesiam sanctam representayit. 

Ttaque tametsi Christus subinde verba direxerit ad so- 
lum Petrum, hee nihilominus ad totum Apostolorum col- 
legium, sive omnes Apostolos, quorum personam gerebat 
Petrus, directa fuisse censuére Patres. 


@. x. What do you mean by mission ? 

A. Mission is the right of exercising lawfully, 
the power of ministering the Word and Sacraments, 
which is conferred at ordination, and of which we 
have spoken under the name of orders. 

@. xi. Does not the possession of orders render 


I 
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Part the exercise of the powers therein comprised law 


Il. 


ful? 

A. Ordinarily, the possession of orders, as of any 
other gift, renders its exercise lawful. But circum- ~ 
stances may exist, which may render the exercise 
of a gift unlawful. In the case before us an or- 
dained minister may be said generally to have 
mission; because he is sent, mdssus, to exercise his 
office. But if, from any cause, the exercise of it 
becomes unlawful, he can have no mission, because 
he cannot have been sent, missus, to violate the 
law. 

Paumer. Antiquities of the English Ritual, chap. xii. 
section 1. It certainly is essential that the true ministers of 
God should be able to prove that they have not only the power 
but the right, of performing sacred offices. There is an 
evident difference between these things, as may be seen by 
the following cases :—If a regularly ordained priest should 
celebrate the Eucharist in the church of another, contrary 
to the will of that person and of the Bishop, he would have 
the power of consecrating the Eucharist, it actually would 
be consecrated, but he would not have the right of conse- 
cration ; or in other words, he would not have mission for 
that act. -If a Bishop should enter the diocese of another 
Bishop, and contrary to his will ordain one of his deacons 
to the priesthood, the intruding Bishop would have the 


power but not the right, of ordaining—he would have no 
mission for such an act. 


@, xii. What are the circumstances which con- 
stitute impediments to the lawful exercise of the 
powers conferred in ordination ? 

A. They are several, and may be divided into 
two classes; those which operate every where, and 
those which operate at a particular place only. 

@. xiii What are the general impediments, 
which deprive an ordained minister of mission, 
every where ? 

A. Firstly, heresy, a heretic is incapable of mis- 
sion, because he cannot have been sent to teach his 
heresy; secondly, schism, for a schismatic cannot 
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_ have been sent, to rend the Body of Christ, and to Car. 


set up altar against altar; thirdly, apostacy, which, 
includes both heresy and schism; fourthly, excom- 
munication, for as it is unlawful for the faithful to 
communicate, in holy things, with the excommuni- 
cate, it must be unlawful for him to minister unto 
them in holy things; fifthly, degradation, or which 
is the same thing, deposition from the ministry, 
because it amounts, until the sentence is reversed, 
or relaxed, to a prohibition by the Church from 
exercising the authority received through her; 
sixthly, suspension, which is a temporary deposi- 


tion, and produces during its continuance the same 


effects.1 


1 Patwer. Antiquities of the English Ritual, chap. xii. 
sect. 1.. In fact, mission fails in all schismatical, heretical, 
and uncanonical acts, because God cannot have given any 
man a right to act in opposition to those laws, which He 
Himself has enacted, or to those which the Apostles and 
their successors have instituted, for the orderly and peace- 
able regulation of the Church: He is not the author of con- 
fusion, but of peace, as in all the Churches of the saints ; 
and yet, were He to commission His ministers to exercise 
their offices in whatever places and circumstances they 


pleased, confusion and division without end must be the 


inevitable result. 


®. xiv. What are the local impediments which 
prevent an ordained minister from having mission 
in a particular place ? 

A. The want of consent by the person or per- 
persons, to whose charge the administration of the 
Word and Sacraments, in such place, is specially 
committed. Because such person or persons having 
-been by the authority of the Church, charged with 
the cure of souls in such place, have received mis- 
sion there in a special sense, and is, or are, specially 
responsible for the due ministration of the Word 
and Sacraments. The Church, therefore, protects 
such places from the oe of other ministers, 

* 
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Part unless by the consent of those in charge. No. 
minister can be sent to violate the order and law of 
—the Church, or, in the words of St. Paul, to stretch 
himself beyond his measure and boast himself, in 
2.Gor. x. 18 another man’s line, of things made ready to his. 
a“ hand. 

Q. xv. What is the originof this allotment of. 
particular persons to particular places ? 

A. It is supposed to be of Apostolic origin. In 
the beginning, the Apostles had all, equally, Epis- 
copal power. They had all mission, in every part 

Matt. xxvii, Of the world, by virtue of the words :—‘‘Go_ teach 
19. all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son,and of the Holy Ghost ;” and 
John xx. 21, again, ‘““As my Father sent. me even so send I 
you.” “The mission of all and each of them was 
general every where and exclusive no where.t This 
was the original state of things, but there are 
“traces in the Holy Scriptures, particularly in 2 Cor. 
x. 13, 15, just alluded to, of a division among 
them. Before the expiration of the Apostolic age, 
however, diocesan Episcopacy was instituted, that 
is to say, certain precincts were cut off from the 
Church at large, to each of which was alloted a 
bishop. Thus, long before the sacred canon was 
closed, James, and Timothy, and Titus, were 
bishops of Jerusalem, Ephesus, and Crete.2 At a 
later period, these precincts came to be called dio- 
ceses, and at length each diocese was divided into 
parishes, to each of which was allotted a priest. 
The bishops and priests thus acquired a special mis- 
sion in the dioceses and parishes allotted to them, 
and it became unlawful for other ministers to offi- 
ciate within them without their consent.® 


1 Van Espen.. Jus. Ecc. Univ. Part I. Tit. xvi. ch. 2. 
Ex verbis que capite 20. Joannis relata sunt, manifestum 
est Christum omnes Apostolos misisse in mundum univer- 
sum ad predicandum Evangelium omni creature, idque 
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cum pari auctoritate, neque uni pre alio majorem dedisse Omar. 
auctoritatem in hoc missione ; sed qudd omnes et singuli VIII. 


ex aquo cum ea missi fuerint potestate, qua ipse ut homo 
missus fuerat a Patre; Sicut misit me Pater, et ego mitto vos. 
Joan. ¢..20. y. 21. : 

Isrp. Caput 5. Christus Dominus, ascensurus ad Pa- - 
trem et Ecclesiam suam visibiliter derelicturus, dixit Apos- 
tolis: Huntes in mundum, untvERsuM predicate Evangelium 
oMNI creature Deinde subdit Sacer Textus: Hli autem pro- 
JSecti, predicaverunt usiguE, Domino co-operante, et sermo- 
nem, confirmante sequentibus signis. Mare. c. 16. v.20.  - 

Nequaquam ergo Christus Apostolos suos ad ea certam ac 
limitatam orbis partem misit, sed-in mundum universum ut 
docerent omnes gentes, et preedicarent wbique. : 

Vertum cim singuli non possent ubique preedicare Evange- 

lium, et actualiter operi Apostolico incumbere, sed tantum in 
ea orbis parte, in qua preesentes erant, initio quidem, ex com- 
muni mutuoque consensu, non tamen sine interna Spiritus 
Sancti inspiratione, quia pauci erant, ut tanquam testes 
oculati vite et doctrine Christi ejusque Resurrectionis, 
Evangelium per wniversum mundum disseminarent; admo- 
dum latas et diffusas orbis partes, seu ut hodie loquimur,. 
Dioceses singuli sortiti sunt: aded ut etiam integra ac latis- 
sima regna pro sua quisque Diocesi haberet: in qua actu 
quisque operaretur. __ ‘ ; 
' Adhzee quocumque Apostoli perveniebant, non solim 
evangelizabant, atque populos docebant, et Ecclesias fund- 
abant, sed etiam proprios Episcopos creabant, quibus Hc- 
elesias noviter fundatas commendabant: ac insuper’ qud 
ipsi pertingere non poterant. Discipulos in doctrina Christi 
rit8 instructos et ordinatos ablegabant; idque rursus ad 
amplas Diceceses, et cum potestati alios constituendi et or- 
dinandi. ee ; 

Exemplum habemus in Apostolo Paulo qui Titum reli- 
quit Crete, ut ea, ait, que desunt corrigas et CONSTITUAS 
per civitates PRESBYTEROS, sicut et ego disposut tibt. Ad 
Titum(cujus prius opera confirmaverat alias quoque,) Kc- 
clesias Dalmaticam et Corinthiacam. 

Fretp. Of the Church, Book V. ch. xxvii. The school- 
men note that there is a twofold power found in the minis- 
ters of the Church of God,—the one of Order, the other of 
Jurisdiction. The power of Order is that, whereby they 
are sanctified and enabled to the performance of such Sa- 
craments as other men neither may nor can do, as is the 

reaching of the Word and the ministration of the holy 
acraments. This power is to be exercised orderly, and the 
acts of it to be performed in such sort that they disturb not 
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Part one another. -Whereupon, the Apostles, the first minister 

JI. . © of Christ Ji san sibacae equal in power of Order and Juris+ 
+ — diction, yet for the better and more orderly dispatch of the 
great work of converting the world, which they had in hand, : 

and that they might not hinder one another, divided among 

themselves the parts and provinces of the world ; but when 

for the assisting of them while they lived, and succeeding” 

them dying, they were to pass over part of their powers to 

- others, they so gave authority to such as they made choice 
of for this work, to preach, baptize, and do other acts of — 

sacred ministry, (which are to be performed by virtue of 

the power of order,) that before they invested them with 

that power, they divided the parts of the world converted 

to Christianity into several Churches, and when they or- 

dained them, assigned each of them to that particular 

Church wherein he should preach and minister Sacraments. 

So that these successors of the Apostles had not illimited 

commission, but were confined within certain hounds; that 

.. they were not to preach nor minister Sacraments, but only 

within the limits and compass of those places which were 
assigned unto them, unless it-were with the consent, desire, 

and liking of others willing to draw them at some times for 

special causes, to perform such sacred acts within the limits 

and bounds of their charge. 


This assigning to men, having the power of order, the 
persons. to whom they were to minister holy things, and 
of whom they were to take the-care, and the subjecting of 
such persons unto them gave them the power of jurisdic- 
tion, which they had not before. 


And thus was the use of the power of Order, which is 
not included within any certain bounds, limited in those 
the Apostles ordained, and their power of Jurisdiction in- 
cluded within certain bounds; so that the one of these 
kinds of power they have not at all, without the extent of 
their own limits, nor the lawful use of the other. Hence 
is that resolution of the divines that if a Bishop adventure 
to do any act of Jurisdiction out of his own diocese,—as to 
excommunicate, absolve, or the like, all such acts are ut- 
terly void, and of no force; but if he shall do any act of 
the power of Order in another man’s charge, as preach or 
minister Sacraments ; though he cannot be excused as not 
offending, if he do these things without his consent, yet are 
ae Sacraments thus ministered truly Sacraments, and of 

orce. 


@. xvi. Have bishops then the power of exclud- 
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‘Ing other clergymen from officiating in-their dio- Cuar. 
ceses ? Le VI. 
‘A. So far as it regards other bishops they cer- 7-7" | 
tainly have ; although it is now usual for bishops 
to oificiate, as priests, in each other’s dioceses, 
without special permission, on-the ground that. such 
permission would not be refused by any bishop, to 
another who was in communion with him, and 
might, therefore, be well taken for granted. But as- 
to those offices, for the performance of which the 
Episcopal character is requisite, no bishop per- 
forms them, in the diocese of another, without a _ 
special permission, if the subject, upon which the. 
office is to be performed, belong to the diocese of 
the officiating bishop, or a special invitation, if it . 
ee to the diocese within which the act is to be 
one.* 


' Goncrz. ANcyra#. Canon 18. If any having been ap- 
pointed Bishops, and not having been received by the Parish to 
which they were named, wish to invade other Parishes, and 
to do violence to those who are appointed in them, and 
stir up seditions against them, they are to be excommuni- 
eated. If, however, they wish to sit in-the Presbytery, 
where they were formerly Presbyters, they are not to be 
deprived of that honour; but if they stir up seditious 
against the Bishops who sit there, the honour of the Pres- 
bytery is to be taken away from them, and they are to he 
expelled. Hammond's Councils, p. 155. Am. Ed. 

Concin. AntiocH. Canon 13. Let no Bishop dare to. 
pass from one Province to another, and ordain any persons 
in the Churches to the dignity of officiating, not even if he 
bring others with him, unless he has come upon a written 
invitation from the Metropolitan, and the other Bishops of 
the country into which he is come. If, however, no one 
inviting him, he shall proceed disorderly to the ordination 
of any persons, and to the regulation of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters which do not belong to him, the things which are done 
by him shall be annulled, and he himself suffer the punish- 
ment proper for his insubordination and unreasonable at- 
tempts, being deposed forthwith by the holy Synod. bid. 
pp. 172; 173. A 

Concert. Nice. Canon 16. If any persons, rashly and in- 
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Parr considerately, not having the fear of God before their eyes, — 
II. . nor regarding the canons of the Church, whether they be 
W-+/— Presbyters or Deacons, or any others who are enrolled in 
the list of the Clergy, shall remove from their own Church, 
they ought by no, means to be received into any other, but 
they must be constrained to return to their own parish, or 
if they continue they must be without communion, And 
if any Bishop shall dare to usurp what belongs to another, 
and to ordain in his Church any such person without the 
consent of the proper Bishop from whom he has seceded, 

let the Ordination be void. Ibid. p. 38. 

I. Concru. Constant. Canon 2. The Bishops must not 
go beyond their Dioceses and enter upon Churches without 
their borders, nor bring confusion into their Churches ; but, 
according to the canons, the Bishop of Alexandria must 
have the sole administration of the affairs of Egypt, and 
the Bishops of the East must administer the East only, the 

privileges which were assigned to the Church of: Antioch 
by the Canons made at Nice being preserved; and the 
Bishops of the Asian Diocese must administer the affairs 
of the Asian only; and those of the Pontic Diocese, the 
affairs of the Pontic only; and those of Thrace, the affairs 
of Thrace only. Moreover, Bishops may not, without be- 
ing called, go beyond the bounds of their Diocese for the 
pepe of ordaining, or any other Keelesiastical function. 
he above written Canon respecting the Dioceses being 
observed, it is plain that the Synod of each Province must 
administer the affairs of the Province, according to what 
was decreed at Nice. But the Churches of God which are 
amongst the Barbarians must be administered according to 
He apes of the Fathers which have prevailed. Ibid. pp. 

Concit. Epnzs. Canon 8. The most beloved of God, 
our fellow Bishop Rheginus and Zeno and Euagrius, the 
most religious Bishops of the Province of Cyprus, who 
were with him, have declared unto us an innovation which 
has, been introduced contrary to the laws of the Church, 
and the Canons of the holy Fathers, and which affects the 
liberty of all. Wherefore, since evils which affect the com- 
munity, require more attention, Inasmuch as they cause 
greater hurt; and, especially, since the Bishop of Antioch 
has not so much as followed an ancient custom, in perform- 
ing ordinations in Cyprus, as those most religious persons 
who have come to the holy Synod have informed us, by 
writing and by word of mouth, we declare that they who 
preside over the holy Churches which are in Cyprus, shall 
preserve without gainsaying or opposition, their right of - 


performing by themselves, the ordinations of the most re- CuHap., 


igious Bishops, according to the Canons of the holy Fa- 
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VIil. 


thers, and the ancient custom. The same rule shall be —— 


observed in all the other Dioceses, and in the Provinces 
every where, so, that none of the most religious Bishops- 
shall invade any other Province, which has not heretofore, 
from the beginning, been under the hand of himself or his 
predecessors. But if any one has so invaded a Provinee, 
and brought it by force under himself, he shall restore it, 
that the Canons of the Fathers may not be transgressed, 


nor the pride of secular dominion be privily introduced un- . 


der the appearance of a sacred office, nor we lose by little, 
the freedom which our Lord Jesus Christ, the deliverer of 
all men, has given us by his own blood. The holy and 
(eumenical Synod, has, therefore, decreed that the rights 
which have hitherto, and from the beginning, belonged to 
each Province, shall be preserved to it pure and without 
restraint, according to the custom which has prevailed of 
old. Each Metropolitan having permission to take a copy 
of the things now transacted for his own security: But if 
any one shall introduce any regulation contrary to what has 
been. now defined, the whole holy and Gloumenical Synod 
has decreed that it shall be of no effect. Ibid. pp.-84, 85. 
Avostouic. Cay. Canon 30. Ifany Bishop obtain posses~ 
sion of a Church by the aid of the temporal powers, let him 
be deposed and excommunicated, and all who communicaté: 
with him. Jbzd. p. 193. = x 
Isip. Canon 35.. Let not a Bishop dare ordain beyon 
his own. limits, in cities and-places not subject to him. 
But if he be corivicted of doing so, without the consent of 
those persons who have authority over such cities and 
laces, let him be deposed and those also whom he has or- 
Bainied. Ibid. p. 194. : 
Const. P. E. Caurcw in U.S. Art. IV. The Bishop or 
Bishops in every diocese shall be chosen agreeably to such 
rules as shall be fixed by the convention of that diocese ; 
and every Bishop of this Church shall confine the exercise 
of his episcopal office to his proper diocese, unless requested 
to ordain, or confirm, or perform any other act of the episco- 
pal office by any Church destitute of a Bishop. bid. p. 284. 


®. xvii. How is it with respect to presbyters - 


and deacons ? 

A. Originally the presbyters and deacons, of 
each diocese were the assistants of the bishop, 
throughout his diocese. They had then undoubt- 
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Parr. edly a special mission to the diocese, and to every 
Il. part of it; which was derived directly from that of 

——" the Bishop ; but they had no exclusive right in an. 
part of the diocese.* 4 


' Bisrop Taytor, Episcopacy Asserted, Section xxxvii. 
But. I must proceed to the more particular instances of epis- 
eopal jurisdiction. The whole power of ministration, both of 
the Word and Sacraments, was in the Bishop, by prime au- 
thority, and in the presbyters by commission and delegation, 
insomuch that they might not exercise any ordinary minis- 
tration witout license from the Bishop. They had power 
and capacity by their order to preach, to minister, to offer, 
to reconcile, and to baptize. They were, indeed, acts of 
order, but that they might not, by the law of the Church, 
exercise any of these acts without license from the Bishop, 
that is, an act or issue of jurisdietion, and shows the supe- 
riority of the Bishop over his presbyters, by the practice of 
Christendom. . Sy . 

Isip. To the Bishop is committed the care of the whole 
diocese ; he, it is, that must give the highest account for the 
whole charge ; he, it is, who is appointed, by particular de- 
signation, to feed the flock; so the canon of the Apostles ; 
so Ignatius; so the council of Antioch; so eyery where, 
the presbyters are admitted “‘in partem solicitudinis ;” but 
still the jurisdiction of the whole diocese is in the Bishop ; 
and without the Bishop’s admission to a part of it, ‘per 
traditionem subditorum,” although the presbyter by his or- 
dination have a capacity of preaching and administering 
Sacraments, yet he cannot exercise this without designation 
of a particular charge, either temporary or fixed. And, 
therefore, it is that a presbyter may not do these acts with- 
out the Bishop’s leave, because they are actions of relation 
and suppose a congregation to whom they must be adminis- 
tered, or some particular person; for a priest must not 
preach to the stones, as some say venerable Bede did; or 
communicate alone ; the word is destructive of the thing; 
nor baptize, unless he have a chrysome child, or a catechu- 
men. So that all of the diocese being the Bishop’s charge, 
the Bishop must either authorize the priest, or the priest 
must not meddle, lest he be (what St. Deter blamed) aaao- 

_ wpvoerttoxortos, a, Bishop in another’s diocese ;”’ not that the 
Bishop did license the acts precisely of baptizing, of conse- 
crating, &c.; for these he had by his ordmation: but that 
in giving license, he did give him a subject to whom he 
might apply these relative actions, and did “ quoad hoc” 
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take him “in partem solicitudinis,” and coneredit some Cwap. 
part of his diocese to his administration “cum cur anima- VIII. - 
rum.” . : n> ao 
_But then on the other side, because the whole cure of the 
diocese is in the Bishop, he cannot exonerate himself of it, 
for it is a burden of Christ’s imposing, or it is not imposed 
at all; therefore, this taking of presbyters into part. of 
the regiment and care, does not: divest him of his,own 
power, or any part of it, nor yet ease him of his care; but 
that as he must still éwusxonéw, “visit” and “see to his 
diocese,” so he hath authority still in all parts of his dio- 
ese and this appears in these places now quoted ; inso- 
much as. when the Bishop came to any place, there the 
~“ vicaria” of the presbyters did cease:-“‘ In preesentia ma- 
joris cessat potestas minoris.” And though, because the 
Bishop could not do all the minor and daily offices of. the 
eon, in every congregation of his diocese, therefore, 
e appointed agit severally to officiate, himself looking 
to the metropolis, and the daughter-churches, by a general 
supravision ; yet when the Bishop came into any place of 
his diocese, there he, being present, might do any office, be- 
Cause it was in his own charge; which he might concredit 
to another, but not exonerate himself of it; and, therefore, 
“ presente episeopo,” (say the council of Carthage and St. 
Leo,) “if the Bishop be present,” the presbyter, without 
leave, might not officiate ; for he had no subjects of his own, 
but by trust and delegation ; and this delegation was given 
him to supply the Bishop’s absence, who could not “simul 
omnibus interesse;” but then, when he was present, the. 
cause of delegation ceasing, the jurisdiction also ceased, or 
was at least absorbed in the greater, and so, without leave, 
might not be exercised; like the stars, which in the noon- 
day have their own natural light, as much as in the night, 
' but appear not, shine not in the presence of the sun. 


This, perhaps, will seem uncouth in those presbyters, who, 
(as the council of Carthage’s expression is,) are ‘‘ contrarii 
honori episcopali ;” but yet, if we keep ourselves in our 
own form, where God hath placed us, and where we were in 
the primitive Church, we shall find all this to be sooth, and 
full of order. For consider, the elder the prohibition was, the 
more absolute and indefinite it runs; ‘‘ Without the Bishop 
it is not lawful to baptize, to consecrate,” &¢e. So Ignatius. 
The prohibition is without limit; but in descent of the 
Church it runs, ‘presente episcopo,” “the Bishop being 
present,” they must not without leave. The thing is all 
one, and a derivation from the same original, to wit, the 


Part 
if. 
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“ universality of the Bishop’s jurisdiction ;” but the reason 
of the difference of expression is this; at first presbyters — 
y were in cities with the Bishop, and no parishes at all con- — 
credited to them. The Bishops lived in cities ; the presby- 
ters preached and offered xaz’ olxov, “from house to house,” 
according as the Bishop directed them. Here'they had no 
ordinary charge, and, therefore, the first prohibitions run — 
indefinitely ; they must not do any clerical offices, “sine 
episcopo,” “unless the Bishop sends them.” But then 
afterwards, when the parishes were distinct and the presby- 
ters fixed upon ordinary charges, then it was only “pra- 
sente episcopo,” “if the Bishop was present,” they might 
not officiate without leave. For in his absence, they might 
do-it, I do not say without leave, but I say-they had leave 
given them, when the Bishop sent them to officiate in a vil- 
lage with ordinary or temporary residence, as it is to this 
day when the Bishop institutes to a particular charge, he 
also gives power, ‘‘ hoc ipso,” of officiating in that place. 
So that at first, when they did officiate in places by tempo- 
rary missions, then they were to have leave, but this license 
was also temporary ; but when they were fixed upon ordi- 
nary charges, they might not officiate without leave, but 
then they had an ordinary leave given them, “ in-traditione . 
subditorum,” and that was done, ‘fin subsidium muneris _ 
episcopalis,” because it was that part of the Bishop’s ~ 
charge, which he could not personally attend, for exeeution 
of the minor offices, and, therefore, concredited it toa presby- 
ter; but if he was present, a new leave was necessary; be- 
cause as the power always was in the bishop, so now the 
execution also did return to him when he was there in 
person ; himself, if he listed, might officiate. 
a See also Bryenam, Ant. Chr.-Ch. Book II. Ch. iii. sect. 


mo 3, 


Q. xviii. How is it as respects presbyters and 
deacons belonging to another diocese ? 

A. Strictly speaking, a priest or deacon cannot 
officiate in any diocese but that to which he be- 
longs, without the permission of the bishop of such 
diocese. So far as stated ministrations are con- 
cerned, this general principle is enforced by the 
canons of the American Church.’ As to occasional 
ministrations, on the invitation of a parish minister, 
it is usual to take the bishop’s permission for 
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granted. Still, there are good grounds for believing Cuar. 
that bishops might interpose, and forbid presby- VUI- 


ters from officiating within their dioceses. As to 
deacons, who have no authority to preach any 
where, without the license of the bishop of the 
place, it is clear that they cannot do so in any dio- 
cese to which they do not belong, without such 
leave, for the license of their own bishop cannot 
extend beyond the bounds of his diocese.? 


1 Canons, Gen. Con. XDCOCXLIYV. Canon v. Sect. 1. No 
minister removing from one diocese to another or coming 
from any State or Territory which may not-have acceded to 
the constitution of this church, shall be received as a stated 
officiating minister by any parish of this church, until he 
shall have presented to the vestry thereof a certificate from 
the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese to which said 
parish belongs, approving him as a clergyman in regular 
standing. And in order to obtain such certificate, every 
minister desiring to change his canonical residence shall 
lay before the ecclesiastical authority of the diocese in 
which he designs to reside, a testimonial from the Ecclesi- 
astical authority of the diocese in which he has last resided, 
in the following form, &e. ; 

2 Orricn FOR THE ORDERING oF Deacons. 


@. xix. What is the foundation of this right of 
excluding strange clergymen from, a diocese? 

A. Each diocesan bishop is charged with the 
cure of souls in his diocese. It follows, that no other 
person ought, without his permission, to exercise 
ministerial functions there. Moreover, he has a 
right to choose as his own assistants, in the per- 
formance of his work, men in whom he has confi- 
dence. So rigidly was this insisted on at first, 
that presbyters and deacons were required to have 
the leave of the bishop for each particular exercise 
of their functions ;+ but afterwards it was thought 
that they had sufficient authority to act without ex- 
press. permission, in the diocese to which they be- 
longed ; that is, in which they had been ordained, or 
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‘Part into which they had been received by letters dimis- 


sory. Within that diocese, they might be said to have 
special mission, but not exclusively of the bishop, — 
or of their co-presbyters of the diocese. _At a later 


period, another step was taken. Dioceses were 


divided into smaller precincts, called parishes, to 
each of which, a priest was assigned. ‘ 


1 See note to Answer xvii. 


@. xx. What is the position of these parish 
priests ? 
“A. They have:special mission in-their parishes, 


~ exclusive of all other priests and deacons, none of 


whom can officiate within a parish, without the 
consent of its priest. This principle is enforced by 
a canon of the American Church.* 


1 Canons Gen. Con. MDCCCXXXIT. Canon xxxi. No 
clergyman belonging to this Church shall officiate, either 
by preaching, reading, prayers, or otherwise, in the parish 
or within the parochial cure of another ‘clergyman, unless 
he have received express permission for that purpose from 
the minister of the parish or cure, or in his abserice, from 
the Church wardens and vestrymen, or trustees of the con- 
gregation. Where parish boundaries are not defined by 
law or otherwise, each city, borough, village, town, or town- 
ship, in which there is one Protestant Episcopal Church 
or congregation, or more than one such Church or con- 
gregation, shall be held, for all the purposes of this ca- 
non, to be the parish or parishes of the Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman or clergymen having charge of said Church 
or Churches, congregation, or congregations. But if any — 
minister of a Church shall, from inability or any other cause 
neglect to perform the regular services to his congregation, 
and shall refuse without good cause, his consent to any 
other minister of this Church to officiate within his cure, 
the Church wardens, vestrymen, or trustees of such congre- 
gation shall, on proof of such neglect and refusal before the 
Bishop of the diocese, or if there be no Bishop, before the 
standing committee, or before such persons as may be de- 
puted by him or them, or before such persons as may be, by 
the regulations of this Church in any diocese, vested with 
the power of hearing and deciding on complaints against 
clergymen, have power to open the doors of their Church 
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to any regular minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church. - Caar. 


And in ease of such a vicinity of two or more Churches, as 


that there can be no local boundaries drawn between their ——’” 


respective cures or parishes, it is hereby ordained, that in 
every such case no minister of this Church, other than the 
parochial clergy of the said cures, shall preach within the 
common limits of the same, in any other place than in one 
of the Churches thereof, without the consent of the major 
number of the- parochial clergy of said Churches. 


‘@. xxi. From whom is the special mission of 


parish priests derived ? ; 

A. From the bishops. _ In some branches of the 
- Church no presbyter or deacon can statedly offici- 
ate in any parish, without the consent of the bishop 
of the diocese, expressed, either by an act of institu- 
tion, or collation, to the cure of souls within such 
parish, or of a written license to officiate therein. In 
most dioceses of the American Church, however, it 
is understood, that a bishop, by ordaining a minis- 
ter or by receiving him into his diocese, upon 
letters dimissory from another bishop, gives him 
the same kind of special mission throughout the dio- 
cese, which the ancient presbyters had before the in- 
‘vention of parishes, limited only by the rights of the 
ministers of parishes. his is considered to include 
license to officiate, statedly or occasionally, in any 
part of the diocese, in which he can do so without 
interfering with the rights of any other minister. 
Consequently, he may accept the charge of any 
parish, to which he may be called, and may offi- 
ciate In any congregation, in which he may be 
invited, statedly or occasionally, to assist the pa- 
rish minister. The right of calling ministers to 
particular parishes, or congregations, is vested in 
the vestry, as the representatives of the people 
of the parish or congregation. They may call 
any minister who has received special mission 
within the diocese, either by ordination or recep- 
tion. But the special mission, received in those 

23* 


. 
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Part modes does not extend beyond the bounds of 


the ordaining or receiving bishop. The boundaries 
of his diocese, are in all cases, the limits of a 
bishop’s authority. No presbyter, or deacon, can 
therefore, properly be called to any cure, in any 
other diocese than that to which he belongs; until 
he has been received into it by letters dimissory. 
When a minister has been so received, he is in the 
same case with respect to the diocese of that bishop, 
as if he had been ordained by him. 

@. xxii. Is the special mission of a parish priest, 
exclusive of the bishop of the diocese ? 

A. No. The cure of souls throughout the whole 


' diocese is solemnly committed to the bishop at his 


consetration.t He admits -presbyters and deacons 
to share in this; and to divide their share among 
themselves, alloting to each his proper parish or 
congregation. All the parishes, however, remain 
portions of the diocese within the whole of which 
the bishop has special mission. 


1 Orrice FOR THE CoNSECRATION OF BisHors. Give heed 


unto reading, exhortation, and doctrine; think upon the~ ~ 


things contained in this book ; be diligent in them, that the 
increase coming thereby may be manifest unto all men; 
for by’so doing thou shalt both save thyself and them ‘that 
hear thee. Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd not a wolf; 
feed them, devour them not: Hold up the weak, heal the 
sick, bind up the broken, bring again the outcast, seek the 
lost. Beso merciful, that you be not too remiss; so minister 
discipline, that you forget not mercy; that when the Chief 


Shepherd shall appear, you may receive the never-fading 
crown of glory. 


@. xxiii. You said that the special mission of 
the parish priest was not exclusive of that of the 
bishop of the diocese. Do you mean any thing 
more, than that the bishop of the diocese, has a 
right to exercise, within the parish, the peculiar 
offices of the Episcopate ? 

A. Most certainly I do. The bishop is not a 


— ee 
s mo By he 


Ou 
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mere instrument to perform Episcopal offices; he ps 


whose charge is committed the people of his whole — 


S a minister of the Word and Sacraments, to 


liocese, and is the chief, although not the sole, 
yastor of that diocese. He-is bound, and has, 
herefore, a right, to administer the Word’ and 
Sacraments to all these committed to his charge. 
Chis right is not exclusive of that which he has 
oncredited to-the Parochial Clergy; but neither 
s that right exclusive of -his. In fact it would be 
ubsurd, to suppose that a bishop could release him- 
elf of his duty to his. people, by transferring it to 


thers. While the duty remains, the right, which 


3 the consequence of that duty, must remain also.* 


1 €anons; GENERAL Convention, MDCCCL. Canon iy. Of 
{piscopal Visitations. Every Bishop in this Church shall visit 
he Churches within his diocese, for the purpose of examin- 
ng the state of his Church, inspecting the behaviour of his 
lergzy, ministering the Word, and, if he think fit, the Sacra- 
nent of the Lord’s Supper to the people committed to his 
harge, and administering the Apostolic rite of confirma- 
ion. See also’note to ans. xvii. ante. 


@. xxiv. Does it not then seem that mission 
nay be possessed in three modes ? 

Yes; generally, by all lawfully ordained 
ninisters who are not heretics, or schismatics; and 
re not under the censures of the Church; specially 
ut not exclusively, by presbyters or deacons who 
re connected with a diocese, but not with a parish 
r congregation; specially and exclusively by 
ishops of dioceses, and ministers of parishes. 

@. xxv. Can you illustrate the distinction be- 
ween general and special mission ? 

A. A bishop or priest, who is in possession of a 
liocese or parish, has both general and special 
nission. A bishop or priest who is not connected 
vith any diocese, has general mission, but not spe- 
ial mission. A bishop or priest who is under 


. Poe nt 
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suspension, or has been degraded or excommuni 
cated has neither. Thus, a bishop or priest, wh 
has both, may divest himself of his special missior 
by resigning his cure, but still retain his genera 
mission. Should he be suspended, degraded, o 
excommunicated, he would lose that also. If hi 


- sentence were terminated, relaxed, or reversed, h 


would again have general, although not special 
mission, but if he were afterwards lawfully place 
in a cure he would have both. 

@. xxvi. A minister may then have genera 


~ mission without special. May he also have special 


mission, without general ? 

A. No; for without general mission he has n 
right to minister‘ any where, and can have conse 
quently no special right to minister in a particula: 
place. : i 

@. xxvii. How is general mission given ? 

A. General mission is given in a lawful ordina 
tion; orders are given in a valid ordination.t 


_ 1 Pauwer. Ant. Eng. Rit. chap. xii. sect. 1. Mission cai 
only be given for acts in accordance with the Divine ani 
ecclesiastical laws, the latter of which derive their au 
thority from the former, and it is conferred by valid ordina 
tion. It would be easy to prove this in several ways; bu 
it is enough at present to say, that no other method can b 
pointed out by which mission is given. Should the ordina 
tion be valid, and yet uncanonical, mission does not tak 
effect until the suspension imposed by the canons on th 
person ordained, is, in some lawful manner, removed. d 


@. xxviii. What is the difference between : 
valid and a lawful ordination ? 

A. A valid ordination is one performed by : 
bishop, who, having the indelible character of Epis 
copacy, is able to ordain. A lawful ordination, i 
one performed by a bishop who has a lawful anc 
canonical right to exercise his power of ordaining 
at the time and place at which the ordination wai 
performed, and upon the person ordained. 


\ 
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~ ©. xxix.Why is not mission given at a valid but Car. 
unlawful ordination? - i } Var, 
A. Because the unlawful ordination being pers 
formed in defiance of the authority of the Church, 
she withholds.the lawful usé of that power which 
has been unlawfully acquired. , 
Q. xxx. How is special mission given ? 
A. That sort of special mission, which is not 
exclusive, and belongs to a presbyter or deacon 
who is not connected with any parish or congrega- 
tion, by virtue of his connexion with a diocese, is 
given, as we have-seen, in two ways. By ordina- 
tion, or, in the case of one who is already or- 
dained, by receiving him into the diocese in a 
canonical manner. ‘The special mission of a 
bishop is given, ordinarily, by consecration. But 
in the case of one who is already a bishop, it 
is given by election and confirmation. That sort 
of special mission which belongs to a parish minis- 
ter is given by institution, or collation, or Episco- 
pal license, or in dioceses where the local law allows 
of it by-election. But in the last case it can only 
be acquired by one who has already received the 
other sort of special mission from the bishop of the 
diocése. 
@. xxxi. You said that special mission is given 
to one who is already a bishop, by election and con- 
firmation, what do you mean by election and con- 
firmation? 
A. A bishop must always be elected to his 
diocese, by some lawful authority. In Scotland, 
he is elected by the clergy of his diocese, in Eng- 
land, formally at least, by the dean and chapter, 
in Ireland and the British colonies, by the Sove- 
reign, claiming to represent the laity, m America 
by the diocesan convention, consisting of the clergy 
and lay delegates from every parish or congrega- 
tion. But every where, except in Ireland and the 
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Parr British colonies, such elections must be confirmed, 


some authority before they are effectual. In 


ob 
—— tie Roman Obedience, all elections must be con- 


firmed by the Pope. In the Church of England, 
they receive a formal confirmation in the name of 
the Archbishop of the province. In the United 
States, although the word “confirmation” is not 
used, elections are required to be really confirmed 
by the General Convention, or, if it is not in session, 
or to sit within a year, by a majority of the Stand- 
ing Committees, and of the bishops. Confirmations 
have two objects, to ascertain, that the election has 
been properly conducted, and that the person chosen 
is a suitable person. 

@®. xxxii. Whence do bishops derive their special 
mission? — 

A. In one sense they derive it from the Catholie 


Church, which sanctions, by her laws and usages, 


the division of her territory into dioceses, and pro- 
tects each diocese from the intrusion of bishops, 
other than its own. In another sense, they derive 
it from the particular Church to which they belong, 
which by her laws, regulates the boundaries of 
dioceses, and points out the mode, in which prelates 
are to be selected to fill them. In a third sense, 
they derive it from the authority, whatever it may 
be, to which the laws of the particular Church 
confide the selection. In a fourth sense they derive 
it from the neighbouring or comprovincial, bishops, 
by whom, or by whose consent, they are conse- 
crated, and from whom they thus receive the power 
of order, and the general mission, which are neces- 
sary pre-requisites for the possession of special 
mission, and by whose assent they are put into 
possession of the territory within which their spe- 
cial mission is to be exercised. 

©. xxxiii. Do you mean to say, that any of these 
is the ultimate source from which mission is derived! 


. % - : 
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A. No. The ultimate source from whence, Omar. 
ishops, priests, and deacons derive orders, mission, 
urisdiction, and every other gift which they pos- 
ess for the good of the Church, is “ Almighty God 
river of all good things,” Who, by “His Holy 
spirit,” has, “appointed divers orders of minis- 
ers in the Church,” and by His Divine Provi-. 
ence, calls individual men to those orders, and _ 
esignates the portions of the Church in which 
hey are to serve, and Who, in His Holy Gospel, 
as given power to His Church to enact laws for 
he distribution of Ecclesiastical authority. 


*Mason. Vindicie Ecclesie Anglicans, Book iv. chap. i. 
rth. Qué et unde Episcopi sunt, jurisdictionem habent. Sunt 
utem Episcopi per consecrationem ; ergo dum consecran- 
ir, jurisdictionem accipiunt. Namque persona conse- 
randa archiepiscopo 4 duobus Episcopis przesentatur sub 
ac formula : Nctetindsisanis in Deo Pater, preesentamus tibi 
une pium et eruditum virum, ut consecreturin Episcopum. 
n qua formula hee vox Hpiscopus usitato' et ecclesiastico , 
snsu, Titum vel Timotheum, Ecclesiz stellam, seu. An- 
elum denotat. Pauld post archiepiscopus (atque una reli- 
ui praesentes Episcopi) manus imponit, dicens,. Accipe 
pirittum Sanctum, id est, istius modi sanctum et spiritualem 
otestatem seu Spiritus Sancti gratiam, qualis ad hoc re- 
uiritur, ut quis ex presbytero fiat Episcopus. Quare 
is verbis novo Episcopo exhibetur quicquid ad officium 
piscopale spectat, ut precationes hanc manuum impo- 
tionem tum antecedentes, tum consequentes manifestum 
ciunt. In quibus Dominum humiliter rogamus, ut ’uam 
nedictionem et gratiam huic largiri dignetur, quo munus 
Ipiscopale rité exequi, in eadem Jideliter servire Domino, et 
iscipli nam ministrare possit. Kicce tibi Ecclesia Anglicana 
on modd munus ministeriale in genere, sed etiam disci- 
linee administrationem in specie, id est, jurisdictionis po- 
statem, mediante consecratione, tribuit. 

Pui. Si in consecratione detur Episcopali quomodo igi- 
ir immediate 4 Deo. 

Orru. Questioni tuz mox satisfaciam, modé interreganti 
ihi pauca respondeas. Primd, igitur hoc mihi expedias 
slim, undenam sit potestas ordinis ? 

Putt. Confertur immediate a Deo, quia requirit characte- 
m et gratiam, quam solus Deus efficere potest. 
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Orrn. Nodnne datur cum manuum impositione? 

Puit. Quamvis cum impositione manuum detur ordc 
ordinem tamen (si proprié loquamur) nec dat, qui manu 
imponit, nec ipsa manuum impositio, sed solus Deus a 
impositionem manuum. In hane sententiam pulchré Am 
brosius. Quis dat ( frater) Episcopalem gratiam? Deus @ 
hoino? Respondes, siné dubio, Deus. Sed tamen per hom 
nem dat Deus; homo imponit manus, Deus largitur grat 
am; Sacerdos imponit supplicem dextram, et Deus benedici 


potenti & dextra. 


Q. xxxiv. You say that particular Churche 
determine the boundaries of dioceses. In wha 
manner ? < 

A. Sometimes by direct laws; -sometimes }; 


-acquiescing in the boundaries, directly or indirectly 


assigned to them by civil authority. 
~ @. xxxv. Is the mission of .a bishop confined t 
his diocese ? . 
A. No; within his diocese he has special mission 
but he has also general mission, by virtue whereo 
he may exercise his functions in’ the diocese o 
another bishop, by his invitation or permission, 01 
if not prohibited by the laws of the particula 
Church to which he belongs, in a yacant diocese, 0 
inthe diocese of a bishop undeér suspension, or i 
any place, which, not being included in any diocese 
is without the advantage of a bishop. ‘The reaso 
of all this is, that bishops, like the Apostles, hay 
the Commission to ‘‘go into all the world an 
preach the Gospel to every creature, baptizin 
them in the name of the Father, and of the So1 
and of the Holy Ghost ;’’ and have also been ser 
by Christ, our Lord, even as his Father sent hin 
Although, therefore, they have, for the more conv 
nient exercise of their commission, parcelled ot 
the world into dioceses, they still retain the righ 
of acting on their old commission, in any place i 
which it can be done without infringing on th 
rights acquired under that arrangement. In th 
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execution of this right, it is competent for any Ox 


bishop, to join with any other bishops in conse- 


erating a bishop for any part of the world, which — ¥ ; 


is destitute of a bishop. The ancient usage of the 
Church, however, is that bishops succeeding to 
sees, which already exist, and have become vacant, 
shall be conseerated only by the neighbouring, or 
comprovincial bishops. ‘This usage has been con- 
firmed by many ancient canons, and could not 
properly be departed from, unless under very pecu- 
liar circumstances. Pye 


@. xxxvi. Were the consecrators of Archbishop 


‘Parker the comprovincial bishops ? 


A. Perhaps, strictly speaking, they were not; 
they were not in possession of any sees. 

@. xxxvii. Did not their consecration of him, 
then, violate the ancient canons of which you have 
spoken ? 

A. It was a case of necessity. There was but 
one bishop in the Province of Canterbury in pos- 
session of a see. He refused, as is supposed, to be 
one of Parker’s consecrators, but consented, pas- 
sively at least, to his consecration by others. Many 
questions might arise,.as to the rightfulness or 
wrongfulness of the deprivation of the other 
bishops, and as to whether or not they had still the 
rights of comprovincial bishops; but two things are 
clear, that the diocese of Canterbury was vacant, 
and that those bishops claiming to be comprovin- 
cials, who refused to consecrate Parker, did so 
because they wanted to maintain the uncanonical 
power of the Bishop of Rome. Under these 
circumstances, it became an act of necessity and 
charity to consecrate him, and one which might be 
done by any bishops having orders and general 
mission. 

@. xxxviii. Suppose the consecration of Parker 

24 
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Part was irregular, would that affect the special mission — 


of the present English bishops ? i 

A. No. All the dioceses in England before the — 
close of the sixteenth century became vacant, by 
the deaths of those who had filled them in the 


reign of Mary, if they were not previously so by 


their deprivations.’ England then bécame a coun- 
try destitute of diocesan bishops, and her dioceses 
might be filled by any consecrated bishops who had 
general mission, whom the people were willing to 
receive, and who were willing to accept the charge. 
In other words, on the death of the last of the Ma- 
rian bishops, all obstacles to the exercise of the mis- 
sion of the English bishops, if any such existed, 
within their respective dioceses ceased, so far as 
they arose from the exclusive rights of comprovin- 
cial bishops. The whole question, mm fact, resolved 
itself into whether there could be a lawful bishop 
in England without the consent of the Pope. 


@. xxxix. You speak of necessity and charity 
as justifying bishops in acting as such beyond the 
boundaries of their proper dioceses. How is.that? | 

A. It is like the case of the observation of the 
Sabbath mentioned by our Blessed Saviour, only 
stronger; for the law of the division of the world 
into dioceses is a human law, while the law of the 
Sabbath was Divine. As a human law, it should 
give way to the Divine law of charity.* 


1 Van Espen. Jus. Eccl. Univ. Part I. Tit. XVI. cap. 6. 
Inter Apostolos, et eorum etate inter Episcopos quidem 
certee Hcelesize alligati dicuntur; quidem nulli particulari 
loco fuerunt adscripti; prout id conyenientits videbatur. 
At post tempora Apostolorum vitande confusionis causé 
singulis pastoribus certam gregis portionem adscriptam 
fuisse insuper in textu notatum, quam regat unusquisque et 
gubernet. 

Porro quemadmodem hee ad certam Ecclesiam adserip- 
tio nullam inter Apostolos essentialem differentiam induxit, 
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ita nec inter La ee de eorum auctoritate et missione ad 
gubernandam Kcelesiam quidquam diminuit. 

Unde Pl lg Apostoli omnes yi suc’ missionis, 
quam a Christo acceperant, Evangelium annuntiare debe- 
bant per mundum ‘universum ; ita quoque Episcopi eorum 
successores, non obstante hac ad certam Ecclesiam adscrip- 
tione, vocati censentur ad impendendam-curam pastoralem 
omnibus fidelibus, et annuntiandum Evangelium omni crea- 
tur, dum necessitas, aut salus proximi id exigit. ¥ 

Quidni igitur pari ratione ex mente Ecclesiz esse dica- 
mus omnem restrictionem Episcopalis solicitudinis jure po- 
sitivo inductam, debere cessare, dum necessitas Ecclesiz, 
aut charitas proximi eam restrictionem non patitur; sed 
auctoritatem Episcopalem, et plenitudinem sacerdotii in 
ae acceptam ad alias Ecclesias extendi postu- 
at? , 

Omnes enim Episcopalium Diacesium, non secis ac paro- 
chiarum divisio, et ad certos terminos restrictio, ex lege 
positiva dimanat, quae legi necessitatis et charitatis cedit. 

Quid igitur si noverit Episcopus Ecclesiam aliquam mi- 
nistris necessariis et catholicis destitutam videns, neque 
huic populo esse proprium Episcopum qui presbyteros et 
necessarios ministros ordinet. Quidni, inquam-poterit imd 

“teneretur, urgente Hcclesiz hujus necessitate, Episcopalem 
suam auctdritatem et solicitudinem ad eam Keclesiam seu 
populum extendere, ei necessarios ministros- ordinando? 
Quemadmodum parochus -ob defectum proprii parochi vel 
presbyteri potest, quin et tenetur ultra limites proprie pa- 
rochiz curam pastoralem alteri populo impendere. 

De hac mente Ecclesiz indubié persuasus erat Sanctus — 
Epiphanius, de quo legimus apud Sanctum Hieronymum 
epist. 60. Qudd cum aliquando esset in Dicecesi Hierosoly- 
morum in monasterio Bethleemitico, diaconum ordinaverit 
quemdam, et postea presbyterum, illiusque monasterii in 
spiritualibus fermé destituti curam gesserit non exiguam, 
illudque egregié instituerit et instruxerit. 

Hoc Epiphanii facto offensus Joannes Hierosolymorum 
Episcopus, in ipsum Epiphanium excanduit, uti habetur ex 
literis Sancti Hpiphanii ad ipsum Joannem, quibus osten- 
dit, immeritd hane ob causam in ipso excanduisse Joan- 
nem tametsi non diffiteatur monasterium Bethleemiticum, 
cujus curam egerat, et cui presbyterum ordinaverat extra 
suam Dicecesim, et in Dicecesi Joannis Hierosolymorum 

“Episcopi situm, rationem notandam subjiciens: ‘‘Ob 
Dei timorem” (ait) “hoc sumus facere compulsi, maxime 
eium nulla sit diversitas in Sacerdotio Dei, et ubi Keclesize 
utilitati providetur: Nam etsi singuli Eeclesiarum Episcopi 
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Parr habeant subse Ecclesiam, cui curam videntur impendere ut 
' IL. nemo super alienam mensuram extenditur, tamen preponir 
ee ee tur omnibus charitas Christi.” rts ne, > 
ae Ex his Epiphanii verbis habemus, ipsum existimasse in 
sacerdotio Dei nullam esse diversitatem; atque ex Christi 
instituto nullis locis officium Episcopale sive sacerdotale © 
concludi, atque ita dictante charitate, quee humanis legibus 
non adstringitur, singulos Episcopos’ posse etiam aliorum 
Ecclesiis curam impendere. F 

His consonat quod Alexander Episcopus Alexandrinus, 
ort’ heerisi Ariana, scribit in epistola, qué de hac heerisi 
in sua Diccesi exurgente certiores reddit cateros Episco- 
pos: “cim” (ait) ‘in sacris literis sit unum corpus Ecclesize 
Catholice: nobis traditum et preeeptum, ut concordiz ac 
pacis vinculum firmum teneamus,” Apud Socratem. lib. i. 
cap. 3. 455-5 

Hic videmus Alexandrum ad movendos Episcopos ad de- 
bellationem hujus exorientis heresis in sua Dicecesi Alexan- 
drina, eo preecipué fundamento ursisse, qudd singulis Epis- 
copis, non tantum singularum suarum Dicecesium, sed unum 
corpus Ecclesies omnibus et singulis traditum et preecep- 
tum esset. 

Indubié idipsum movit Sanctum Cyprianum, ut non tan- 
tim Keelesia Carthaginiensis (cujus erat Episcopus) cu- 
ram egerit, sed et eam curam et Romanam Hcclesiam cete- 
rasque etiam per Orientem Kcclesias extenderet. 

De ipso namque ita scribit Gregorius Nazianzenus Orat. 
19, in Cyprianum: ‘“ Non enim EKcclesiz Carthaginensium 
preesedit soli seu Africae, quee ex illo, et per illum, celebris in 

“preesentem usque diem facta est, sed Hesperie universe imd 
3 Orienti feré ipsi ad finem usque Meridiei et Septentrionis.” ~ 
Notissimum est, qualiter sanctissimi Episcopi Athana- 
sius, Basilius, Chrysostomus, aliique, universis Hcclesiis, 
4 ubi eas periclitari cernebant vel forsan etiam 4 suis Episco- 
pis negligi, vel erroribus, et haeresibus infici, succurrerint, 
quin et ubi inter Ecclesias dissidia contentionesque nata — 
videbant, sese ut concordiz et pacis arbitros ex suo pasto- — 
rali officio impenderint. 
Notabile est, quod de Hilario Pictaviensi, et Eusehio 
Vercellensi scribit Theodoretus in sua historia, lib. 5. cap. 
4, “Ita dico: isti viri, velut magnifica quedem lumina, 
Ilhricum, et Italiam, Galliasque suo splendore radiarunt.” 
Quidni et credamus Eusebium Samosatensem Ecclesia 
hujus Episcopum varios per Syriam, et Mesopatamiam or- 
dinasse Episcopos Catholicos, uti testatur de ipso Theodo- 
retus loco praefato, eddem charitate et necessitate urgente, at 
eas Ecclesias vel ab heresi Ariana purgaret, vel praserva- 
ret. 
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Neque enim Theodoretus, aliusve ejus xtatis scriptor, vel Crap. 

delegationis alicujus Episcopi, vel ullias synodi,meminit, VIII. 

 Cujus auctoritate munitus Eusebius has ordinationes extra +. — 

stam propriam Dicecesim, quin et Provinciam fecisset. 

_Omnes igitur hi, aliique vigilantissimi Episcopi persua- 
sissimum sibi habebant, officium Episcopale ipsos abiigere 
non tantim ad laborandum pro una particulari Ecclesia, 
cui in sua ordinatione fuére adstricti, sed quod officium uni- 
versve Ecclesize deberent ubi necessitas vel charitas id juxta 
Jeges Christiane prudentie exigeret, quemadmodum eam 
-extendit.S. Eustathius Episcopus Antiochenus, uti scribit, 
S. Chrysostomus ‘in laudibus hujus Episcopi. ‘“ Hic edoctus 
probé fuerat 4 sancti Spiritts gratia, Ecclesiee Antistitem 
non de illa solim que ipsi 4 saneto Spiritu sit commissa, 
euram debere gerere; verdm etiam de wniversa que per 
orbem terrarum degit. . : 


@. xl. But if necessity will not authorize. ordi- 
nation by presbyters, so as to make the acts of | 
those so ordained valid, how can necessity and ~ 
charity authorize such ordinations by a bishop as are 
contrary to law, so as to make the acts of those so a 
ordained valid ? ie ; 

A. Because bishops have a power of ordaining 
inherent in their office ; which is effectual whenever 
it is exerted. This power they may by law be 
restrained from exercising under. certain circum- | 
stances, and although, if they violate such laws } 
their ordinations are valid, yet still they ought to 
be obeyed; unless where necessity or charity require 
that they should for the time stand aside. Bishop ‘ 
Wilson, in his notes on Matt. xii., well says, “‘ Posi- 
tive laws cease to oblige four ways; first, by the 
natural law of necessity, [ver. 38, 4;] secondly, by a 
superior law designed to set that aside, [ver. 55] 
thirdly, by the law of mercy and charity, [ver. 7; | 
and lastly, by the legislator himself, [ver. 8.” ] 

But all this is inapplicable to the case of presbyte- 

rial ordinations; which are not merely unlawful, 

because prohibited, but invalid, for want of power ; 

which can no more be supplied by necessity, than 
24* 
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Parr the necessity of the disciples could enable them to 
. create bread. The law which prohibited them from 
plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath day gave 
way before their’ necessity; but that necessity — 
gave them no creative power, nor any power which 
they had not before; it only removed the obstacle — 
which the law had placed, in the way of their exer- 
cising their natural powers. 

@. xli. Is it by virtue of this general mission that 
bishops consecrate the first bishops of new dioceses ? 

A. Yes; but when a new diocese is formed, in con- 
nexion with any organized, national, or provincial 
Church, or any combination of dioceses, the bishop 

’ of the new diocese, must be consecrated according 
to the laws of such Church or combination, and by 
its bishops. This is in analogy with the rule which 
ordinarily restricts the right of consecrating 
bishops elected to succeed those who have died, to 
the comprovincial bishops. 

@. xli. How are new dioceses formed ? 

A. Hither by division of old ones, in which mode — 
the diocese of Western New York in the United 
States, and those of Ripon and Manchester in 
England,and that of Toronto in Canada, and seve- 
ral others in the British dependencies, have been 
formed in very-recent times, and others in all ages 
of the Church, or, by foundation in a place © 
which was not previously a part of any diocese, as 
was the case with the dioceses of Rome, London, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and many others, both ancient — 
and modern. 

@. xlui. By what authority are new dioceses 
formed ? 

A. When they are formed by the division of 
dioceses, there must be the consent of the bishop 
and of the national and provincial Church, or 
combination of dioceses, within which the diocese, 
or dioceses, to be divided lies or lie. In addition to 
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his, the American Church requires the assent of ae 


he Conventions of the diocese or dioceses to be 
livided. Sometimes a new diocese is to be founded 
pon territory not previously contained within any 
iocese, but in which the Church has been planted 


y the labours of some provincial or national Church,- 


f which it is designed that the new diocese shall be 
part; a case which has frequently occurred in the 
Jnited States. The new diocese is then formed by the 
oint assent of the clergy and people living therein, 
nd-of the provincial or national Church. When 
new diocese.is to be founded upon territory not 
t all-connected with any existing Church, as in 
\frica, for instance, in which case there are some- 
mes no Christian people within the ‘intended 
iocese, it may be considered as founded by the 
oint assent of the bishop consecrated for it, and 
f the bishops who consecrated him, using their 
ower of general mission, in a case of necessity and 
harity, and of the Christian people, who, either 
efore or after the consecration, agree to receive 
ne newly consecrated prelate as their bishop. _ 

@®. xliv. In the last case whence does the new 
ishop derive his:special mission ? 

A. In the first sense, like all other bishops, from 
1e Catholic Chureh. In the second, from the 
latholic Church, which authorizes bishops to en- 
lose, as it were, new dioceses, from the conquests, 
hieh she makes from the world. In the third 
nse, from the people, who voluntarily submit to 
is authority. In the fourth sense from the conse- 
rating bishops. In the fifth and highest sense 
‘om God Himself. 

@. xly. You said that mission. was sometimes 
pproperly called jurisdiction. What is the proper 
weaning of the word ? 

A. Jurisdiction is a Latin word, which reduced 
) its elements, jurzs dictio, means a speaking or 
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declaring the law. Its primary meaning is a righ 
to declare the law. It is also used, in law, for th 
limits within which any tribunal may declare th 
law, and that in two senses ; first, as when a parti 
cular class of cases is said to be within the jurisdic 
tion of a particular tribunal; and again, for th 
territory over which the authority of the tribuna 
extends. The last. sense has, in common usage 
been generalized, so as to apply to the territory} 
within which any kind of authority may be lawfulh 
exercised. LEcclesiastically, the word is used in fiv 
senses. Firstly, in that just’ mentioned, for th 
territory over which any Ecclesiastical person maj 
exercise Heclesiastical authority; Secondly, fo: 
that Ecclesiastical authority which we have calle 
special mission; Thirdly, by accommodation from th 
last sense, for mission generally; Fourthly, for tha 
portion of the authority of .a bishop which is no 
inseparable from his Episcopal order. In this sensi 
it is contradistinguished from mission; Lastly 
Mason seems, to use it for the power of order itself. 


1 See ante, p. 245, 246. 


@. xlvi. Does no inconvenience arise from thi 
use of one word in so many senses ? 

A. Yes: the whole subject of which we are treat 
ing, is very much perplexed by that. practice, am 
by the indiscriminate use of the word mission, fo: 
the right of exercising the power of orders generally 
and for that of exercising it in a particular place. 

@. xlvii. What do you mean by that portion of 
the authority of a bishop which is not inseparabl 
from his Episcopal order ? 

A. The authority of a bishop consists of thre 
parts; Firstly, that which belongs to him as « 
minister of the Word and Sacraments, in commo! 
with other priests ; Secondly, that which is peculia 
to the Episcopal order and can be exercised onl; 


_— 
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a consecrated bishop, in person, that is to say, oa 


onfirmation, consecration of churches, and ordina- 


ion, deposition, and suspension of ministers; ~ 


Thirdly, those powers of government, which al- 
hough properly belonging to the bishop, as the 
hief Ecclesiastical authority of the diocese; may 


e performed by persons not-of the Episcopal — 


rder, either by delegation from a bishop, or in a 
acant diocese. These are powers belonging to the 
liscipline of the Church, and consist in the trial of 
ffenders, in the pronouncing or reversing sentences 
f excommunication, in absolying excommunicates 
pon repentance, in dismissing, with their own 
onsent, priests and deacons to other dioceses, and 
n receiving them, on letters dimissory, from other 
lioceses, and in granting institutions or licenses, 
yhere such proceedings are required. 

@. xviii. Whence is this kind of jurisdiction 
lerived ? 

A. From the same sources as special mission. 

@. xlix. By whom is this kind of jurisdiction 
xercised in the vacancy of a diocese ? 

A. In the Churches of England and Rome, it is 
xercised during the interval between the occur- 
ence of a vacancy and the confirmation of the 
ishop elect, by the guardian of the spiritualities. 
u the Church of England this is in some cases the 
\rchbishop of the Province, in others the Dean and 
Jhapter of the diocese, or that of the archiepiscopal 
ee, if that see should be vacant. In the interval 
tween the confirmation and consecration, it is 
xercised in the Churches both of England and 
tome, by the bishop elect and confirmed, but not 
‘et consecrated. In the United States, during the 
yhole interval between the occurrence of the va- 
ancy and the consecration of the new bishop, it is 


xercised by the Standing Committee of the vacant . 


1ocese.2 
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Part 1 Burn; Ecc. Law, in-voce Bishop. When a Bish 
ik dies, or is translated, or is employed beyond the seas, 
WH —— negotiations for the service of the King and Kingdom, t 
law takes care to provide a guardian as to the spiritual | 
risdiction, during such vacancy of the see, or remote absex 
of the Bishop, to whom presentations may be made, and 
whom institutions, admissions, and the like, may be give 
and this is that ecclesiastical officer whether he be the Ar 
bishop, or his vicar general, or deans and chapters, 
whom the office resides, whom we commonly call the gu 

dian of the spiritualities. 

When an archiepiscopal see is vacant, the dean a 
chapter are the guardians of the spiritualities ; that is, 1 
spiritual jurisdiction of his province and diocese is co 
mitted to them. 

After election and confirmation, (and not before,) 1 
bishop is fully invested with a right to exercise all spirit 
jurisdiction; and consequently then the power of the gu 
dian of the spiritualities ceaseth. 

Van Espen. Jus. Ecc. Univ. Part E. T. xiv. cap. v. IL 
concludunt canoniste, et communis praxis eon Ey 
copum confirmatum, non consecratum, posse plenarie jut 
dictionem suam exercere; eaque omnia que ad cur 
a So et episcopalem pertinent, agere, exceptis — 

untaxat que ordinis.seu caracteris sunt episcopalis; q 
lia sunt ordines Sacros per se conferre; chrisma confic 
Sacramentum Confirmationis dare, &c. Ita.decreyit Cel 
tinus IIT. 

2-Canons Gun. Con. MDCCCXXXII. Canon iv. sect 
Where there is no Bishop, the Standing Committee is 
clared to be the Ecclesiastical authority for all purpo 
declared in these canons. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE BISHOP OF ROME HAS NO SUPREMACY, SPIRITU 
OR TEMPORAL, IN THESH REALMS. 


@. 1. AutHouen the Church of England 
rk united in origin, doctrine, and discipline, with 1 


, 
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itholic Church, and although she is not, as the oa 


hutch of Hngland, dependent on that of Rome, 
t is not the Bishop of Rome the successor of St. 
eter ? and did not our Lord give to that Apostle 
viversal supreme authority over His Church? and 
i$ not, therefore, the Bishop of Rome authority 
er the Church of England as a part of the Catho- 
> Church? : ' : 
A. Although we should allow that St. Peter 
8 Bishop of Rome,‘ and not rather of Antioch,? 
d that the Bishop of Romé is the successor of 
. Peter, and that he inherits by office? what was 
ven to St. Peter in person, for a special purpose, 
2@ below, ans. 2 and 3,) yet we are clear that 
irist gave no pre-eminent power to-St. Peter over 
3 brother Apostles; but that ali the Apostles 
re equal in the quality of their mission, commis- 
m, power, and honour. 


| §. Tren. ap. Euseb. H. EH. v. c. 6. @eweaudoavres xat 
odomjnowt es ob waxapsov Andoronoe (St. Peter and St. Paul) 
y Exxanotow (Of Rome) Aive env rns Emvaxonns MEvtovpycoy 
yevpioar. ; 


Bp. Beveriper, p. 389, (art. xxxvii.) brings strong proofs 
show that St. Peter was never at Rome, as Bishop of that 
rticular Church, but in the same manner as St. Paul was at 
me, viz., an Apostle. 

2 Abp. BramHatt, ii. 160. 

The Secular Claims have been mentioned above, pt. ii. ch. vii. 
3. 4,5; the Spiritual Claims of the Popedom are thus stated 
Carpinat Bettarmin, de Rom. Pontirice :—Lib. ii. ¢. 2. 
iscopus Romanus in Monarchia Ecclesiastica Petro suc- 
lit: c. 18, habet potestatem constituendi et confirmandi 
iscopos per totem Orbem ; item deponendi omnes Episco- 
3, ef injust® depositos restituendi per totum Orbem ; ce. 
habet potestatem ferendi leges et dispensandi per univer- 
n Heclesiam ; c. 20, illi competit gus mittendi legatos ad 
as Eeclesias, qui in ipsius nomina administrent; ec. 21, 
quavis Christiani Orbis parte legitimé ad ipsum provocart 
est ; ab ejus verd auctoritate nulla conceditur appellatio ; 
31; est Capur et Sronsus Ecclesiz. Lib. iv. c. 16, habet 
estatem ferendi leges quee conscientias obligent; ¢. 24, 
inis ordinaria Episcoporum potestas ab eo descendit. 
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3S, Cyprian, de Unit. Eeclesix, p. 107. Hoe erant cant 
Apostoli quod fuit Petrus; pari consortio preediti et hono 


KH — et pee Casauson, Exc. Bar. 662. 


arrow, Pope’s Supremacy, i. p. 57. Archbp. Br. 
HALL, i. p. 153. Whether a new Apostle was to be 


' dained, (Acts i.) or the office of Deaconship to be ereet 


2 Cor. xi. 28. 


(Acts vi.) or fit persons to be delegated for the ordering 
the Church, as Peter and John, Judas and Silas, (Acts v 
and xv.) or informations to be heard, against Peter hims 
(Acts x1.) or weightier questions, of the calling of the G 
tiles, circumcision, and the law of Moses, to be determin 
we find the supremacy in the College of the Apostles. 

~ Bp. Tavtor, x. p. 178. Bp. Buu, u. 295. 


@. 2. But does not St. Peter appear in He 
Scripture as taking the lead of the Apostles, a 
speaking in their behalf? and is he not designat 
by titles of special dignity in the writings of t 
early Fathers of the Church? — 

A. Yes, doubtless he is; as are some of t 
other Apostles, especially St. Paul,t who “h 
the care of all the Churches.” But we must 1 
confound primacy with supremacy. St. Pet 
often appears as first in order among his brethre 
but never as Azgher in place than the rest of t 
Apostles; as Primus inter pares, not as summ 
supra inferiores.* 


' Thus 8. Ava. ili. 2318, Ipse Caput et Princeps Ay 
tolorum, speaking not of St. Peter, but of St. Pawl. Aga 
he says, x. 256, (Paulus) tanti Apostolatis meruit princi 
tum. So S. Amsrosz, de Spir. Sanct. ii. 13. Nee Pau 
inferior Petro:—cum primo quoque facile conferendus 
nulli secundus ; nam qui se imparem nescit, facit aequale 
So Petrus Cluniacus, (4. p. 1147,) contr. Petrobrus. B: 
Patr. Colon. xiii, 221-2, calls St. Paul “ Swmmus post Chi 
tum Eeclesize Magister :’’ and thus both St. Peter and 
Paul are called Kopvpacoe in the same sentence by Burm 
Zya. Pref. ad S. Luc. Aovxds Movay 7 Kopvpate ovvap 
oOels xa ovvixdypos, xalanep bn xai Ilérpov tov Kopupo 
Mapxos. and all the Apostles are called Kopvgacoe by Tu 
payuact, in 8. Luc. x. ebpyoomey ras dddexa mnyas TOs x 
pasovs Ayo Tors Sbdexu Azoordarovs. See also Casaus 
Exerc. Baron. xv. 327-8, and xvi. 658. 
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~ 


x. 


ere 


2 Abp. Porrer, on the Church, ch. iii. p. 80, note. Onar. 
Barrow, Pope’s Supremacy, p. 35, on the question, What IX. 
St. Peter’s primacy was? a 


©. 3. What, then, are we to say to the words of _ 
Christ to St. Peter, “ Verily I say unto thee, Matt. xvi.18.. 
Thou art Peter and on this rock I will bvild my a 
Church 2” EOS S 

A. First, that although in a certain sense the 
Church may be said to be built on St. Peter,* 
as confessing Christ in the name of the other 
Apostles, and so, through them, of the whole Is. xxviii. 16. 
Christian world, and thus showing the Unrry? of Ps exviii.22. 
the Church, and that its foundation is the true “*=)* 
Apostolic Farrn® confessed with one mind and-one 
mouth, yet the Church is built’ not on St. Peter, 
but on Curist: for “ other foundation can no man 1 Ovr. iii. 11. 
lay than that is laid, Jusus Curist,”’ “Who gave isan” 
not one Apostle but) Apostles, for the edifying 
* building) of His Church,” which is built-not on 
one Apostle, but “ on the foundation of the Apostles Rev. xxi. 14. 
and Prophets, Jesus Curist Himself .being the 
chief corner-stone.”’ Unity in the‘ Faith is the 
solidity of the Church; but the Rock on which it is 


built is CHRIST. 

VOrIGEN, in Matt. i. c. 2¢ S58 int rov tva éxecvoy TWérpov 
vouiters orxodometcbar tHv ExxAnovay MOvor, TL aw PyouLs Tspt 
“lwavvov tov t75 Bpovtns vow xai Exdorov tay “Anoororur ; 

S. Cyprian, de Unit. Eccles. “in typo unitatis.” Pacian, 
Epist. tii. Ad Petrum locutus est Dominus: ad unum ideo 
ut wnitatem fundaret ex uno ; mox idipsum in commune prae- 
cipiens. S. Aue. Serm. cexxxii. Petrus respondit, wus pro 
omnibus, quia wnitas in omnibus. 

2 8. Aueust. v. 3757. Serm. cexcty. Quando Christus ad 
unum loquitur Unitas commendatur.—v. 1013. Serm. exlvii. 
In uno Petro figurabatur unitas omniwm bonorum Pasto- 
rum.—y. 595. Petrus Apostolus wnice LHcclesie typus. 
Serm. Ixxvi. 

S. Avaeust.. ili. 1438, iv. 835. 1314. §S. Curysostom, il. 
555. 

25 


John i. 42, 
Rey. xxi. 14. 


Oemérvou 
avdov. 


1 Cor. iii. 10. 


* ee 
“4 
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Ratnoups’ Conference with Hart. London, 1598, chap. iia 
Diy. i. As the confession of Peter touching Christ showed 
their common faith by the mouth of one: so the answer of 
Christ directed unto one, continued that blessing that should 
be common to them all, . And this is declared by the Holy 
Scripture ; which to the Ephesians (members of the Church) 
saith, that “they are built upon the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and Prophets,” not of Peter only, but of the Apostles, 
who lay the same foundation, 1 Cor. iii. 10; (all) that Peter 
did, and, thereupon, are called (all of them) foundations; 
and the Church, relying upon their doctrine, that is the 
Christian faith, (the only and sure foundation of the Church,) 
may be justly said to be built on them, even as well on all 
of them as on Peter. 

S. Aucusrine, Retractat. i. xxi. thus speaks of the inter- 
pretation of this passage: Dixi in quodam loco de Apostolo 
Petro, quod in zJo tanquam in petra fundata sit Keclesia ; 
sed scio me postea seepissimé sic exposuisse ut super Hune 
intelligeretur Quem confessus est Petrus dicens, 7 es filius 
Dei vivi: ac~-sic Petrus ab hac Petra appellatus personam 


' Ecelesice jfiguraret, que supra hance Petram eedificatur, et 


accepit claves regni cceelorum. Non enim dictum est illi, 

Tu es Petra, sed,-Tu es Petrus. Petra autem erat Curistus, 

quem confessus Petrus, sicut tota Ecclesia confitetur, dictus 

est Petrus. Iterum autem duarum. interpretationum quae 

probabilior est, eligat lector. Other interpreters understand 

Petra of the faith, or confession of Peter, as for instance, 

S. AmsBrose de Incarn. Dom. i. v. Fides Ecclesize est fun- 

damentum ; non enim de carne Petri sed de fide dictum est 

quia “porte mortis ei non preevalebunt.” It will be per- 
ceived on consideration, that these interpretations (which _ 
are examined by Casauson, Exc.'Baron. xy. p. 344, 345,). 
do, in fact, run into each other. ; 


@. 4. But is not St. Peter called by our Lord 
the Rock of his Church, in the words just cited? — 

A. No. St. Peter was mérpss, a stone;t and 
hence he and the other Apostles with him are 
called in Scripture the Twelve Foundation Stones 
of the Church; hence St. Paul speaks of himself 
as “having laid the foundation, as a wise master- 
builder” of “God’s building,” but Crist was 
7 Wérpa, the Rock,* out of which St. Peter and they 
were hewn, and on which they were built. Tu es 
Petrus, quia BGO Prrra, as St. Augustine explains 
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the words, neque enim, he says, @ Petro Petra, sed Cuar. 
a@ Petra Petrus; and again, Petrus exdificatur 
super Petram, non Petra super Petrum. 
! Casaus. Exerc. Baron. p- 3849, 341. Si vocum proprie- boeken 
tatem respiciamus, probavimus aliud esse Iérpo» aliud : 
Ilévpavy Eumsu. Gd. Col. 1590. -Bromr, Asch. Pers. 466. 
2 S. Aucusr. Serm. celxx. Non supra Petrum sed supra 
Petram quam confessus est edificatur Ecclesia.—Serm. Ixxvi. 
Tu es Petrus quia Ego Petra, neque enim & Petro Petra, sed 
& Petraé Petrus. Bp. ANnprewns, Tortura Torti, p. 234. 
’ Craxantuorpr, Def. Eccl. Angl. p. 113. 
It is to be regretted that the French word Pierre.is ap- 
plied both to the person and the thing, and thus gives rise 
to confusion between them. ies 


_ Q. 5. But did not our Lord use (not the Greek, F 
but) the Syro-Chaldaic language in His speech to | 
St. Peter, in which there is no such difference of 
genders as between Petrus and Petra? 

A. He did; but this objection, from the cha- 
racter of the Syriac tongue, as has been shown, 
has no weight ;t and we must remember, that St. 
Matthew’s Greek account of our Lord’s speech is q 
divinely inspired, and must be understood in its 7 
literal and grammatical sense; and in that sense, 
in which it has been always understood by the 
Church, and which has been now expressed. 


1 Rarnotps’ Conf. with Hart, pp. 23, 24. Casauson, Exc. 
Baron. 341, 342. Bp. Buvurincz on xxxviith Article, vol. ii. 
p. 369, ed. Oxf. ’ 

@. 6. But what do you say to the words which 
follow; *‘ And I will give unto thee the keys of the Matt.xvi.19 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven?” 
was not the Power of the Keys, as it is called, 
(see above, pt. i. ch. xiii.) here given by Christ to 
Peter ? and in him to his successors, the Bishops of 
Rome ? 


i 
- Bee pe 


7 
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See above, 


Part A. Yes, but not more so than to the rest of the 
Apostles.. Christ gave that power to the Church, 
Mann When He said, “ Tell it to the Church; but if he 
17,18. neglect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee 
pLiveh wii, a8 an heathen ;” and having said these words, He 
~ proceeded to declare by whom this power was to 

be exercised, viz., by all His Apostles and their 
successors ‘even to the end of the world.” “Verily, 

I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 

shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye shall 

loose. on earth, shall be loosed in heaven: and 

John xx.22. again, after His Resurrection, ‘‘He breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 

Ghost; whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 

mitted; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” It would be a contradiction’ of these 


~ words, to say that the Power of the Keys was 
given specially to St. Peter and his successors ; 
| and it 1s the concurrent language* of all Christian 
Antiquity that he received that power as a figure 
P of the Church in her Unity as all the Apostles did 
3 in her Universality. It was not one man in the 
Church, but the Church in one man which received 

the keys; and our Lord’s words were addressed 

1Gor.v.4 to Peter, as representing by his Faith, by his 
Office, and by his Acts, all the Apostles and their 

Successors, as one of the Bishops of Rome, Leo 


2 Cor. ii. 10. 


the Great,? says; and St. Ambrose,? In beato 


Petro claves has regni celorum cuncti suscepimus 


sacerdotes. 


1 TerruLLian, Scorpiac. 10. Memento claves hic Domi- 
num Petro et per illum Hcclesiw reliquisse. S. Cyprian, de 
Unit. Hecles. p. 107. Apostolis omnibus post resurrectionem 
suam parem potestatem tribuit.—p. 108. Ecclesia una est, 
in qua Episcopatus unus est cujus & singulis in solidum pars 


tenetur. §. Hieron. c. Jovinian. lib. i, 


Super omnes ea 


cequo Keclesie fortitudo solidatur. Dices, super Petrum fun- 
datur Ecclesia; licet id ipsum in alio loco super omnes 
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Apostolos fiat et cuncti claves regni celorum accipiant. 8. .Cmar. 
Bast, Const. Monast. 22. waov rots epeéns morméoo xac IX..-— 


(Osdacxanous mapéxer tony sEovovay’ xai tovtov onmetov ro—-\y—% 


Seousty drartas xai Awew donep éxeivos. S. AMBROSE, in 
Psalm xxxviii. Quod Petro dicitur, caeteris Apostolis dici- — 
tur. §S. Aveusr. Serm. xli. Nunquid istas claves accepit 
Petrus, et Paulus non accepit? Petrus accepit, et Joannes 
et Jacobus non accepit et ceteri Apostoli? Aut non sunt 
ist in Ecclesia claves ubi peccata quotidie dimittuntur ? 
Serm. cexcy. Has claves non homo wnus sed unitas accepit 
Feelesie. Vide et iii. p. 2470. Ansetm, in loc. Potestas 
celayium non solum Petro data est, sed, sicut Petrus unus pro 
omnibus respondit, sic Christus in Petro omnibus dedit. 
Casauson, Exerc. Baron. pp. 334-347. Bp. ANpREWEs, 
Tortura Torti, p. 42. Petro promissee claves non tamen ut 
Petro huie homini, quin Petro Ecclesie personam gerenti. 
Vide et pp. 62-64. Barrow, Pot. Clay. p. 47. Promissum 
eommune est et ad Ecclesiam totam ejusque rectores perti- 
net: nec enim occasio promissi Petrum. unicé spectabat; 
neque causa propter quam promitteretur ; nec alligabatur 
uni Petro promissi materia, nec in Petrum solum derivatus 
est ejus effectus.. See above, pt. ii. ch. ix. ans. 1 and 2. ae 
* S. Lao, a. v. 450. Serm. iii. p. 53, ed. 1700. Transivit 
in alios Apostolos jus potestatis illius et ad omnes Ecclesize 
Principes decreti hujus constitutio commeavit. Sed non 
frustra uni commendatur, quod omnibus intimetur. Serm. 
de Natiy. Heee clavium potestas ad omnes etiam Apostolos 
et Ecclesize Preesules est translata. Quod autem sigillatim 
Petro sit commendata, ideo factum est quod Petri exemplum_. 
omnibus Ecelesie Pastoribus.fuit propositum. And again,. 
Serm. ii. p. 51. Christus etsi multis Pastoribus curam sua- 
rum ovium delegavit, Ipse tamen dilecti gregis custodiam 
non reliquit; and p. 52, he addresses the Bishops present 
at his fratres and consacerdotes. See also vol. i. p. 217 ; 
the notes, vol. ii. a 434, ed. 1700. 
8 S. Ausrosz, Ep. Ixiii. quoted by Barrow de Pot. Clav. 


p: 49. 


©. 7. But did not Christ give swpreme power to John xxi. 15. 
St. Peter when He said to him, Feed my sheep ? 

“A. No; these words were not so much verba 
ordinandi, as verba hortandi ;* and did not affect 
the general commission before given by Christ to John xx. 21, 
all His Apostles in a solemn act of consecration. ™ 
Whence St. Paul says peg Presbyters at Ephe- 

Q5%* 


| 


; 


ee. 


Part. 


Acts xx. 28, 
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sus, ‘Take heed to the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost has made you overseers, to feed the Church 
of God, which-He hath purchased with His own 


1 Pet. v. 1,2. blood ; 2 and St. Peter, ‘‘ The elders I exhort, who 


Matt. xx. 25. 
xxii. 11. 

Luke xxii.25. 
Matt. xx. 26. 


Mark x. 43. 
Matt. xxiii. 8. 
10. 

Matt. xix. 28. 


Luke xxii.30, 
Rey. xxi. 14. 


loc. 


Acts xy. 13. 


am also an elder, Feed the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly.’ Wherefore, as St. 
Augustine says, guum Petro dicitur, ad omnes 
dicitur, Pasce oves Meas.? 


1 Casaubon, Exerc. Baron. p. 344-347. 

2 8. Aua. de Agone Christiano, ¢. 30. Tract. in Joann. 
xlvii. Christus, quod pastor est, dedit et membris suis. Nam 
et Petrus pastor, et Paulus pastor, et caeteri Apostoli pas- 
tores, et boni Episcopi_pastores. See also v. pp. 345, 969. 
col. 3. 1763. See St..Lzo in note to preceding question. 
Bp. Fext’s note on S. Cyprian, de Un. Keel. p. 106. Ham- 
monpv’s Works, i. p. 516. Bapyow, Pope’s UpFepaacy, p- 
68. pp. 37. 39. 


@.. 8. Since, as has been before said (pt. i. ch. 
x. ans. 15,) the best commentary on a law is con- 
temporary and successive practice, what conclusion 
do we derive from zz with respect to the alleged 
supremacy of St. Peter ? 

A. As itis certain @ priori, that St. Peter could 
have no supremacy over the other Apostles, from 
the fact that Christ did not authorize but did 
plainly prohibit, such a supremacy, when He told 
His Apostles, “that the kings of the Gentiles exer- 
cise lordship over them (the Grentiles,) but it should > 
not be so with” them; and again, “* whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your minister :’ 
and ‘he that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant ;” and that they had ‘“‘ One Master Jesus 
‘Christ and that they were Brethren ;” and again, 
when He spake to them of twelve thrones, and 


8.Chrysos. in not o7e throne, thus placing them on an equality ; : 


and the wall of the Church in the Revelation has. 
“twelve foundations, and in them the names of the 
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welve Apostles ;” so it is also clear, @ posteriori, Cuar 
hat St. James who took the lead at a Council, 1%. 
Lat of Jerusalem, at which St. Peter was present, 
nd in which St. Peter took part. as one of the é 
peakers, knew nothing of such a supremacy in 

t. Peter; that St. Paul knew nothing of it, who 

aid that-“‘he himself was not a whit behind. the 20. xis. 
ery chiefest Apostles ;” and that he had:“ the care xi, DL an 


f all the Churches,” and who says accordingly, gat ii9. 14. 
: 
i 


so I ordain in all the Churches ;’’ who classes 

eter with James and John, who withstood St. 

eter and rebuked him to his faee, and who re- 

ukes certain of the Corinthians for saying, “I 

m of Cephas ;” and that St. Peter himself knew 1 cor. i.12. 
othing of it, who was sent by the authority of 

he Apostles to Samaria ; and who speaks of “us the Acts viii. 14. 
Apostles,” as his compeers, not inferiors, and of lai 
JHRIST, “‘the living Stone;” and who writes on- 

erms of equality, and not of supertority, as ‘* a 1Pet. ii. 5. . 
rother-Hlder” to Elders. And, to descend to St.” 
eter’s Successors, it is certain also that St. Poly- 
arp, Bishop. of Smyrna, knew. nothing of such , 
supremacy. in Pope Anicetus; that Polycrates,* 
sishop of Ephesus, and the synod of Asiatic - 
sishops, and St. Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, and . 
he Council assembled in that city, knew nothing 
f any such supremacy in Pope Victor ;° that St. ‘2 
'yprian, Bishop of Carthage, and the African ’ 
sishops, knew nothing of it in Pope Stephanus ;* 
hat St. Augustine and the Bishops of Africa 
new nothing of it in Popes Zosimus and Boni- 
vce ;> and that the Bishops of Rome themselves 
or six hundred years were so far from knowing 
ny thing of such supremacy as residing in them- 
elves or in any one else, that Pope Gregory the 
‘irst® denounced the title of Universal Bishop as 
rrogant, wicked, schismatical, blasphemous, and 
nti-Christian; “ Quisquis se wniversalem sacer- 


Parr dotem vocat,” says he, “Anti-Christum preeurrit.’ 
* (Lib. vii. Epist. xxxiii.) 3 


a 
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ce 


LV BUSEB. bs Eav.woe 7s 

2 Rourn, Rel. Sae. i. 370-387. 7 

Bp. Brrson, -Christian Subjection, p. 49. Peter, as you. 
say, the first Bishop of Rome, was resisted by Paul the 
teacher of the Gentiles ; Anicetus by Polycarpus, St. John’s 
own scholar; Victor by Polycrates, Lrenzeus, and all the 
brethren of Asia; Stephen by Cyprian ; Damasus, Syricius, 
and Anastasius, by Flavianus, and all the Churches of the 
east of Asia, Pontus, Thracia, and Illyricum ; Innocentius 
by Cyril; Zosimus and Bonifacius, by Augustin and two 
hundred and sixteen Bishops of Africa. See pt. i. ch. xiii. 
ans. 12. 

3 Roura, i. 391-419. 

4 Rouru, iii. 90. Compare, on these cases, Euseb. H. E. 
v. 14. Grape ad Iren. ii. c. 3, p. 201. See above, pt. ii. 
ch. iii. ans. 4, note. Bp. Pearson, Annales Cyprianici, pp. 
48.56, ed. Fell. ; 

S. Cyprran, in Concil. Carthag. vii. Routh, Reliquia 
Sacree, iil. p. 91- Neque enim quisquam nostrim Episcopum 
se Episcoporum constituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obse- 
quendi necessitatem collegas suos adigit, quando habeat 
omnis Episcopus pro licentia libertatis et potestatis suas arbi- 
trium proprium. 

Hooker, VII. xvi. 7. Whereby it appears that among the 
African Bishops none did use such authority over any as the 
Bishop of Rome did afterwards claim over all, forcing upon 
them opinions by main and absolute power. 


5 Conc. Cartu. iii. 28. Conc. Hippon. i. 27. Capassut. 
Notit. Concil. xurx. Biyeuam, IX. 1. 11. 

® Grecorit Maent, Pontificis Romani, Epistole, v. 43, ed. 
Paris, 1705, tom. ii. pp. 771-778. Nullus unquam decesso- 
rum meorum hoc tam prefano vocabulo uti consensit; quia 
videlicet si unus Patriarcha Universalis dicitur, Patriarcha- 
rum nomen ceteris derogatur. Sed absit hoc, absit, 4 Chris- 
tiani mente, id sibi velle quempiam arripere, unde fratrum 
suorum honorem imminuere ex quantulacunque parte videa- 
tur! Propterea Sanctitas vestra neminem unquam Universa- 
lem nominet. Si enim hoc dici licenter permittitur, honor 
Patriarcharum omnium negatur. Ep. v. 20. p. 748. Quis 
est iste qui contra statuta evangelica, contra canonum de- 
creta novum sibi usurpare nomen presumit? Utinam sine 
aliorum imminutione unus sit qui vocari appetit Universa- 
lis! Sed absit a cordibus Christianis nomen illud blasphemie 
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n quo omnium sacerdotum honor adimitur, dum ab uno .C: 


ibidementer arrogatur! Ep. vii. 27. p. 873. De eodem 


uperstitioso et superbo vocabulo eum admonere studui, +4 


licens, quia pacem nobiscum habere non posset, clationem 
yraedicti verbi corrigeret, quam primus: Apostata invenit. 
Mp. vii. 33. p. 881. Hgo fidenter dico, quia quisquis se uni- 
yersalem sacerdotem vocat vel yocari desiderat in elatione ° 
ua, Anti-Christum preecurrit, quia superbiendo se ceteris 
yreaponit. Nee dispari superbia ad errorem ducitur,- quia, 
ieut perversus ille, Deus videri vult super omnes homines ; 
ta quisquis iste est, qui solus sacerdos appellari appetit, 
juper reliquos sacerdotes se extollit. See also iv. 32. v. 29. 
fi. 31. 34. ix. 68. : ANS 

Hooker, VII. vir. 9. What the Bishop of Constan- 

le (i. e.; after the Council of Trullo or Quini-Sextum) 
challenged, and was therein as then. refused by the Bishop 
f Rome, (i. e., the title of Universal Bishop,) the same the 
3ishop of Rome, in process of time, obtained for himself; 
nd having gotten it by bad means, hath both upheld and 
wugmented it, and upholdeth it by acts and practices much 
worse. See VIII. 11. 5. ; 

Arehbp. Laup against Fisher, sect. 25. Mauricius being 
leposed and- murdered. by Phocas, Phocas conferred on 
Boniface III. that honour which two of his predecessors 
Pelagius and Gregory) had declaimed against as monstrous _ 
ind blasphemous, if not anti-Christian, Barrow, Pope’s 
Supremacy, p. 122. Bp. Overaun, Convocation Book, p. 285. 
Bp. Bevertper, on the XXXVIIth Arriciz. CasauBon, 
ixc. Baron. 315-388. - - ‘a 


@. 9. Has then the Bishop of Rome no peculiar 
jurisdiction which does not belong to another 
Bishop ? 

-Y. Every Bishop possesses the highest spiritual 
BPO, in his own diocese, with respect to the 
rdinary affairs of his own Church; and all Bishops, 
1s Bishops are equal," whatever their dioceses may 
ye. As St. Jerome,’ the secretary of a Pope (Da- 
nasus,) says,—Ubicunque est LHpiscopus, sive 
Rome, sive Hugubit, ejusdem est merite, eyusdem 
acerdotii: potentia divitiarum et paupertatis hume- 
was sublimiorem vel inferiorem Kpiscopum non 
facit.2 On account of the civil eminence of Rome, 
le Bishop of Rome, as has been before stated (pt. 
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‘Parr i, ch. xii. ans. 18,) anciently enjoyed precedence 


Il. 


.among Bishops, by the Canons of the Catholia 


—\1— Church; but his jurisdiction as Bishop, Metropoli- 


. 


tan, and Patriarch, was and is limited to his owr 
Diocese, Province, and Patriarchate, in the same 
manner as that of every other Bishop, Metropoli- 
tan, and Patriarch.* 

1 §. Cyrrran. Ep. ad Antonian. p. 177. Manente con 
cordiz vinculo, et perseverante Ecclesize Catholica indi. 
vidio Sacramento, actum suum disponit et dirigit wnusquisque 
Episcopus, rationem propositi sui Domino redditarus,—Kp. 
ad Papian. 66., Quis long’ est ab humilitate, an ego, an tu 
qui te Episcopum Episcopi et Judicem Judicis constitutis } 
Against appeals to extra-diocesan authority, Epist.55. Cam 
statutum sit ab omnibus nobis, et equum sit pariter ac jus 
tum ut cujusque causa illic audiatur ubi est crimen admis: 
sum, et cum singulis pastoribus portio gregis sit adscripta 
quam regat unusquisque et gubernet, rationem sui acti 
Deo redditurus, oportet utique eos non cireumcursare, &e. 

S. Cyprian. Ep. 54. p. 112. Fell. Una Hceclesia, iter 
Episeopatus unus, Episcoporum multorum concordi numero: 
sitate diffusus. De Unit. Eccles. p. 108: Episcopatus unus 
est cujus A singulis im solidum pars tenetur (i. e., ita ut sin 
guli omnem pleno jure possideant. Fell.) It is to be ob 
served, that in solidum is a term of civil law, expressing 
that every one of the holders has a right to his share with 
out acknowledgment to any one. See above, pt. i. ch. ii 
ans. 31. 

. Archbp. Laup, Conference with Fisher, p. 166. 


Bp. Bizson, Christian Subjection, p. 60. The Bishop of 
Rome was before the rest in honour and dignity, but not ove 
the rest in power and authority. His place was first wher 
the patriarchs met ; but his voice was not negative: he wa 
subject both to the decrees of Councils and to the laws of 
Christian enyperors, even in causes ecclesiastical. 

Barrow, Pope’s Sup. p. 149. The ancients did assert tc 
each Bishop a free, absolute, independent authority, account 
able to none on earth in the administration of affairs properl} 
concerning his particular Church.—P. 151. The ancient 
did hold all Bishops, as to their office (originally according 
to Divine Institution, or abstracting from human sanction: 
framed to preserve order and peace,) to be equal; for tha 
all are successors of the Apostles, all derive their commis 
sion and power in the same tenour from God. 
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One Bishop may exceed another in splendour, wealth, ex-. CHAR. ‘ 


nt of jurisdiction, as one Kingmay surpass another in am- 


litude of territory; but as all Kings, so all Bishops are equal ——.— 


| Office and essentials of power derived from God. 
2 S. Hizron. ad Evagr. Ep. 85. 8S. August. ii. p. 310. - 
Cracxantuorrs, Def. Eccl. Angl. p. 176. Romanus Epis- 


ypus ad pareciam suam Romanam qua est Episcopus, ad 
rovinciam suam Romanam qua est Metropolitanus, ad dic- 


sit suam Romanam qua est Patriarcha, esque constrin- - 


fur ac quivis in toto orbe Episcopus, Metropolitanus, aut 
atriarcha, seu patriarchalis Primas; et illius censure, ex- 
mmunicationes, judicia, decreta, omnesque omnino. epis- 
pales actus quos extra aut ultra istos limites prastare 
ntat. aut exercere, irriti plane sunt et pro nullis habendi. 


@. 10. But it being granted that the Bishop of 
ome cannot claim supreme jurisdiction-over the 
niversal Church as a matter of right, still is 
not expedient for the maintenance of Unity 
. the Church, that it should have One Supreme 
isible Head ? 


IX, 


A. Christ, the Universal Lord: of the Church, Above ptt. 


1d the lover of Unity, never instituted one. Let 
1 the States of the earth be placed under-One 
ivil Ruler, and then let the trial be made. If such 
personal supremacy was not thought expedient by 
e Church when the greater part of the civilized 
orld was under One Temporal Governor (the 
mperor of Rome,) it cannot be thought so now, 
hen, as was before said, there are about thirty 
fferent States and Kingdoms in Europe alone ; 
it was not desirable at a time when the range of 
hristendom and of the known world was compa- 
tively narrow, it cannot be so, when the limits 
’ both have been enlarged to a vast extent, and 
e becoming more and more intricate and compre- 
nsive; and if it was even condemned as anti- 


ch. ii. ans. 30, 


hristian, before its effects had been seen, it cannot Above, pt. it 


ch. yl. ang. 


» reasonable to desire it now, when the world has 2. 
ud bitter experience of its tendency to promote 
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ie 1 Pet. ii. 13, 

° 14. v. 3. 

4 Above, pt. ii. 

i ch. vii. ans. 

e 4, et seq. 
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disunion instead of peace, both in spiritual an 
secular affairs. : 

©. 11. In what respects has this tendency shows 
itself ? - 

A. The claim of universal spiritual headshiy 
naturally leads to that of secular supremacy 
which is, indeed, essential to render the forme: 
reasonable: and the fact has been, and 7s, that 
in defiance of Reason and Scripture, the Bishoy 
of~Rome, on the ground, in the first place, of 
spiritual, and then of temporal, supremacy, assert: 
a right to depose* princes, to dispose of their domi 
nions, and to zmpose oaths on their subjects incon 


sistent with, and contrary to, their duty to thei 


lawful sovereign ;? and thus does all in his powe: 
to annul the obligations of civil allegiance, and t 
dissolve the bonds of civil society.? . 


1 Card. Bzttarmin. De Rom. Pontif. v. 7. Omniun 
consensu heretici Principes possunt et debent privari suc 
dominio. 

In the words of the bull by which Gregory VII. depose: 
Tlenry IV., the Pope claims the right ‘‘in terra Imperia 

tegna, Principatus, et omnium hominum /possessiones pri 

meritis tollere unicuique et concedere.” Of the political con 
sequences of these principles, see Bp. Bartow on Papa 
Power dangerous to Protestant Princes, p. 82-109; and hii 
Brutum Fulmen, p. 9-12, p. 174. , 

Grecory VII., Hildebrand, was canonized, and on his 
festival he is thus lauded in the Lesson for the Day, for 
deposing Henry IV. “Contra Henrici Imperatoris impios 
conatus fortis per omnia athleta impavidus permansit, seque 
pro muro domui Israel ponere non timuit; eundem Henri 
cum fidelium communione regnoque privavit.” This service 
was authorized by Pope Benedict XIII. Sept. 25, 1728, and 
is to be seen in the Paris Breviary of 1842, p. 676. 

? PueLan’s and O’Sututvan’s Digest of Evidence on Ire 
land, pt. ii. p. 21. Roman Catholic Bishops are Peers of the 
creation of the Sovereign Pontiff, who claims to be Supreme 
Feudal Lord wherever he has a hierarchy of Bishops ot 
Vicars Apostolic. 

Archbp. Maczr, Digest of Evidence on Ireland, 1826, 
p. 12, says, “IT am not able to explain to myself how the 
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heads of the Roman Catholic Church, under a Protestant Onar. 


King, can consistently preserve the oath of allegiance to 
the sovereign. J find myself unable to reconcile the most 
solemn oath that is taken upon the appointment of a Roman 
Catholic Bishop, with his allegiance to his sovereign. It ap- 
pears to me, that is an obligation as deep as that which can 
grow out of the feeling of Christianity at war with the civil 
obligation. Fcan find in this oath no reservation.or cir- 
eumscription whatsoever.—P. 13. If this disturbing influ- 
ence exerted on the Bishop be carried down through the 
Priest, either from the nature of his oath, or any other way, 
it must be unnecessary to say, from the close and influen- 
tial contact into which every officiating Priest is brought 
with the Roman Catholic population of the country, what 


the effect must be as to the general loyalty.” The Editors _ 


of the Digest say, p. 16: “ As the preceding’ clauses of the 
oath were so many successive aggressions upon the honour 
of the Crown and the liberty of the subject, so the last sentence 
straitens, instead of relaxing, the obligations they impose. 
It virtually recapitulates the previous pledges; it declares 
that all things therein contained, the feudal vassalage of the 
Bishop, the Legal Supremacy of his Lord, and the duty of 
extending indefinitely the dominion of the Papacy, shall be 
maintained more inyiolably than ever; and it concludes by 
making the party abjure all right in his local Prince to 
infringe on those prerogatives of the Universal Sovereign.” 
Upon the whole, then, we may ask, with Dr. O’Connor, 
Columbanus, iii. 160, “‘Howcan the Bishop’s oath be recon- 
ciled with the oath of civil allegiance, which excludes all 
indirect temporal power of the Pope in this realm ?” 

See also Barrow, Pope’s Supr. p. 23. Bp. Grsson, Codex, 
. 117, and above, pt. ii. ch. vil. ans. 4, et seq. 

@. 12. You have spoken of the secular evils of 
uch a headship; what are the spiritual ones? 

A. It destroyst Unity in the Church on the 
lea of preserving it. It pretends to be the Centre 
Unity, but is the Source of Confusion to all 
hristendom. It rejects the wisdom, revokes the 
julements, and annihilates the authority of the 
niversal Church, as represented in General 
Jouncils,? by its claim to negative and rescind 
heir decrees ; it claims infallibility, but not only 


¢ a perpetual necessity oe erring by committing it 


1D.@ 


Above, pt. if. 
ch. vii. ans, 


as it erred grievously* but it reduces the Church 7anas. 
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Parr to the uncontrolled will of one man; it destroys 
Ml. the Order and Jurisdiction of Bishops,s by re- 
solving all into its power: and so dishonours 


Gal. 1 si.7. CHRIST, from whom they derive their power, and 
Notas deprives the Apostles of their legitimate posterity 


and succession; thus perverting the character of 
_ the Church from Apostolic into Papal, and 
Above, pti: degrading Bishops into its own Vassals, as is evi-- 


ch. iv. ans. 3. 


pLivch vii, dent from the oath now imposed upon Bishops 

ans.7. by the Pope of Rome, which fully confirms the 

Above, pt. i. prophetie speech of Pope Gregory the First to the 

io. ““* Bishops of Greece, “Si wnus wniversalis est, restat 
ut vos. Lpiscopi non sitis.” (Hpist. lib. v. 68. tom. 
p: 984.) 


! Archbp. Laup, Sermons, p. 122, London, ed. 1651. 
While they seeke to tye all Christians to Rome by a divine 
precept, their ambition of sovereignty is one and maine 
cause. that Jerusalem, even the whole Church of Christ, is 
not at Unity in itselfe this day.—Ibid. p. 258. The Pope, 
which Bellarmine hath put into the definition of the Church 
that there might be one ministerial Head to keepe all in 
Unity, is as great as any, if not the greatest, cause of divided 
Christianity. ; 

2 Card. Bettarm. De Pontifice. Tota firmitas Concili- 
orum est 4 Pontifice. By.the bull In Ceena Domini, all who - 
dare appeal from the Pope to a Council are under sentence 
of excommunication. 

5 Pope Gregor. [., ii p. 771. Cum fortasse és in errore 
perit, qui Universalis dicitur, nullus jam Episcopus reman- 
sisse in statu Veritatis invenitur. For an enumeration of 
errors and heretical opinions maintained by individual 
Bishops of Rome from time to time, see Grruarp, V. p. 407. 
Ki Papis, Zephyrinus fuit Montanista, Marcellinus idololatra, 
Liberius et Felix Ariani. Anastasius communicavit cum 
Photino, Vigilius fuit Kutychianus, Honorius Monothelita, 
Compare also Barrow, Pope’s Supr. p. 266. Brvcnam, XVL 
r, 14. Rourn, Script. Eecles. ii. 512-516; and even Bossunt 
in his Défense dela Declaration ; and Hist. Hecl., Paris, 1768, 
i. p. 342. Tillustre M. Bossuer donne & ce scandale du 
Pape Zosime le nom de chite terrible (casus gravis,) de méme 
qu’a celui qu’avoit auparavant causé le Pape Libére. 

“ Archbp. Bramwaxy, i. p. 252. Though the Popes do 
not abolish the order of Bishops or Episcopacy in the 
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abstract, yet they limit the power of Bishops in the concrete Crap. | 
at their pleasure, by exemptions and reservations, holding IX. 
themselves to be the Bishops of every particular see in the ——’” 
world, during the vacancy of it, and making all Episcopal ~ 
jurisdiction to flow from them, and to be founded in the 5 
ope’s laws, because it was but delegated to the rest of the 
Apostles for a term of life, but resided solely in St. Peter.as 
an ordinary to descend from him to his successors the 
Bishops of Rome, and to be imparted by them to other. 
Bishops as their Vicars or Coadjutors, assumed by them : 
into some part of their charge, (Bellarmin. de Rom. Pontiff. ‘“ 
i, ii. iv. 23-25. By this account the. Pope must be the 
Universal. or only Bishop of the world; the Keys must be 
his gift, not Christ’s; and the Apostles, except St. Peter, 
must want their successors in Episcopal jurisdiction. What ; 
is this but to trample upon Episcopacy, to dissolve the pri- : 
mitive bands of primitive Unity, to overthrow the discipline 
instituted by Christ, and to take away the line of Apostoli- 
cal succession? See also Bramuart, i. 189. Casaunon, 
Exere. Baron. xiv. p. 280-1. Brtuarmin. de Pontif: rv. 
xxiv. Christian Inst. iv. 93. Kesiz, Preface to Hooker, 
I. p. lx. Add. to this what the Papacy had done and was 
daily doing to weaken all notions of independent authority 
in Bishops, of which proceedings the full development may 
be seen in the proceedings of the Italian party in Trent. 
That all Power of Order. is resolved by the Papacy into 
itself, is clear from the Pontiricate Rom. p. 87, ed. Rom. 
1818. Antequam obtinuerit quis Pallium, licet sit conse- 
cratus, non sortitur nomen Patriarch aut Primatis aut 
Archiepiscopi, et non licet el Hpiscopos consecrare, nec con- 
yocare concilium, nec Chrisma conficere, neque Kcclesias 
dedicare, nec Clericos ordinare. 
Cardinal ZABARELLA, in c. licet extra de electione. Papa 
-inyasit omnia jura inferiorum Ecclesiarum, adeo ut inferioris 
—Ordinis Przlati pro nihilo sint; et nisi Deus succurrat, : 
yehementer periclitaturus est status Ecclesiarum. 


@. 13. But since it cannot be by claims of the 
Pope, how, then, ¢s the Unity of the Church to 
be preserved ? ; 

A. St. Paul informs us. “ There is one Body, ¥P®-iv.+6 
and one Spirit, and one Hope of our ealling ; one 
Lord one Faith, one Baptism; one God and 
Father of us all.”’? He does not add, “ One Visible 
Head.” Let all the members of the Catholic 
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Part Church be “joined together in the same mind 


and. in the same judgment,” let them “walk by 
the same rule, and mind the same thing,” let 
them be united in the same Faith, in the same 
Sacraments, and in the same Apostolic Discipline 
and Government ; let them communicate with one 
another? by means of their lawful Bishops, m 
National and in General Councils, according to 
the institution of Christ, and to universal primi- 
tive practice; let them all, each in his own sphere, 
“endeavour to maintain the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace ;” and they will then enjoy the 
blessing of primitive Christian Unity. But they 
will never attain this Unity by subjection to 
one supreme visible Head, of which the Primitive 
Church knew nothing; and especially they cannot 
expect it from subjection to such a supreme visible 
-Head as subverts the Ancient Faith by a New 
Creed, mutilates the Sacraments, destroys Apos- 
folic government, and sets at naught the authority 
of the Church in her Synods, and haying thus 
dissolved all the bands of Unity, proceeds to exact 
an implicit subjection to all these Innovations and 
Infractions, as an essential condition of Communion. 
with itself, as.a test of Church Membership, and 
as necessary to eternal salvation.? (See also above 
on this subject, pt. i. ch. ii. and pt. i. ch. ix at end.) 


' §. Ave. in Epist. S. Joann. vi. In uno corpore sumus 3; 
Unum Caput habemus in Coelo, Tertuniran, De Preescript. 
c. 10. Communicatio pacis, appellatio fraternitatis, contes- 
seratio hospitalitatis. See the Prayer for Uniry, in the 
Form of Prayer and Service for the Qurmn’s Accession. 

[See ante, pt. i. ch. xv. ans. 16, end of last note. ] 

2 Rarnotps’ Conf. with Hart, p. 205. 1598. The wisdom 
of God hath committed that cheiftie of judgment, not to the 
sovereign power of one, but to the common care of many. 
For when there was a controversie in the Church of Antioch 
about the observation of the law of Moses, (Acts xv. 2,) they 
ordained that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, 
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‘should go up to Jerusalem to the Apostles and Elders about 


that question. So by their common decree the controversie’ 


- was ended, the truth of faith kept, and peace maintained in 


the Church. After which example the Bishops who suc- 


Cuar. 
1b. ee 
—~ 


ceeded the Apostles made the like assemblies on like occa- . 


sions. (Euseb, H: E. v. 14.21, 22: vii. 26. 28, &e.J ‘So 
did Apostles and Apostolic men provide against schisms. 
Their wisedome reached not to bs policie of one Chief 


_ Judge. See also Bp. Birson, Christian Subjection, p. 305. 


‘Hooxsr, I. x: 14. IV: xu. 8. VIII. rr. 6. 
_ Bp. Carteton, de Ecclesia, 234-242. Multi Episcopi 
unum Episcopatum constituunt. Archbp. Brammatt, 1i. 320. 


615. On Councils as means of Unity. Barrow on Unity 


of the Church, vi. p. 534-548. 

Bp. Parriex, Sermon on St. Peter’s Day, 1687. p. .69. 
The.Holy Ghost hath told us that there is but one God the 
Father, of Whom are all things, and we in Him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by Whom are all things, and we- by Him (1 Cor. 
viii. 6,) and. one God and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, so that. to use any other, is to 
fall into a Schism, and break the communion of the Church 
ef Christ, as they of the Church of Rome have done; both 
by this, and. by'changing the ancient Government, Disci- 
pline, and. Faith of the Church ; they have separated them- 
selves from the rest of the Christian world, by usurping uni- 
yersal jurisdiction, as well as by many other things, and 
s0 broken that charity which gives the greatest efficacy to 
our prayers. ’ 5 

Lesuiz, Rey. Charles, Case Stated, &. p. 208, ed. 1714. 
This Universal Supremacy is merely imaginary; it was 


-mever named by Christ, and never was in fact. And so 


¢ 


far is it from being the Centre of Unity, that the pretence 
to it has been the great breach of Unity among: Christian 
Churches, and is at this day; for this is it which stops the 
Bishops in the communion of Rome from exercising that 
authority which Christ has given them over their own 


. flocks, and which was freely exercised by the Bishops in 


the primitive Church ; and which, if restored, would oper 
the way to that Catholic Communion wherein the true 
Unity of the Church doth consist. 

Bincuamu, XVI. 1. 14. The unity of the Church was 
sufficiently provided for by the agreement of all Churches in 
the same Faith, and the obligation that lay upon the whole 
College of Bishops, as equal sharers in one Kpiscopacy, to 
give mutual assistance to each other in all things that were 
necessary to defend the faith, or preserve the unity of the 
Church entire in all respects, when any assault was made 
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Parr uponit. It was by this. meansy and not by any noc 382 

7 IL. recourse tonsiny eee Standing ae that. ane 
= ientl. the Unity of the was preserve 

: 43 oan a ae sub Leone X. sess. 10. De necessitate. 
—< est omnes _Christi fideles. Romano Pontifici. subesse, 
prout Divine Scripturse et Sanctorum Patrum testimonio 
edocemur, et Constitutione Bonifacii Papee VIII. que incipit 

: Unam Sanctam (quam) sacro presenti Concilio premeaiics 

| innovamus et approbamus. 

i Archbp. Bramwatt, ii. p. 201. Pius the IVth did not. 

ss only enjoin all ecclesiastics, seculars, and regulars, to swear 

to his new Creed, but he imposed it upon all Christians as 
‘veram -fidem Catholicam, extra quam nemo salvus esse po-— 

test. oper Pii LF in Act. Coneil: ‘Trident. Labbe, Coneil. 

xiv. p. 946. B x 4 
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PRED. TET 
BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


Che fistorn, eos and Civil Relations ots, 
the ps Aamericom Church. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE ORIGIN AND EARLY “HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH. 


@. i. Wuar was the origin of the American Cuar. 


Church ? 


“M; "The Ameriéan Church: was- founded by mem: 


bers of the Church of England; who migrated from 
that country to America, among the colonists who 
founded those provinces, which became the United 
States. 

@. ii. As the Church of England was the 
established Church in England, and the greater 
part of the population of that country were its 
members; how happens it that the Church is not 
the most numerous denomination in the United 
States ? 

A. In Maryland and Virginia and perhaps in 
South Carolina, it was once so; that it was not in 
other colonies was the result of various circum- 
stances. The spirit of emigration was much 
stronger in Scotland and Ireland than in England, 
because, in those countries, it was formerly, as: it 
still is in Ireland, more difficult to obtaim a liveli- 
hood than in England, and the great bulk of Ivish- 
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men and-Scots were not members of the Church. 
Besides, even in England itself, the Dissenters: 
furnished much more than their due proportion of 
emigrants, for two reasons; firstly, the Dissenters 
were to be found, chiefly, in the commercial and 
mechanical classes of society, who were more likely 
to emigrate than those connected with agriculture ; 
secondly, the very fact of being a Dissenter was 
not unfrequently one of the inducements to emi- 


grate. Another cause was, that a large portion 


of the settlers came from countries other than 
Great Britain and Ireland. These seldom joined 
themselves to the Church. Indeed, it is believed, 
that, with the exception of some French Huguenots, 
in New York and South Carolina, the Church 
received no accession of any consequence from 
foreigners before the Revolution. Even _ the 


Swedes, in. Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New Jer- 


sey, although members of an Episcopal Church, 
for a long time kept up a separate organization. 
Another cause was, that in thinly settled places, 
where there were.not Churchmen enough to esta- 
blish a parish or congregation, they united with 
their neighbours, and so they and their posterity 
were lost. to the Church. Another cause-was that 
the Church had no means, within the country, of 
keeping up a succession of ministers; as every other 
religious society, except the Romanists had. This 
must have occasioned the loss of many members, by 
increasing the difficulties of forming congregations. 
iii. You speak of Churchmen uniting with 
their neighbours to form congregations, as one 
cause of the small number of Churchmen; would it 
not sometimes happen that. the Church gained by 
Dissenters uniting with Church congregations ? 
‘A. In Maryland and Virginia it did; because there 
the Church was established, and Churchmen were 
the majority. Elsewhere, it most generally fell 
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out, that when a congregation was to be formed of Caar. 


mixed materials, the various sects of Dissenters, . 
taken together, outnumbered the Churchmen, and 
as each sect had stronger prejudices against the 
Church than against the others, the Churchmen 
were unable to resist their combination, Besides, 
it would most generally happen, that most or all 
of the Churchmen were very ill instructed, and not 


knowing: much about the Chureh, had very little 


zeal for her. 

@. iv. Were there not other and: peculiar causes 
operating in some parts. of the country? | 

A. Yes. The New England States were settled 
by a class of persons called Puritans, who although 
they, for a time held communion with the Church 


of England, really differed very widely from. her - 


doctrines, and at last became the parents of most: 
of the sects in England and in this country. They: 
were the most narrow minded of all the parties 
which grew out of the Reformation. They having 
succeeded in obtaining power in New England, 


Churchmen in all the New England provinces, . 


except Rhode Island, were excluded from the rights 
of citizenship, and even subjected to persecution. 
Hence it followed that;-Churchmen either’ did’ not 
settle in New England, or soon left it. 


1 See Corr’s Puritanism, Letters viii. and ix. 


@. v. How then was the Church founded in New 
England ? 

A. By men of learning, who having discovered 
from books, the necessity of the Apostolic succession 
to the validity of Ecclesiastical ministrations, went 
to England, obtained orders, and returning to New 
England, preached the truth, amidst much perse- 
cution, and collected congregations around them.* 


1 See Chandler’s “‘ Life of Johnson.” 
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®. vi. You said that m Maryland and Virginia 
the majority of the people were once Churchmen, 
how is it that they are not now such ? 

A. Before the Revolution of 1776, the Church 
was established in those provinces, and the Clergy 
were supported by a tax. These facts and the 
connexion of the Church in England with the State 
rendered her obnoxious -to politicians and men of 
the world.. Moreover, the establishment was very 
insufficient for the instruction of the people; so 
that the greater part of them were very ignorant’ 
in religious matters. This evil was much increased 
by the Revolutionary war, which cut off the supply 
of clergy, and even led. to the departure of some of 
the ministers already in the country. In this state 
of things, some zealous teachers, among the sects, 
succeeded in alienating many of the more seriously 
inclined portion of the people; while a very large 
number of persons lost all sense of religion, and 
their posterity all connexion with any Church or 
sect. 

@. vii. How was the American Church supplied | 
with clergy before the Revolution ? 

A. At first by immigration, at a later period, in 
part by immigration, and in part by pious young 
men, who being “inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost” to take upon them this office and ministra- 
tion and ‘to serve God for the promotion of His 
glory, and the edifying of His people,” crossed the 
ocean, at great inconvenience, to obtain Holy 
Orders. 

@. viii. How were the clergy maintained ? 

A. In Maryland and Virginia, they had, as I 
have said, an endowment, by way of poll tax upon 
slaves and upon free males. In the provinces 
north of Maryland, and in those south of Virginia, 
they were supported, in part by the congregations, 
and in part, by the English “ Society for the Pro- 
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pagation of the Gospel.” There was no congrega- 
tion north of Maryland, out of Philadelphia, New 
York, Newport, and Boston, which did not receive 


assistance from that excellent society. F 


' See Brsnop Wurrtr’s “ Memoirs of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church,” page 17, Ed. 2d. 3 


@. ix. How were the clergy appointed to their 
cures? 

A. In Maryland, by the Lord Proprietor; in 
Virginia, by the Governor; in congregations assisted 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
virtually by that Society; in others, nominally by. 
the Bishop of London, but really by the congrega- 
tions: themselves. 

@. x. By what ecclesiastical laws were. the 
clergy and people governed ? 

_A. As they were a part of the Church of Eng- 
land, they must have been subject to the laws of 
the Church of England; although from the circum- 


stances of the case they could not be strictly or 


regularly enforced. 

@. xi. Under what Episcopal authority did they 
live? Pepe 

%. Under that ofthe Bishop of London. 

@. xii. What was the nature and extent of that 
authority ? 

A. The authority of an English Bishop consists 
of four parts, three of which he has in common 
with all other Bishops; he derives the fourth from 
the connexion which subsists in England between 
the Church and the State. 

®. xiii. What are the parts into which you say 
the authority of an English Bishop may be divided ? 

A. First, his authority as a minister of the Word 
and Sacraments; Second, the powers peculiar to a 
consecrated bishop, of consecrating Churches, con- 
firming, ordaining, suspending, and degrading 
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Part ministers; Third, jurisdiction, as — contradistin- | 
‘guished from mission, that is, the right to admin- 
—Y— ister the discipline and government of the Church; 
Fourth, a certain authority in matters, which are 
either not at all, or not purely, ecclesiastical, but 
touch upon civil rights. Thus, English Bishops 
have certain powers in connexion with testamen- 
tary causes, with matrimonial causes, with rights 
of property in tithes, or in advowsons, the right, 
that is, of presenting or nominating, clergymen to 

benefices, or endowed cures. 
@.. xiv. Did the Bishop of London exercise all 

these powers in the colonies? 

A. No; the fourth class of powers was not con- 
sidered as existing at all in the colonies. The 
exercise of the first class was physically impossible, 
on account of the distance; this is probably one 
reason why some persons now. deny its existence. 
The second class he could only exercise in the matter 
‘of ordinations; the third he could exercise very 
imperfectly. . 

@. xv. In what mode did the Bishops of London 
chiefly exercise their jurisdiction in the colonies? 

‘A. Chiefly by licensing clergymen to officiate. 
These licenses were in theory revocable, but in 
practice were rarely, if ever, revoked. In Mary- 
land and Virginia they authorized the lcensed 
clergymen to officiate in any part of the province, 
but in Maryland they were not much regarded, 
and were rather obnoxious to the government; which 
claimed the right of appointing to benefices inde- 
pendently of all Episcopal authority.t Elsewhere, 
the licensed clergyman was authorized to officiate in 
a particular congregation. But there was one con- 
gregation, St. Paul’s, Philadelphia, which never 
had a minister who officiated under an Episcopal 
license. The Bishops of London also sometimes , 
appointed commissaries to represent them in parti- 
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cular provinces; but their authority was neither ‘nm. 


very extensive nor very actively employed. 


' Bishop Wuire. Memoirs of P. E. Church, page 19, 
‘24 Ed. Hawks. Cobo sans to Ecclesiastical ‘History, 
vol. ii. ch. v. and ix. 


@, xyi. On what basis did the Buthority of the 
Bishop of London rest ? 

A. It has been believed to have rested on some 
grant from the Crown of Great Britain; but it is 
by no means certain that such a document existed, 
although some Bishops of London had something 
of the sort, which was in force for their lives. Its 
best foundation was in the necessity for Episcopal 
authority. A necessity, which the Bishops of 
London were willing to supply, as far as circum- 
stances permitted, by the exercise of that general 
authority, which belonged to them as Bishops of 
the Church of Christ, and which they were at 
liberty to use whenever required by the demands 
of necessity or charity. To this authority the peo- 
ple willingly submitted. 

@. xvii. What effect was produced on the Eecle- 
siastical authority of the Bishop of London, by the 
American Revolution ? 

A. It was generally supposed to have put an 
end to it. No doubt it did so, so far as it was 
derived from the Crown of Great Britain, or was 
connected with the relations between the Church 
of England and the State. Moreover, it rendered 
the existence of any such authority in the highest 
degree inexpedient, and practically impossible, and 
so paved the way for a dissolution of the old con- 
nexion by mutual consent. 

@. xviii. In what condition were the American 
Churches placed by that dissolution ? 

A. The Churchmen in each of the new states 
formed a small national Church; but these 
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‘Part Churches were very imperfect, and without any 
I. organization. ; 


@. xix. What do you mean by a national 
Church? pig ae eal 

A. I mean that portion of the visible Church of 
Christ, which is to be found within any particular 
nation ; and which, like the Catholic Church, of 
which it is a part, “is a congregation, of faithful 
men, in the which the pure Word of God is 
preached, and the Sacraments duly administered, 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the same.” 

’ @. xx. How were, the American. Churches 
national ? 

A. Because before the adoption of the present 
Constitution of the United States, each of the 
States was, in reality, a little independent nation. 

@®. xxi. How were these Churches imperfect ? 

A. Because they had within themselves no Epis- 
copate. ; ; 

@. xxii. Is the Episcopate necessary to the per- 
fection of a Church ¢ A 

“Al. In one sense the Episcopate is necessary to 
the perfection, and in another to the very being of 
a Church? Ps 

@. xxiii. How is it necessary to the being of a 
Church ? : , 

A. Because the Sacraments cannot be duly minis- 
tered according to Christ’s ordinance, nor, in fact, 
the pure Word of God preached, without a ministry — 
deriving its authority from our Blessed Lord. 


Rom. x. 15. << Flow,’’ asks the Apostle, “shall they preach ex- 


cept they be sent.’’ The Episcopate is the channel 
through which alone such a ministry can be derived 
and continued. 

@, xxiv. How then can a Church exist even in 
an imperfect state without an Episcopate ? 

A. A Church may have within it, regularly 
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ordained ministers of the Word and Sacraments, Cnar. 
who may be able to perform the functions of their ¥ 
office. So long as this continues, it may be a 
Church. Such is the case of every diocese during 
every vacancy of its bishopric. But such a Church 
is imperfect; because it has not within itself the 
power of continuing itself, but on the death, or 
departure of all its existing ministers must become. 
extinct, as a Church, unless other ministers shoul 
come into it from some other Church. Aes 

@. xxv. Cannot a Church consist of laymen © 
only ? 

‘A. No; because the Gospel cannot be preached 
by them; for, although a layman might address to 
his brethren a discourse upon religious subjects, 
and they might derive instruction from such 
address, it would not be preaching ; for the layman 2 Cor. v. 26. 
would not be an ambassador from Christ acting by Rom. x. 15. 
his authority, and cannot preach because he has 
not been sent. Nor can the Sacraments in such a 
body “be duly ministered according to Christ’s Art-xix. 
ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are 
requisite to the same ;” for by the uniform doctrine - 
of the Universal Church, at least one of the Sacra- 
ments cannot be administered without a priest. 

®. xxvi. But does not Tertullian say that when- 
ever there are three Christians and they of the 
laity, there is a Church? ne. 

A. Undoubtedly wherever two or three Christians, 
although of the laity, are gathered together, there 
is a Church, in that sense of the word in which it 
means a Christian assembly; which is entitled to 
the benefit of the promise that where two or three Ha xviii 
are gathered together in the name of our Blessed 
Lord, there is He in the midst of them, so that 
their prayers have a special promise of being heard. 
But such a meeting is only an assembly,* which is 
dissolved when its members separate, not a perma- 
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nent, continuotis Church. Moreover, it is not a 
Church, in the sense in which we are using that 
word; because it does not contain within itself the 
power of preaching or of administering the Sacra- 
ments according to Christ’s ordinance. 


' Hooxer. Ecc. Pol. IL i. 14. For preservation of 
Christianity there is not any thing more needful, than that 
such as are of the visible Church, have mutual fellowship, 
and society, one with another. In which consideration, as 
the main body of the sea being one, yet within divers pre- 
cincts hath names; so the Catholic Church is in like sort di- 
vided into a number of distinct societies, every of which is 


i. 


termed a Church within itself. In this sense the Church is | 


always a visible society of men; not an assembly, but a 
society. For although the name of the Church be given unto 
Christian assemblies, although any multitude of Christian 
men congregated, may be termed by the name of a Church, 


yet assemblies properly, are rather things that belong to a 


Church. Men areassembled for performance of public actions; 
which actions being ended, the assembly dissolveth itself and 
is no longer in being; whereas, the Church which was 


- assembled doth no less continue afterwards than before. 
“Where but three are, and they of the laity also, (saith 


Tertullian,) yet :there.is a Church;” that is to say, a 
Christian assembly. Buta Church, as now we are to un- 


derstand it, is a Society; that is, a number of men belong- — 
ing unto some Christian fellowship, the place and limits 


whereof are certain. 


@. xxvii. What do you mean by saying that 


these national Churches were without any organi- 
zation ? 

A. They had no public officers whose authority 
extended beyond a single congregation, and no 
external bond of union extending throughout all 
the congregations within the bounds of each 
Church. 

ie xxvill. Were they also without Ecclesiastical 
law { 

A. No. It is not easy to understand that a 
merely political revolution could have changed the 
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Ecclesiastical law.’ So far as the supposed Hcelesi- Car. 
astical law was connected with the relations of the ; 
‘Church to the British Crown, or State, it was of ~~ 


course abrogated by the American Revolution. 
But there is no reason why the ordinary ecclesias- 
tical laws should have been changed by a political - 
revolution, more than the laws which regulate civil 
rights or civil contracts. A Revolution which puts 
an end to one government, and substitutes another, 

- dissolves all political laws, and may dissolve all — 
politico-ecclesiastical laws; but it leaves untouched 
the ordinary laws of civil society. This is more: 
especially clear, when, as in the case before us, the 
new civil government refuses all connexion’ with 
ecclesiastical affairs. Neither could the mere disso- 
lution, by mutual consent, of the relations between 
the Bishop of London and the American Church- 
men, change the law under which the latter lived. 
They must then have remained under the authority 
of the purely ecclesiastical laws of the Church of 
England, of which they had been part,* until they _ 
were changed by. competent authority. But 
_although they had laws, they were without any 
efficient means of enforcing them. 


1 Hovusz or Bisnors. Journal 1808, May 21. The House 
of Bishops having taken into. consideration the Message 
sent to them by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
relative to the subject of marriage, as connected with the 
table of degrees, within which, according to the Canons of 
the Church of England, marriage cannot be celebrated, ob- 
serve as follows: ; : 

Agreeably to the sentiment entertained by them, in rela- 
tion to the whole ecclesiastical system, they consider that 
table as now obligatory on this Church, and as what will 
remain so, unless there should hereafter appear cause to 
alter it, without departing from the Word of God, or endan- 
gering the peace and good order of this Church. 

2 GenpraL Convention, MDCCOXIV. Journal House of 
Bishops, May 20. The following declaration was proposed 
and agreed to: 
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It-having been credibly stated to the House of Bishops, 
that on questions in reference to property devised before 
the Revolution, to congregations belonging to the Church 
of England, and to uses connected with that name, some 
doubts have been entertained in regard to the identity of 
the body to which the two names have been applied, the 
House think it expedient to make the declaration, and to 
request the concurrenee of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies therein—that the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America is the same body heretofore 
known in these States by the name of the ‘‘ Church of Eng- 
land ;”’ the change of name, although not of religious prin- 
ciple,-in doctrine, or in worship, or in discipline, being 
induced by a characteristic of the Church of England, sup- 
posing the independence of Christian Churches, under the 
different sovereignties to which, respectively, their allegiance 
in civil concerns belongs. But that when the severance 
alluded to. took place, and ever since, this Church conceives 
of herself as professing and acting on the principles of the 
Chureh of England, is evident from the organization of our 
Convention, and from their subsequent proceedings, as re- 
corded on the Journals: to which, accordingly, this Con- 
vention refer for satisfaction in the premises. But it would 
be contrary to fact, were any one to infer that the discipline 
exercised in this Church, or that any proceedings there, are 


“at all dependent on the will of the civil or of the ecclesias- 


tical authority of any foreign country. 

The above declaration having been communicated to the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, they returned for an- 
swer, that they concurred therein. - , . 


CHAPTER II. 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CRURCH. 


©. i. WHAT was requisite to give to these little 
national Churches, the benefit of organized govern- 
ment ? 

‘A. It was requisite that there should be made, 
an organic law distributing the powers of govern- 
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ment. This presented a great difficulty; for there Cpap, 


was no recognised law-making power. The same 


difficulty occurs, whenever the idea of originating nr 7 


4 government presents itself. 
Q. ii. How are governments originated ? 
A. There are two theories of the origin of go- 


vernment. According to the fashionable theory, all . 


government. proceeds from the people, and origi- 
nates in what is called the social compact. This sup- 
poses, that men live naturally in a state of anarchy 
and without government, and that, becoming. weary 
of this state of things, they at length meet, and 
agree upon a form of government. But this is well 
known to be a mere theory, or more accurately 
Speaking, a mere fiction. No such anarchy ever 
existed, no such meeting, or compact, ever took 
place. The true theory of government is, that it 
is a Divine institution, that it has always existed, 
and that Gop, by His Divine Providence, directs 


how its powers shall be distributed and by whom, 


and under what restrictions, they shall be possessed. 
This is exactly according to the words of St. Paul, 


* 


Ae 


“Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, Rom. xiii. 1. 


for there is no power but of Gop.” 

@®. ii. According to this theory, upon a disso- 
lution, or change of government, how is the new 
government to originate ? : 

A. All history shows that men are never 
reduced to a literal state of anarchy. There 
always remains, somewhere, some fragment of the 
old authority, at least until some new authority is 
developed. ‘The preservation of the old, and the 
development of the new, are both under the direc- 
tion of Divine Providence, which thus provides, 
what may be called a starting point for the new 
government. Those, who thus, in the course of 
Divine Providence, possess power, proceed to enact 
such organic laws as are necessary. Sometimes 
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Part they declare them to be laws by virtue of the 
- power, which they themselves possess; at other 
— ~~ times they consult the community, or some consi- 
derable portion of it; but they never regard the 
community as resolved into its elements. On the 
contrary, they always regard it as a formed body, 
which is bound by the. acts of those, who assume— 
_the power of acting for it, be they many or few. 
It thus sometimes happens, that the organic law is_ 
the avowed work of some few powerful men; it is” 
then considered as haying been granted from 
above. It sometimes happens that it has received 
the assent of a large number of persons, who, per- 
haps, may have been previously called, by those on 
whom the course of Providence had conferred 
power, to choose persons, who might consult on the 
framing of the organic law. When this course is 
pursued, the government is spoken of as developed 
from below, or from the people. ‘This was the 
course adopted in organizing the political -govern- 
ments in this country; but neither here, nor any 
where else, has it ever happened, that the whole 
people have been actually consulted, or that they 
have all actually approved the proposed organi- 
zation, except as they preferred it to none. 
@. iv. Are there not two elements in every 
government ? 
A. Yes; there are two elements in every govern- 
ment, a Divine and a human. In civil governments. 
the Divine element is nothing more than the Di- 
vine will that a government should exist, which — 
must be under some form, and be administered by 
some persons. That form and those persons having 
been designated, in the course of Providence, the 
Divine Will requires submission to them, as is 
revealed in several texts of Holy Scripture. The 
Rom. xiii: 1. rest belongs to the human element, but derives 
16, stability from the Christian doctrine of submission 
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as laid down in the texts which we have quoted in Cuar. 


the margin, and others. 


@. v. How does Ecclesiastical government differ : 


from civil? _ : 

A. It differs in this; that God has specially 
appointed a class of governors in the Church, who 
must be admitted to their office by those who pos- 
sessed it before them, in a certain manner, and has 
made those governors necessary to the preservation 
of the Church, because necessary to the perpetua- 
tion of the ministry. Those governors are.called 
Bishops. In consequence of their existence, the 
human element in Ecclesiastical government is 


very much limited; since there must, in every Ec-_ 
clesiastical organization, be a place found for the 


Bishops, and that a very important one. 

@. vi. Had this principle any effect on the 
development of the American Church? . | 

A. It had a most important one. In fact, in 
consequence of this principle, while the organiza- 
tion of the Church was in the act of being deve- 
loped from below, it was met by another: portion of 
the same. organization, plainly and undeniably 


granted from above, or at least from without, and — 


that upon the ground of peculiar powers, derived 
from the highest authority of all. 

' @. vii. You said that on a change of govern- 
ment, there were always some fragments of the 
ancient authority remaining until some portion of 
the new government was developed. Was this the 
case in the American Church ? 

A. Yes; there remained a body of presbyters, 
to whom, according to the usages of the primitive 
Church, belonged, in the vacancy of the Episco- 
pate, so much Church authority as could be exer- 
cised without Episcopal powers. There’ remained 
also the parishes or congregations, organized bodies 
of laymen, in some cases with presbyters at their 
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heads. In fact, these parishes or congregations, 
and not individuals, were regarded as the units out. 
“of which the Church was organized. 


Chap.i. ans. @), viii. You said that there was no external 


xxvii. 


bond of union among Churchmen; was there not an 
internal bond of union ? 

A. Yes; there were several. They had one 
faith and one Baptism, whereby they had all been 
baptized into one Body, and made to drink into- 
one Spirit; they were also one loaf, because they 
all partook of that one bread. Moreover, they 
were bound together, in a special manner, by two 
circumstances. Of these, one was a strong attach- 
ment to the forms of worship in the English Prayer 
Book, the other a belief m the doctrine of the 
Apostolic succession. These were common to 
nearly all Churehmen, one or other of them to all;_ 
for those who were not held to the Church: by one | 
or both of these ties, had all deserted her in her 
difficulties. _ Those who remained were, in.many 
cases, ignorant of Church principles, in most indif- 
ferent to them, in some hostile, even to the extent, 
in the case of persons in high places, of adopting 
formal heresy. But these two ideas, humanly 
speaking, kept the Church together, and animated 
men in the pursuit of an organized government. 

Q. ix. What steps were taken in procuring:an 
organization ? 

‘A. They were different in different parts of the 
country, as to the details, but they all proceeded 
upon the same general principles, and, with one or 
two striking exceptions, pursued the same general 
course. 

@. x. What was that general course ? 

‘A. In general a few Clergymen, finding them- 
selves brought together for some other purpose, 
conferred upon the state of the Church and agreed 
to call a meeting of their brethren. These meet- 
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ings, which were generally attended by all, or nearly Czar. 
all, the clergy of the several States, proceeded to 
invite a meeting of laymen, elected by the several 
parishes, to confer with them. The meetings were 
called Conventions, by a name, then ‘and now 
given, in the United States, to assemblages of all 
sorts of persons, representing, or claiming to repre- 
sent, for any purpose whatever, any larger number 
of persons. These Conventions formed organic 
laws for the Churches of their respective States; 
that is for the little national Churches of which we 
have spoken, which in time assumed the name of 
dioceses. Thus, the government -of the Churches 
was in fact, developed from what remained of the 
old government. Yet, in one sense, it was deve- 
loped from below; for the diocesan government, 
which was the higher authority, was developed 
from the parochial, which was the lower. More- 
over, one element of Church power, that of the 
laity, was brought forward into a more prominent 
position, and in a more distinct form, than it, had 
ever possessed before.* 


1 Bisnop- Wurtz. Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal - 
Church. Narrative of the Organization and early Measures 
of the Church; also Note E, 


®. xi. What were the exceptions of which you 
spoke ? 

A. They were chiefly two, in Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut. 

@. xii. What was done in Pennsylvania? 

A. In Pennsylvania the process formally com- 
menced, by the action of the vestry of the princi- 
pal parish in the State, which was however, the 
consequence of a conference among the clergy of 
Philadelphia; who, although only three in number, 
were a large proportion, perhaps, a majority, of 
those in the State. The action of the vestry pro- 
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Parr duced the appomtment of committees from the 
‘ only two vestries in the city, to confer with the 
clergy. ‘The-result of the conference was the call- 
_ing of a Convention.’ _ 


» ) Bisnor Wurre.. Ubi supra. 


@. xiii. What was done in Connecticut ? 

A. In Connecticut, where Churchmen were deeply 
imbued with the ideas of the Primitive Church, the 
Clergy doubted the power of the Church to enact 
laws, until she was provided with a Bishop; the 
officer to whom, by Divine appointment, a large 
share of Church authority belonged. They, there- 
fore, at a meeting of the greater part of them, 
without the presence of any laity, proceeded to 
elect Dr. Samuel Seabury, a presbyter distin- 
guished for learning, zeal, and piety, as their 
Bishop, and sent him to Europe, to obtain conse- 

eration. This transaction was among the very first 
steps taken, towards the reorganization of the 
Church. It took place in April 1783, and the 
- certificate of Dr. Seabury’s election, is dated on 
the twenty-first of that month.*~ He was conse- 
crated by Bishops of the non-established, but 
Apostolic Church of Scotland, which was then 
under persecution, on the 14th day of November 
1784.2. As the law of Scotland then stood, the 
performance of the services of the Episcopal Church 
was penal, if there were more than five persons 
present; so that if there were two persons present 
at the consecration of Dr. Seabury, besides himself 
and the three consecrators, there was a violation 
of the law of the land. But such a law, contradict- 
ing the plain precepts of the Gospel, could only 
raise the question, ‘‘ whether we ought to obey 
God rather than man?” After Bishop Seabury’s 
return, a Convention was held, The Church in 
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Connecticut ultimately assumed the same form, as Car, — 
in other dioceses, although some years elapsed H  ~ 


before the laity were admitted to a representation —~— — 
in the Convention. 


- 
} Testimonrat. Apud White’s Memoirs, Appendix, note 
2, pages ATT, 208, 279, 2d Bd. . 
Lerrers or Consecration. Journal General Conven- | 
tion, 1789, Appendix No. III., Bioren’s Ed. p. 111. 
In Der Nomrnz. Amen. ; 
Omnibus ubique Catholicis per Presentes pateat. 
. Nos Robertum Kilgour, miseratione divina, Episcopnm 
Aberdonien.—Arthurum Petrie, Episcopum Rossen. et Mo- 
ravien.—et Joannem Skinner, Episcopum Coadjutorem ; 
Mysteria sacra Domini nostri Jesu Christi in Oratorio su- 
5 cata Joannis Skinner apud Aberdoniam celebrantes, 
ivini Numinis Presidio fretos(presentibus tam e Clero, 
quam e Populo testibus idoneis;) Samuelem Seabury, Docto- 
rem Divinitatis, sacro Presbyteratus ordine jam decoratum, 
ac nobis pree Vitze integritate; Morum probitate et Ortho- 
doxia, commendatum, et ad docendum et regendum aptum 
et idoneum, ad sacrum et sublimem Episcopatus Ordinem 
promoyisse, et rite ac canonice secundum Morem et Ritus 
. Keclesiz Scoticanz, consecrasse, Die Novembris decimo 
quarto, Anno Aire Christians Millesimo Septingentesimo 
Octagesimo Quarto. be. 
In cujus Rei Testimonium, Instrumento huic (chirographis 
nostris prius munito) Sigilla nostra apponi mandavimus, 
Rosertus Kricour, Episcopus, et Primus, (Lt. s. 


Artuurvus Perriz, Episcopus, (L. 8.) 
JoANNEs Skinner, Hpiscopus, Pai. 485) 


@. xiv. What were the general principles of 
government which were adopted ? 

A. That the legislative authority should be 
vested in a Convention of clergy and laity, who 
should sit and debate as one house, but should 
have a check upon one another, by means of a 
power vested in a very few members, to call for a 
vote by orders, in which case nothing can be done, 
except by a majority of both orders. The execu- 
tive power, in the absence of a Bishop, to be vested 
in a Standing Committee, elected by the Conven- 

28. 
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Parr tion, composed of Clergymen and laymen, but 


Tl. 


without the check of acting by orders. This does 
not extend to Connecticut or Maryland, in which 
dioceses, none but Clergymen are admitted upon 
the Standing Committees. That there should be a 
Bishop who should: preside in Convention and have 
the powers properly belonging to his office. He 
must be elected by the diocesan Convention, and 
must be consecrated before he is considered as 
differing from other presbyters. 

®. xv. Did this organization supply the wants 
of the Churches? , 

A. No.. The Churches were still imperfect, as 
being without Bishops. Nor did it supply the full 
wants of Churchmen for two reasons.. he attach- . 
ment of American Churchmen to the Church was 
founded on the formularies in the Prayer Book and 
on the doctrine of Apostolical succession. The first 
was not, in its then state, adapted to the new situa- 
tion.of the Churches. Very little confidence would 
have been. felt in revisions undertaken by the 
Churches in the several States independently of 
each other: besides, there was no State in which 
there were Churchmen enough to make it worth 
while to print a book designed for use in it only. 
Moreover, there was undoubtedly some feeling, 
that the Prayer Book ought not to be revised, 
without the presence and concurrence of Bishops. 

As to the other ground of attachment to the 
Church. Although after a time there was a Bishop 
in the country, there was no security for the con- 
tinuance of the office beyond his life. Churchmen, 
and none more than the Bishop himself, were 
impressed with the importance of the ancient rule, 
which required the presence of three Bishops at 
the consecration of a new one. There were besides 
some unfounded prejudices against the consecration 
of Bishop Seabury, as coming from the Bishops of 
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a Church -not then formally recognised by the Cua, 


Church of England, because it was discountenanced 
by the British government. . It was, therefore, 
thought necessary, or at least highly desirable, to 
obtain the Episcopate through the English Church, 
This it was supposed, could only be done by a 
united effort. Moreover, even supposing that the 
Episcopate were obtained, it would not, as it was 
thought, have been practicable for each State-to 
have, within itself, such a number of Bishops as 
would suffice to perpetuate the succession. There 
must, therefore, be provided some system of gene- 
ral rules, touching that matter, according to which 
the Bishops should consecrate other Bishops, ‘in 
whatever part of the union they might be required. 
Such rules could only be made, by. a common 
authority, extending over several States. For all 
these reasons, it was held desirable, that there 
should’ be originated, a union of the ‘several 
Churches, under one legislative body. . — 

®. xvi. What steps were taken in consequence 
of these opinions ? 

A. A general Convention was developed from 
the diocesan Conventions, very much as they had 
themselves been developed from the parishes. The 
idea was started very early. It was distinctly 
alluded to by those who called the first Pennsylva- 
nia Convention, March 29th, 1784.1 But nothing 
was done until May, 1784, when a few clergymen 
from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
being together about a matter of mutual concern 
at New Brunswick, in.New Jersey, invited a few 
zealous laymen, then in the same place about other 
business, to confer with them. They determined 
on obtaining a larger meeting, and from more 
States, at New York, in October, of the same year.* 
At this meeting there appeared persons from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
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Part sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. It was still, however, merely a voluntary 
meeting, not an authorized Convention of delegates. 

- The persons present agreed upon certain general 
principles of Ecclesiastical Union, and called a 
Convention to meet at Philadelphia on the “Tues- 
day before the Feast of St. Michael,” 1785.° 


1 Bishop Wuite. Memoirs of. Prot. Episcopal Church, 
Note E, page 85, 2d Ed. / : 

2 Tarp. Note C, page 78. - 

3 Ini. Note D, page 79. 


@. xvii. What were the principles agreed upon ? 

A. “1st. That there shall be a general Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. ' 

“2d. That the Episcopal Church in each State, 
send deputies to the Convention, consisting of 
clergy and laity. 

‘3d. That associated congregations, in two or 
more States may send deputies jointly. ; 

‘4th. That the said Church shall maintain the 
doctrines of the Gospel, as now held by the Church 
of England, and shall adhere to the Liturgy of the 
said Church, as far as shall be consistent with 
the American Revolution, and the Constitutions of 

\ the respective States. ? 
~ “6th. That in every State where there shall bea + 
Bishop duly consecrated and settled, he shall be 
considered as a member of the Convention ex 
officio. 

“6th. That the clergy and laity, assembled in 
Convention, shall deliberate in one body, but shall 
vote separately: and the concurrence of both shall 
be necessary to give validity to every measure. 

“7th. That the first meeting of the Convention 
shall be at Philadelphia, the Tuesday before the 
Feast of St. Michael next, to which it is hoped, 
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2 


and earnestly desired that the Episcopal Churches Czar. 
in the several States will send their clerical and. 1 


lay deputies, duly instructed and authorized to ~~ ~ 


proceed on the necessary business herein proposed 

for their deliberation.’” : ea 
' Bishop Ware. Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church, Note D, page 80, 2d Ed. - 


@. xviii. Did a Convention meet according to 
this call? oh oes 

“A. Authorized delegates from seven Churches 
met. They were New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South | 
Carolina. The Churches in the Eastern States, 
where Church principles were better understood, 
and more valued, than in the Middle and Southern 
States, held back, from a fear of being committed 
to some irregularity. In North Carolina and 
Georgia, there were at that time no Church organi- 
zations ; nor were there any for some years after- 
wards. 

©. xix. What was the proper business of that 
Convention ? 

A. It was threefold; to devise means for pro- 
curing the Episcopate, to revise the Prayer Book, 
and to organize a permanent union, among the 
American Churches. Of these things the first was 
the most pressing; both as being in itself the most 
important, and as being in truth a necessary preli- 
minary to the right performance of the other two. 
In fact, the Providence of God so overruled the 
wills of men, that nothing final or permanent, was 
done in the other affairs, until after the obtaining of 
the Episcopate. 

@. xx. What did the Convention do in the 
matter of the Episcopate ? ' 

A. It sent an address to the Archbishops of 

28* 
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Part (Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of the 


Church of England, requesting them to consecrate 
Bishops for. such of the Churches in the United 

tates as might elect them, and recommended to 
the diocesan Conventions to make such elections.* 
The address was the commencement of a corre- 
spondence, which led, after a delay of a few years, 
to the consecration of Bishops at different times, 
for New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 


1 Appress. Journal Convention, 1785. Bioren, page 12. 


@. xxi. What was done in the matter of the 
Prayer Book? 

A. Some alterations were. made in the prayers 
for rulers, to accommodate them -to the eircum- 
stances of the country, which were directed to be 


at once adopted; a direction which was generally 


acquiesced in. Other, and very extensive, altera- 
tions were proposed. An edition of the Prayer 
Book was directed to be published with the-altera- 
tions made and proposed. This edition is known 


as the Proposed Book, its final adoption depended. 


on its ratification by the diocesan or State Conven- 
tions; a sanction which it never received. 

@. xxii. What was done in the matter of per- 
manent Union ? . 

A. A Constitution was -drawn up providing for 
triennial General Conventions, of which the first 
was to be held in 1786. But the validity of this 
Constitution depended upon its ratification by the 
Convention of 1786. That body did not ratify it, 
but amended it, and both the original Constitution 
and the amendment stood over for ratification in 
1789. The Convention of that year threw it aside 
altogether, and adopted the present Constitution. 

@. xxiii. Was any thing done at the Convention 
of 1786 in the matter of the Episcopate ? 

&S 
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A. A letter was received from the English 
Archbishops and Bishops intimating their willing- 
ness to consecrate Bishops for the American 
Churches ; provided that the laws of England should 
be so altered, as to permit them so to do; an alte- 
ration which they hoped to obtain; and provided, 
that they were satisfied of the soundness in the 
_ faith of the American Churches; of which they had 
some doubts. A reply was returned to this letter, 
giving assurances of the general agreement of the 
American Churches in the doctrine of the Church 
of England. Copies of the Proposed Book, and of 
the proposed Constitution, were transmitted to the 
Prelates. A Committee was.appointed to con- 
tinue the correspondence, with the English Bishops, 
with power to call the Convention together again 
if necessary. 


@. xxiv. Was any thing done under this autho-. 


rity? 
A Yes; a meeting was held at Wilmington, 


Cuap. 
Ik: - 


ae 


Delaware, in October 1786. A second letter from ' 


the Archbishops and Bishops, was there produced, 
in which they announced that they had obtained 
the passage of an act of Parliament, permitting 
them to consecrate Bishops for foreign countries, 
without requiring the oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy, pointing out some objections to the Pro- 


posed Book, and suggesting the forms of the testi- / 


monials to be signed by the members of the State 
and General Conventions, in fayour of the persons 
elected to the Episcopate. 

®. xxv. What did the Convention do ?* 

A. It restored to its place in the Apostle’s 
Creed, the article of the Descent into Hell, with 
an alternative clause, nearly as it now stands in 
the Prayer Book; it placed the Nicene Creed in 
the Prayer Book, as it now stands, it had previ- 
ously been omitted altogether ; it adopted the sug- 
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Part gestions as to the testimonials. Copies of these 
- testimonials were signed by the members in favour 
“~™ of Dr. William White, Bishop elect for Pennsylva- 
nia, and Dr. Samuel Provost, Bishop elect for 

New York. 


- 


1 JournaL. Bioren, 32, et seq. 


©. xxvi. Were these Prelates consecrated ? 

A. They were consecrated on the fourth of 
February 1787, at Lambeth Chapel, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York 
presenting, and the Bishops of Bath and Wells and 
Peterborough assisting.* 


1 Documents. Journal of July 1789. Appendix, Bio- 
ren, p. 60. 


@. xxvii. Was there any other important step 
taken at the Convention of 1786? . 

A. A Resolution was adopted in these words, 
“ Resolved, that it be recommended to the Conven- 
tions of this Church in the several States repre- 
sented in this Convention, that they authorize and 
empower their deputies to the next General Con- 
vention, after we shall have obtained a Bishop or 
Bishops in our Church, to confirm-and ratify a 
general Constitution, respecting both the doctrine - 
and discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

‘im the United States of America.’’t ae 


1 JournaL. Bioren, page 26. 


@. xxviii. In what did the mportance of this 
resolution consist ? 

A. In recognising the principle, that the assent 
of Bishops was necessary to Ecclesiastical action, 
and consequently the provisional and temporary 
character of all that had been done. 

@. xxix. Was any thing done under the reso- 
lution ? 
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A. The members of the Convention of 1789 were Czar. 
furnished with such powers. Bishop White attend-, 
ed that Convention; which was thus assembled, yas ~ 
not only as the second triennial Convention, called 
according to the proposed but unratified Constitu- 
tion of 1785, but, also, as that which is sometimes 
called a constituent assembly ;:a meeting, that is, 
of delegates authorized to originate a government. 

@. xxx. What was done under these powers? 

A. The Convention formed a Constitution ; but, 
before it had completed that work, its attention 
was called to other matters not less important. 

@. -xxxi. What were they? — ; 

A. An application had been made by sundry 
clergymen of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
to the three American Bishops, to consecrate the 
Reverend Edward Bass, a Bishop for those two 
States. Bishop White laid a copy of this document 
before the Convention, together with some corre- 
spondence with Bishop Seabury and other persons. 
This led to a unanimous resolution, recognising 
the validity of Bishop Seabury’s consecration. 
Subsequently resolutions were passed, requesting 
the three Bishops to unite in the consecration of 
Mr. Bass. This: was not done; because Bishops 
White and Provost thought themselves bound, by 
promise to the English Bishops, not to perform 
any consecrations until there were three Bishops 
of English consecration in America. Mr. Bass 
was never consecrated under that election. ‘The 
movement, however, opened a way for a union 
between the Eastern Churches, on the one hand, 
and those of the Middle and Southern States, on 
the other. The Convention adjourned to meet on 
the 29th September in the same year, and invited 
Bishop Seabury, and the Eastern and other 
Churches to attend, “for the good purposes of 
union and general government.” 
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Q. xxxii. Did the Bishop of Connecticut reply ’ 
to this request ? ‘ 

A. He came to the Convention at the appointed | 
time, accompanied by clerical deputies from Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, the last named of 
which also represented New Hampshire. <A nego- 
tiation was commenced between these gentlemen, 
and a Committee of the Convention, in consequence 
of which the newly adopted Constitution was 
declared to be still open to amendment. The 
Eastern Churches objected, that, by its provisions, 
the House of Bishops was not authorized to origi 


-nate- business, and had only a qualified negative, 


on the action of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies. . A compromise was, however, agreed 
upon; by this the House of Bishops was allowed 
the right of originating business, and a practical, if 
not theoretical, veto; since they could negative 
any measure, unless it was repassed by the House 
of Deputies, by the votes of four-fifths of the mem- 
bers, after having heard the reasons of the Bishops. 
This having been done, the Bishop of Connecti- 
cut and the deputies of the Eastern Churches, 
subscribed the Constitution; and the Convention 
resolved, that “there is now in this Convention a 
separate House of Bishops.” The Bishops present 
then formed a separate house. Thus, the several 
little national Churches, of which I have spoken, 
were at last organized into one National Ameri- 
ean Church. ‘This took place in the same year 
in gee Constitution of the United States, by 
which the States were formed into a real nation, 
went into operation. But, although the American 
Church was thus organized, it can scarcely be said 
to have been organized upon proper principles until 
1808, when a full negative was given to the House 
of Bishops. 
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@. xxxiii. Did this organized Church extend to 
every part of the United States? 

A. No, the Church in Rhode Island did not 
become a party to the Constitution until 1792. 
That in North Carolina and Georgia, not for many 
years afterwards. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the Church existed~in Georgia; neither 
there, nor in North Carolina, was there any dio- 
cesan organization. (hen ee 

@. xxxiv. What was done after the organiza- 

tion ? oa : 
A. The two houses laying aside the character 
of a constituent assembly, proceeded to revise 
and adopt the Prayer Book under the tenth article 
of the newly adopted Constitution. They settled 
the Book very nearly as it now is; only the Thirty- 
nine Articles, the Offices for the Consecrating and 
Ordaining Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and those 
for the Consecration of churches and Institution of 
ministers, have been since added.1 


1 The facts in this chapter haye been compiled from the 
Journals of the Conventions, and from Bishop White’s “ Me- 
moirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 


CHAPTER III. 


OF THE ORDERS, MISSION, AND JURISDICTION OF 
AMERICAN BISHOPS. 


®. i. You said that Mr. Bass was not conse- 
erated, because the Bishops who had been conse- 
crated in England, held themselves bound by pro- 
mise to the English Bishops, not to perform any 
consecration until there were three Bishops of Eng- 
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amet lish consecration in the United States. How wa: 
‘that difficulty got over ? 
cope amen De aoea Madison was consecrated Bishoy 
of Virginia, at Lambeth, on the 19th day of Sep 
‘tember, 1790, by Archbishop Moore of Canter 
bury; Bishop Porteus of London, and Bishoy 
Thomas of Rochester, being present and assisting. 

@. ii. What steps were afterwards taken t 
preserve the succession of Bishops ? . 

-A. On the 17th day of September, 1792, Dr 
Thomas John Claggett was consecrated Bishop of 
Maryland, by Bishops Provoost, Seabury, White 
and Madison. Bishop Claggett afterwards joinec 

- In several consecrations; so that every Bishop, nov 
in the American Church, can trace his Kcclesias 
tical descent, through him, from. both the Englis! 
-and Scotch lines. “ 

@. iii. Are Orders derived from those line 

* indisputable ? 

A. Yes: and their validity may be thus proved 
The orders of the English Bishops in the reign of 
Henry VIL, including Archbishop Cranmer, hay 
never been denied. In the beginning of the reigt 
of Queen Elizabeth, Archbishop Parker of Canter 
bury, was consecrated for that see, by fou 
Bishops, three of whom had been consecrated by 
Archbishop Cranmer, and the fourth by Bishoy 
Stokesly, of London, who was a Bishop befor 
Archbishop Cranmer. After his consecration 
Archbishop Parker, assisted by the same Bishops 
consecrated many other Bishops, from whom al 
the ‘Bishops in England, Scotland, the Unite 
States, and the British colonies, trace their Ecclesi 
astical descent. 

@. iv. Has not the fact of Archbishop Parker’ 
consecration been denied ? } 

-A. It has; but the official record of it noy 
remains in the Registry of the diocese of Canter 
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bury. It has been recently examined, and found Cuav. 


free from all marks of suspicion. The Romanists 


alleged that it was forged: this has led to such a ~ 


thorough examination of the whole subject, that it 
may now be said, that there is probably.no docu- 


ment, in the whole world, whose authenticity has - 


been so clearly proved, nor any fact in history 
better established than Archbishop Parker’s conse- 
cration. 
@. vy. What were the names of Parker’s conse- 
crators ? ; : 
A. William Barlow, who had been Bishop of St. 


David’s and of Bath and Wells, and was then | 


Bishop elect of Chichester; John Scory, who had 
been Bishop of Chichester, and was. then Bishop’ 
elect of Hereford; Miles Coverdale, who had been 
Bishop of Exeter; and John Hodgeskin, who then 
was, and had long been, Suffragan Bishop of Bed- 
ford. : 

@. vi. Is there any doubt of the consecration 
of any of those Bishops ? 

A. The records of the consecrations of three of 
them remain. Bishop Hodgeskin was consecrated 
on the 9th of December, 1537, by Bishops Stokesly 
of London, Wharton of St. Asaph, and Hilsey of 
Rochester. Bishops Scory and Coverdale were 
consecrated together on the 30th of August, 1551, 
by Archbishop Cranmer, Bishop Ridley of London, 
and Bishop Hodgeskin. ‘The record of Bishop 
Barlow’s consecration is lost; but he was always 
regarded as a Bishop in his life time, and his con- 
secration was never denied, until many years after 
his death: when the Romanists found it convenient 
to use the want of the record as a weapon with 
which to assail the validity of Parker’s consecration. 

@. vii. Would the fact, that Barlow had not 
been consecrated, have affected the validity of 
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Parr Parker’s consecration, seeing that there were three 


Ill. 


other Bishops ? = : 
A. It would not; but the Romanists set up a 

pretence, that, inasmuch as Barlow was, what they 

call, the consecrator, it was through him only that 


Parker could derive orders. 


©. viii. Is that so? E 

A. No: the ancient canons, which require three 
Bishops to participate in a consecration, are 
intended to secure the transmission of orders, in 
case of any accidental deficiency in one of the 
number ; otherwise one Bishop might transmit the 
succession. The Romanists virtually allow this; for 
consecrations by one Bishop are common among them, 
both in England and Ireland. Moreover, it is said 
in the Corpus Juris Canonict, a work of the very 
highest authority among them, that all the Bishops 
who lay hands on an elect, consecrate him jointly, 
as several persons carry a beam jointly, and no 
one more than another.? 


1 Patmer. “On the Church, Part VI. ch. xi. vol. ii. page 
444, et seq. Am. Ed. Now, it is a fact which has hitherto 
escaped. our observation, that during the greatest part, if 
not the whole of the last century, Popish Bishops were con- 
secrated in England and Ireland by one Bishop, assisted by 
two priests, instead of Bishops, as required by the canons. 
This fact did not attract attention, in consequence of the 
little publicity given to their ecclesiastical acts, and the non 
existence of any detailed history of their proceedings. 

In a book written by Mr. Plowden, an English Papist, 
we find a translation of a bull of Pope Clement XIV. in 
1771, nominating William Egan Bishop of Sura, “in parti 
bus,” and coadjutor of Peter Crew, titular of Waterford, 
with right of succession. This bull was in Mr. Plowden’s 
possession. The following passage occurs in it: ‘ We, 
kindly wishing to favour you in every thing that can in- 
crease your conveniency, by the tenour of these presents, have 
granted you full and free license that you may receive the 
gift of consecration from whatever Catholic Prelate, being 
in grace and communion of the aforesaid Apostolical see, 
you choose; and he may call in, as his assistants in this, 
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in liew of Bishops, two secular priests, although not invested Cuar. 
with any ecclesiastical dignity, or regulars of any order or IIL. | 
institute, being in like grace and favour,” &c. The same —/—. 
clause, so strangely and rashly setting aside all the canons ~ 
and the Apostolical tradition, appears-in other bulls for Irish 
titular Bishops, printed by Dr. Burke, who observes that 
“a permission of this tenour is conceded generally to- the 
Trish, on account of the difficulty of assembling three 
Bishops . . . . I say generally, because sometimes those 
who are on their affairs at Rome, omit to supplicate for that 
clause ;” that is to say, they could easily find three or more 
ena at Rome to consecrate them. It seems from this, 
that the Popish Bishops, in Ireland, generally swpplicated 
for this clause, and, without doubt, they acted on it; indeed, 
Dr. Burke does not attempt to deny that they did so. 

This same mode of ordination has also been practised 
among -the English Papists. In the reign of James II. Dr. 
Leyburn was made Bishop in partibus, at Rome, 1685, and 
sent into England, where he was the only Popish Bishop. 
Soon after, in 1687, Dr. Gifford, Chaplain of James II. was 
consecrated Bishop in partibus : and I presume by Leyburn 
only, as the consecration seems to have taken place in Eng- 
land. Ellis and Smith, who were consecrated in London, 
in 1688, of course derived their orders from this Prelate. 

In the Life of Dr. Challoner, it is stated, that he was 
* consecrated on the Feast of St. Francis de Sales, the 29th 
January, 1741, by the Right Rev. Benjamin Petre, Bishop 
of Prusa, in Bithynia ;”’ and that there was no other Bishop 
present, may be fairly inferred from the silence of the bio- 
grapher, coupled with his particular mention of an assisting 
Bishop on a subsequent occasion, when the same Dr. Chak 
loner is said, with the assistance of the ‘‘ Bishop of Amo- 
ria, V. A. of the northern district,’ to have consecrated 
Dr. Talbot, (his coadjutor and successor,) “Bishop of 
Birtha.” Again, we find that Dr. Sharrock was recom- 
mended by the titular Bishop, Walmsley, ‘“‘to the holy 
see, for his own coadjutor in the Episcopal labours. His 
wish was granted, and he performed the ceremony of Dr. 
Sharrock’s consecration to the see of Telmessus, on the 
12th of August, 1780. The ceremony was performed at 
Wardour, with solemnity unprecedented since the Revolu- 
tion, ‘There were twelve assistant priests, a master of cere- 
monies,” &c. No Bishops are said to have assisted. The 
same Dr. Walmsley is said to have consecrated Dr. W. Gib- 
son at Lullworth, December, 1790; and what is worthy of 
remark, Dr. John Carrol, the first titular Bishop of Balti- 
more, in America, from whom the whole Romish hierarchy 
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a Parr of the United States derive their orders, was consecrated by 
ys Ill. the same Dr. Walmsley, at Lullworth, August 15th, 1790, 

“\H\— We have, indeed, no reason to think that Dr. Walmsley 
himself was consecrated by more than one Bishop. It seems” 

as if the Roman Pontiffs had no difficulty in giving permis- . 

sion for such ordinations in foreign missions. Joseph aS. 
; Maria, ‘‘ Bishop of Hierapolis,” and ‘ Vicar Apostolic” in 
a India, a. p. 1659, being obliged to leave the country by the 
Duteh, consecrated Alexander de Campo Bishop, according» 
to the powers given him by the Papal bulls. Even'so lately 
as 1800, the Roman Pontiff empowered the Bishop of Ca- 
dadre, “‘ Vicar Apostolic” in China, to select his own coad- 
jutor and consecrate him Bishop of Tabraca. It would be 
easy to point.out many other instances in which the schis- 
matical ordinations in England, Scotland, Ireland, America, 
SS &e., are spoken of in such a way, as leads us to the inference 
that consecrations by one Bishop were but too common in 
the last century. : 

2 Corpus. Jurts Canonict. Pars. I. Distinct. xxiii. ch. 7. 
marg. Consuevit queri, an quilibet istorum Episcoporum > 
ordinét, Episcopum, et an appositio libri sit de substantia 
consecrationis?’ Et potest dici, quod nullus solus eum or- 
dinat, sed quilibat eorum consecrat eum; quia consecrare est 
cum alio sacrare sicut plures ferant trabem ita quod nul- 
lus per se; non autem credo quod liber sit de substantia © 
consecrationis, ° 


@. ix. What do you infer from this? 

A. That a newly consecrated Bishop receives 
his orders from each and every of his consecrators ; 
and.that, consequently, the consecration of Barlow, 
is not necessary to the validity of Anglican orders. . 
In fact, it may be shown that that of Parker is not. 
necessary to their validity. 

@. x. How can that be done? 

A. In several modes. The Irish Church does 
not derive its orders from the Church of England. 
The Romish Bishops, whom Queen Elizabeth found 
in possession of the Irish sees, and of whose valid 
consecration nobody has ever made any doubt, 
were not, with two exceptions, deprived of their 
sees. On the contrary, they conformed to the 
Reformation, and a line of Bishops, descending in 
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me oa 


regular succession from them, remains in Ireland Ome 


t> this day." Archbishop Hampton, of Armagh, 
one of this line of Bishops, joined in July 7th, 1616, 
in the consecration of Bishop Morton of Coventry; — 
who, on July 12, 1618, was one of the consecrators 

of Bishop Carleton of Llandaff, afterwards of Chi- 
chester ; who, on November 18, 1621, was one of 

‘the consecrators of Archbishop Laud. Again, 

about the same time, Antonio De Dominis, Arch- 

bishop of Spalatro, in Italy, abjured the Commu- 

nion of the Church of Rome, and went to England. 

On. December 14, 1617, he was one of the conse-- 
crators of Bishop Felton, of Bristol, and Monteigne 

of Lincoln ; who were both among the consecrators 

of Archbishop Laud. 

Archbishop Laud also traced his. ecclesiastical 
descent from Archbishop Parker, through Arch- 
bishop Grindall, who -was consecrated by him; and 
who consecrated Archbishop Whitgift; who conse- 
crated Archbishop Bancroft; who consecrated 
Archbishop Abbot; who consecrated Bishop Mon- 
teigne; who consecrated Archbishop Laud. 

Archbishop Laud, who thus united the old Eng- 
lish, Italian, and Irish lines of the Episcopate, 
consecrated, on June 17, 1638, Bishop Duppa of 
Salisbury, afterwards translated to Winchester ; 
Bishop Morton, above mentioned, being one of the 
other consecrators. Bishop Duppa, on October 18, 
1660, consecrated Archbishop Sheldon; from whom 


all English, Scottish, and American Bishops can 


trace their descent.” 


1 The facts relating to the Irish Episcopate will be found 
fully established by referring to the Editor’s “ Essays in 
Defence of the Anglican Ordinations.” Second Series. Note 
on the Irish Episcopate, at the end of Essay V. 

2 This pedigree of the English Bishops, is compiled from 
the tables of English Consecrations, in the Appendix to 
Mr. Percival’s “ Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical 


Succession.” 
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©. xi. How are the American Bishops descended 
from Archbishop Sheldon? - . 

A. Archbishop Sheldon presided at the conse- 
cration of Bishop’ Compton; who presided at that. 
of Archbishop Sancroft; who presided at that of 
Bishop Trelawney; who presided at that of Arch- — 
bishop Potter ; who presided at that of. Archbishop: — 
Herring ; who presided at that of Archbishop Corn- 
wallis; who presided at that of Archbishop Moore; 
who presided at those of Bishops White, Provost, 
and Madison.* 


1 Compiled from Percival. 


@: xii. How are the American Bishops descended 
from Archbishop Sheldon, through the Scottish 
line? “ 

A. Archbishop Sheldon presided at the conse- 
cration of Bishop Compton; who presided at that 
of Archbishop Sancroft; who presided at that of - 
Bishop. White of Peterborough, who was deprived 
of his see for refusing-to take the oaths to William - 
and Mary. Bishop White presided at. the conse- 
cration of Bishop Hickes, the famous non-juror ; 
who presided at that of Bishop Gadderar; who 
presided at that of Bishop Rattray; who presided | 
at that of Bishop William Falconar; who presided 
at that of Bishop Kilgour; who presided at that. 
of Bishop Seabury. 


1 Compiled from Perceval. The facts of the Episcopal 
pedigree contained in this and the last answer, are also 
more fully treated in the Editor’s ‘Essays in Defence of the 
Anglican Ordinations.” Series first. Note on Consecrations 
by a single Bishop, at the end of Hssay VIII. 


@. xii. Who was Bishop Hickes, the non-juror, 
and how was he consecrated ? 

A. At the English Revolution of 1688, several 
of the English Bishops considered themselves to be 
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precluded, by the oaths which they had taken to Oumar. 
King James IJ, from swearing allegiance to King HI. 
William III. and Queen Mary Il. -They were“ ~~ 
deprived of-their sees by the civil power, as were 
many of the clergy of their benefices. Among 
these was the learned Dr. Hickes, who was Dean 

of Worcester. This led to-a schism in the Church 

of England. A body of Churchmen, and those not. 

the least attached to the Church, believed, that the 
Bishops who were consecrated for all the sees 
vacated by deprivation, were intruders and schis- 
matics, and that the rest of the Bishops and clergy - 

of the establishment, had become schismatie by 
holding communion with them. They, therefore, 

set up a separate communion; the members of 
which were called non-jurors, from their refusing to 
swear allegiance to the reigning sovereigns. ‘Three 

of the non-juring Bishops, desiring to preserve the 
succession in the body over which. they presided, 
consecrated Hickes, suffragan Bishop of Thetford, 

to which situation he had been named, in pursuance 

of their advice, by King James, after his flight. 

@. xiv. Was that regular? 

A. There are grave objections to its regularity, 
and it is to-be feared that the proceeding was 
schismatical ; but that would only affect the mission, 
not the orders of Hickes. 

@®. xv. From what you have suid, it would seem 
that the validity of the orders of the American 
Church rests on that of the ordersof Archbishops 
Cranmer, Hampton, and De Dominis, and of Bishop 
Stokesly. Can the succession of these Bishops be 
traced to the Apostles ? 

A. The succession of these Bishops cannot be 
traced to the Apostles by records; nor can that of 
any Bishop in the world be so traced. The evi- 
lence on which the succession of the ancient 
Bishops rests, is this. By the universal consent of 
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the Christian Church, down to the sixteenth cen-. 
tury, no man was accounted a Bishop who had not 
been consecrated by other Bishops. Hence it: 
follows, that if any man was permitted to hold a. 
see, and officiate as a Bishop, his contemporaries, 
especially those over whom he presided, and the 
Bishops with whom ‘he acted, must have been 


‘satisfied that he had been consecrated. Upon 


this argument rests the proof of the succession of 
all the Bishops in the world, including those of 
Italy, where there is not, and never was, any doubt 


‘ of ‘the existence of the succession, in which, of 


course, Archbishop De Dominis participated, ag 
well as any other Italian Bishop. . 

The same remarks will apply to Ireland. The 
succession of the Irish Bishops, in the reign of 
Mary I., is conceded. on all hands; nor is it pre- 
tended that there has been any omission of conse- 
eration since that period. aes? 

So in England. Up to the Reformation, the 
continuance of the succession is not denied. The 
attacks on the consecration of Archbishop, Parker 
have failed ; ‘and we trace the Episcopal descent of 
our American Bishops to Archbishop Cranmer,. 
whose’ regular succession from the Apostles was 
never denied. : 

But this must not be understood, as if it were 
not possible to trace the succession, beyond the 
Bishops we have named by records. Many records 
no doubt, exist, although as the facts recorded in 
them have never been denied, they have never been 
published. Still there is not supposed to be any 
case in which the records of a series of consecra- 
tions, reaching to the Apostles, exists. The defect, 
however, seems abundantly supplied by the facts 
which have been mentioned; which, according to 
the principles of human nature, show a failure in 
the succession to be impossible. 
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.Q. xvi. Is there no other objection to the orders. Cua. 
of the American Bishops ? bey iy BE 
A. Yes; the Romanists pretend that the office 7 
for the consecration of Bishops, formerly used in 
the English and Irish Churches, is. incapable of 
conveying Episcopal authority; and that the per- 
sons consecrated Bishops in the English, Irish, 
Scottish, and American Churches, are incapable of 
receiving the grace of consecration, because they 
are not priests. Their priesthood is denied, because 
the office used in those Churches, for ordaining 
priests, is not capable of conveying the priestly 
character. : 
©. xvii. What is their objection to the office for 
the consecration of Bishops ? . 
A. That up to the year 1662, that office, as used 
in the Churches of England and Ireland, did not, 
in what is technically called the form, that is the - 
words spoken while the hands. of the consecrators, 
are on the head of the elect, make any mention of 
the Episcopal office. alee. Sa 
@. xviii. What answer do you give to this ob- 
jection ? 
A. That the very same omission exists in the 
Romish form.* . | 


1 Ponwrrricate Romanum. De consecratione Electi in Epis- 
copum. Accipe Spiritum Sanctum. 

ANGLICAN OrRDINAL, set out in the reign of Edward VI. 
Form of consecrating of an Archbishop or Bishop. Take the 
Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the grace of 
God which is in thee, by the imposition of hands; for God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and love, and 
soberness. 


®. xix. What objections do they make to the 
office for ordaining priests ? 

A. They formerly took many objections to that 
office; all of which, except two, it is now conceded 
were frivolous. The first is the same in substance, 
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Part with their objection to the consecration office. 
Ill. ‘The second is that there is, in the office, no express 
y— grant of any power to offer sacrifice. 
@. xx. What answer do you give to the first of - 
these objections ¢ | 
A. The same as to the same objection to the conse- 
cration office; that the same omission exists in the 
Romish office, which is, in both cases, far less expli- 
cit than the Anglican.+ 
1 Pontiricate Romanum. De Ordinatione Presbyteri. 
Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, quorum remiseris peccata, re- 
mittuntur eis, et quorum retinueris, retenta sunt. : 
ANGLICAN ORDINAL, set out in the time of Edward VI. 
The Ordering of Priests. Receive the Holy Ghost ; whose 
sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins 
thou dost retain, they are retained. And be thou a faithful © 
dispenser of the Word of God and of His Holy Sacraments ; 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 


@. xxi. What answer do you give to the second 
objection ? : 

A. I have several answers. The first, that if the 
power to offer sacrifice is necessary to the adminis- 
tration of the Blessed Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ; it is included in the power to dis- 
pense the Sacraments, which is very unequivocally 
given, in the Anglican form. Again, that if the 
power to offer the peculiar Sacrifice of which the 
Romanists dream, is meant, it is not necessary, 
because no such sacrifice is possible. Lastly, that 
the words, on the absence of which the Romanists 
insist as invalidating ordinations performed by the 
Anglican Ritual, cannot be necessary, the Church 
of Rome herself being the judge, since she recog- 
nises as validly ordained the Priests of the Greek 
Church, while these words are no more to be found 
in the Greek, than in the English ritual. More- 
over, they were not found in the ancient rituals of 
the Roman Church for many centuries.* 
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' Van Espen. Jus Eccles. Univ. Pars. Il. Sect. I. Tit. Crap. 


ix. cap. i. sub. cap. 7 to 12. vii. Que verd sit hujus Sacra- 
menti materia aut forma, Synodus Tridentina non expres- 
sit; at Hugenius IV. in decreto pro Armenis de hoe Sacra- 
mento Ioquens, ait cujus materia est illud per cujus tradi- 


tionem confertur Ordo. Sicut presbyteratus traditur per . 


calicis cum vino, patenz cum pane porrectionem. Diaconatus 


verd per libri Evangeliorum dationem: subdiaconatus verd — 


per calicis vacui cum patena vacua superposita traditionem ; 
et similiter de aliis per rerum ad ministeria sua pertinen- 
tium assignationem. Forma Sacerdotii talis est: Accipe 
potestatem offerendi sacrificium in’ Ecclesia pro vivis et 
mortuis, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti et sic 
de aliorum ordinum formis prout in Pontificali Romano late 
continentur. ; ; 

viii. Hic rursus observandum est. quod Eugenii IV. in 
hoe decreto seu’ instructione mens non fuerit, essentiales, 
et a Christo institutas materias et formas Sacramentorum 
assignare, sed ad summum, formas et materias ordinarias 
in Ecclesia Latina tune usitatus; hoc decreto Armeni de 
ritu Ecclesia essent instructi. : 

ix. Sané traditionem illam instrumentorum, cujus me- 
minit Kugenius non posse dici materiam essentialem ordi- 
num; ita ut sine illa nunquam potuissent, aut etiamnum 
hodié possent validé ordines conferri, evidenter, ut apparet, 
evincit Morinus, idque duobus potissimum argumentis. ‘ 

Primd quidem ex ritu quem Hcclesia’ Graeca semper serva- 
vit et hodié servat. Certum est Ecclesiam Latinam, presby= 
teros Graecos, ritu Greecorum ordinatos, semper habuisse et 
hodié habere pro legitimé et validé ordinatis presbyteris ; at- 
que sacerdotium ab ipsis eo ritu collatum ut vere et proprié 
dictum sacramentum. 

Certum autem est, apud Greecos in ordinatione presbyte- 
rorum semper fuisse, et hactenus esse, incognitam ilam in- 
strumentorum traditionem in decreto Eugeniano expressam : 
uti ex eorum Ritualibus antiquioribus et recentioribus, nec 
non auctoribus qui de ritu Greecorum, scripserint, mani- 
festum est. : : 

Et quibus per evidentem consequentiam deducitur, hane 
instrumentorum traditionem non posse dici materiam essen- 
tialem 3 Christo institutam, ita ut ex Christi institutione 
yaliditas Sacramenti ab ea dependeret. p 

x. Alterum argumentum non minis concludens suppedi- 
tabat pristinus Ecclesiz Latine sacrarum ordinationum ritus. 
Si enim consulantur Rituales libri Ecclesiae Lating ; itemque 
‘auctores qui ante seculum X scripserunt, atque ritum ordi- 
nationem apud Latinos tune usitatum exactissimé descrip- 
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serunt, videbitur, nullam tune temporis in ordinatione pres- - 
byterorum traditionem instrumentorum intervenisse; cim _ 
nullum istius traditionis vestigium occurrat. Argumentum 
ut apparet, evidens, hance traditionem, materiam essentialem 
hujus Sacramenti tune reputatam non fuisse ; cujus nec in 
ritualibus nee in exactioribus rituum descriptionibus mentio 
fit. Alia nonnulla positiva argumenta, quibus ostenditur 
multis seculis, etiam apud Latinos in ordinatione presbyte- 


' rorum, incognitam fuisse instrumentorum traditionem hodi’ 


usitatam, et ab Eugenio tanquam maferiam hujus sacramenti 
expressam, allegat Morinus loco citato. 

xi. Quod de traditione instrumentorum in ordinatione 
presbyterorum dictum est, idem de traditione libri Kyange- 
liorum: in ordinatione diaconorum (quam similiter pro ma- 
teria hujus ordinis assignat Eugenius) dicendum est. 

Observat etiam Morinus Zvercitat. 9. cap. 1. num. 4. 
quod antiqui omnes Rituales nongentorum annorum spatio 
scripti, nec dalmaticee, nee traditionis Evangeliorum mentio- 
nem faciant, ‘* Vix sexcenti sunt anni (inquit) cim in ordi- 
natione diaconi Hvangelium tradi caeptum est.” 

Adheec, Ecelesia Greeca traditioni hac in ordinatione 
diaconi nec olim usa fuit, nee hodié utitur ; et tamen nemo 
de validitate ordinis diaconatfis ritu Grecorum A Grecis. 
collati, dubitat; eamque etiam Heclesia Romana ut vali- 
dam et legitimam agnoscit. 

‘xil. Eisdem argumentis, quibus ostenditur, ~traditionem 
instrumentorum neque presbyteratfis, neque diaconatfis 
materiam essentialem 4 Christo institutam constituére posse; 
evincitur quoque, verba, quibus instrumenta illa hodié tra-— 
duntur, non posse dici formam essentialem horum ordinum:: 
quandoquidem sequé certum sit, illa verba non fuisse adhi- 
bita, nec hodié adhiberi in illis Ecclesiis_quee -instrumen- 
torum traditionem vel olim non agnoverunt, vel etiam nec 
hodié agnoscunt ; quia verba illa tantummodo ipsi tradi- 
tioni instrumentorum, tanquam quedam formule subser# 
viunt. 


®. xxii. Is it true that none but a Priest is 
capable of being consecrated a Bishop ? 

‘A. No; for in the ancient Church, there are 
instances of such ordinations, and Father Courayer 
has proved that there were formerly Popes who 
were consecrated Bishops of Rome, while they were 
still only Deacons. 


‘ Paumer. On the Church, Part vi. chap. vii. vol. ii. page 
415, Am. Hd. 
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‘Q. xxiii. Are ordinations conferred “per sal- 
tum,” passing over the intermediate orders, null ? 
_ ‘A. The practice of the Church in primitive times 
is in favour of their validity. Even in the particular 
Church of Rome, the Bishops seem frequently to 
have been elected from among the deacons, and 
ordained per saltum. The principle on which this 
is justified is, that the Episcopate comprises virtu- 
ally all other orders -in itself. Even on the sup- 
position that the Episcopate is an extension of the 


presbyterate, or rather a jurisdiction than a new. 


order, still in conferring it the presbyterate is in- 
cluded, because the latter is essential to the former. 
Such seems to be the more probable opinion, though 
many theologians have held that the Episcopate 
conferred per saltwm is invalid.t eh 


1 Farner Courayer. Défense de la Dissertation sur la Vali- 
dité des Ordinations. des Anglois, lib. iv. ch. x. tome ii. 
- i. p. 414-419, ed. Bruxelles, 1726. En effet comme 

’a fort bien remarqué le P. Mabillon, & aprés lui le P. Pagi, 

ce n’est que-depuis Nicolas I. que les Papes qui avoient 
' 6té tirez de l’ordre des Diacres paroissent avoir voulu re- 
ceyoir la Prétrise avant Ordination. Hx his manifestum 
est, dit D, Mabillon, tempore intermedio Nicolaum Primum 
inter & Gregorium Septimum Ordinationem per, saltum abro- 
gatam fuisse in Ecclesia Romand. Ou comme dit le P. Pagi; 
Est. porre Gregorius septimus primus Pontifex Romanus ea 
ordine Diaconorum assumptus, quem sciamus Presbyterum or- 
dinatum, antequam ordinaretur Pontifex, cum alii ante ipsum, 
omisso Presbyteri gradu, per saltum pontificia consecratione 
insignirentur. Quelques exemples peuyent servir d vérifier 
ce qu’avancent ici ces Scavans. 

Nicolas I. avoit été élQ n’étant encore que Diacre, selon 
Anastase le Bibliotequaire: & porta lui-méme avec d’autres 
Diacres le corps de Benoist II]. son prédécesseur, suis ewm 
humeris cum adhue Diaconus esset usque ad Apostoli beatis- 
simi Petri Basilicam cum aliis Diaconibus gestans propris 
manibus tumulo conlocavit. Quelques- jours aprés il fut é10 
Pape, & ayant été conduit dans le Basilique de 8. Pierre, il y 
fut consacré, & offrit aussitdt le sacrifice, sans qu’il soit 
fait aucune mention du sacerdoce qu’il efit regQ auparavant: 
In Basilicam B. Petri deductus presente Coesare consecratus 
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Parr. est, Apostolicaque sublimatus in sede factus est Pontifex & 
Ill. >. Missarum solemnia super sacratissimum Corpus Apostoli cele- 
wow bravit. On voit la méme chose pratiquée environ 30 ans 


auparavant 4 1’Election de Valentin, Archidiacre de PEglise | 
Romaine, qui, apres avoir été porté au Palais de Latran, & 
installé dans le ‘Trone Pontifical, fut tout d’un coup‘consacré ~ 
Pape sans recevoir aucune autre Ordination. Hjus conse- 
crationis die sereno jam illucescente, cum lumine jam dictum « 
antistiten ad B. Petri Apostolorum Principis Ecclesiam om- 
nes pariter Romani a Palatio deducentes . . . in alto Throno 
Summum consecravére Pontificem Qui mox .. . divinis Deo 
laudibus & sacrificiis pié oblatis . . . ad Palatiwm cum in- 
genti gaudio remeavit. Benoist V. fut aussi ordonné Eyéque 
de Diacre qu’il étoit, sans que les Historiens remarquent 
qu’il efit ree auparavant aucune autre Ordination. Bene-- 
dictum Diaconum in Romanum Pontificem ordinaverunt ; & 
quoi qu’il n’efit recfi qu’une seulé & méme Ordination, ce-~ 
pendant |’Anti-Pape Leon le dégrada de l’Episcopat & de la 
Prétrise, qu’il devoit par conséquent avoir recié dans sa 
consécration: omni Pontificatus & Prestyteratus honore pri- 
vamus. Le P. Martene trouve que le livre Pontifical insinué 
également que Paul I. & Adrian I., tous deux élis Papes 
n’étant encore que Diacres, ne regfirent d’autre Ordination 
que l’Episcopale. Du moins estil certain qu’avant Gré- 
goire VIII. les Historiens ne marquent point cette double 
Ordination & légard des Diacres élis pour étre. Papes, au 
lieu que depuis ce Pontife, & & son imitation, ils se sont 
toujours fait ordonner Prétres avant de se faire consacrer 
Evéques. Infra -Octavam Pentecostes, dit Y Auteur de Vie, 
in Presbyterum Hildebrandus ordinatus est, & in natali_Apos- 
tolorum in Romanum Pontificem consecratus. C’est ce que 
nous trouvons exactement pratiqué depuis a Végard de 
Gelase IT., de Innocent II., de Célestin III.;de Innocent III., 
de Grégoire X., de Nicolas IIT., & de ceux qui comme eux 
de Diacres ont été faits Papes. D’ot peut venir cette dif- 
férence, sinon de ce qu’avant eux cette double Ordination 
n’étoit point en usage, & qu’on croyoit avoir tout rect, quand 
on avoit regal’ Kpiscopat. 

Ces faits se fortifient par exemple de l’ Antipape Con- 
stantin, que tout Laic qu’il étoit, ayant été intrus sur le 
Sige Pontifical, regit la Prétrise & VEpiscopat par une 
seule & méme Ordination. L/intérét qu’avoit cet. Antipape 
de donner a son Ordination la forme la plus canonique qu’il 
pouroit, ne nous permet pas de douter qu’il n’efit rec sépa- 
rément Pune et lautre si cefit été usage, & si elles 
eussent 6t¢ jugées nécessaires; d’autant plus qu’il se fit 
ordonner Soudiacre & Diacre avant que de se faire consa- 
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erer, & P Auteur de la Vie @’Etienne IV., qui aefi soin de Caar. > 

distinguer ces deux Ordinations, quoique faites en unméme III. | ee 
jour, nefit pas manqué de distinguer de méme l’Episcopat —— 

& la Prétrise s’il eft requ ?un séparément de l’autre. Ti- a 

more correptus ( Georgius Episcopus Preenestinus) dit cet Au- 


teur, orationem ili Clericatis tribuit. Alio vero die illucescente 
secundé feria Subdiaconus atque Diaconus ab eodem Episcopo 
in Oratorio sancti Laurentii intra ewmdem Patriarchium con- 
tra S. S. Canonum instituta consecratus est. Sicque univer- 
sum populum sibi Sacramentum preebere fecit & adveniente 
Dominico die rursum cum multitudine armatorum exercituum 
tn Basilica Beati Petri properans, Pontifex ab eodem Georgio 
Episcopo Preenest. & aliis duobus Episcopis Eustratio Alba- 
nense, & Citonato Portuense, consecratus est. Cet Auteur, 
qui marque si distinctement que c’étoit une infraction sen- 
sible des Canons, que d’avoir regfi en un méme jour le 
Sofidiaconat & le Diaconat, efit-il manqué de faire la méme 
remarque si Constantin efit rect en un méme jour la Pré- 
trise & l’Episcopat par deux Ordinations différentes, ou si, 
en recevant les deux Ordres par la seule consécration Epis- 
copale, il se fut écarté de la pratique commune ou de la 
Loi? I] étoit done alors d’un usage ordinaire de recevoir la 
Prétrise & VEpiscopat par une seule & méme Ordination, 
& trop de faits Vattestant, pour qu’on puisse former sur ce 
point le moindre doute. i 


@. xxiv. Whence did the first American Bishops « 
derive mission ? , ; 

A. Being consecrated Bishops, they had their 
share in the grant, “As My Father hath sent Me, 
even so send [ you; and in the command, “‘ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’’ Of course they had mission, or were 
sent, to all those parts of the world, in which they 
might find themselves, in a capacity of exercising 
the Episcopal office without interfering with the 
sphere of duty allotted to others. 

@. xxv. How did they obtain special mission ? 

A. Special mission is nothing more, so far as 
relates to the Bishop who possesses it, than a spe- 
cial obligation to exercise the gift of general mis- 
sion, in a particular place, and among a particular 
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people. So far as relates to the people under the 
charge of such a Bishop, it only imports a special 
obligation, to submit themselves specially to him, 
who has become their superior by being placed 
specially over them, to exercise that authority, 
which he possesses generally over all who have no 
special Bishop assigned to them. As relates to’ 
other Bishops, it imports an obligation not to inter- 
fere with the relations, established between any 
Bishop and his flock. When, therefore, any number 
of Christians, who are not under the spiritual juris- 
diction of any Bishop, or connected with any dio- 
cese, or organized Church, agree to erect the 
territory, within which they live, into a diocese, and 
to receive, as their Bishop, any duly consecrated 
Bishop, who is not under Church censure, and so 
has general mission, and who is not connected with 
any diocese, and so at liberty to take charge of 
them, without abandoning or neglecting other 
duties, and who is willing so to do, the relation of 
pastor and flock seems to be sufficiently constituted. 
This theory was realized, to the letter, in the case 
of the organization of the diocese of Illinois. In 
1835, that diocese was admitted, with its Bishop at 
its head, into union with the General Convention, 
It had been organized by the Clergy and Laity of 
the state of Illinois, then a very small band indeed, 
and not entitled, under the canons of the American 
Church, to elect a Bishop. They proceeded, how- 
ever, before seeking union with the General Con- 
vention, and submitting to its laws, to elect Bishop 
Chase, their present Bishop, the first Bishop of 
Illinois. Bishop Chase was then a vacant Bishop, 
having resigned the diocese of Ohio, over which he 
had presided for many years; he accepted the elec- 
tion; and the diocese of Ilinois, thus completely 
organized, was received as part of the American 


Church. , 
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When several such dioceses are formed at the Cnar. a 
Same time, and in the same neighbourhood, and 


mutually agree to respect each other’s limits, and 
to unite, to a certain extent, in mutual good offices 
and legislation for the good of the whole, the case 
is still stronger. This was substantially the case 
at the formation of the elder dioceses of the Ame- 
rican Church. ; 

@. xxvi. Was the territory of the United States 
free from obligations to other Bishops ? 

“A. Yes: the authority of the Bishop of Lonaon 

was, in fact, relinquished: the actual Bishop of 
London signed the first letter of the English 
Bishops, in answer to the application for the Epis- 
copate, and made no objection to the new arrange- 
ment. ’ 
_ Q. xxvii. But were there not Romanist Bishops 
in the country? a 

A. Even if there had been, the schismatic cha- 


racter of the Romish Church is such, that it may — 


be doubted, whether Bishops in”Communion with 
her haye mission at all; but, in fact, there were 
none. It was not until 1790, after the complete 
organization of the American Church, that the 
Pope undertook, by virtue of his usurped authority, 
to erect the whole of the United States into one 
diocese, the see of which he fixed in Baltimore. In 
August of that year, Dr. John Carrol was conse- 
crated the first Bishop of Baltimore, and, in 
December, he arrived in his pretended diocese.* 


1 Brent. Biographical Sketch of the Most Reverend John 
Carrol. Baltimore, 1843, p. 113. 


®. xxviii. But were there not Methodist Bishops 
in the country, who had, or claimed jurisdiction? 

A. There were two persons connected with the 
Methodist society who called themselves Bishops ; 
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‘Part but they had, as such, neither orders nor mission ; 
- and one of them, in fact, no orders at all.. Dr. 
Coke, one of these persons, was a presbyter of the 
Church of England, who had permitted himself to 
be ordained “a superintendent,” by the Rev. John 
Wesley, another presbyter of that Church. Mr. 
Asbury, the other of these pretended Bishops, had 
no orders, but what he had received from his col- 
league, by whom he had been ordained deacon and 
elder, and consecrated Bishop. 


1 Westey, Letters of Orders to Coke. To all to whom 
these presents shall come, John Wesley, late fellow of Lin- 
coln College, in Oxford, presbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land, sendeth greeting: z 


Whereas, many of the people in the southern provinces 
- of North America, who desire to continue under my care, 
' and still adhere to the doctrine and discipline of the Church ~ 
| of England, are greatly distressed. for want of ministers to — 
administer the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, according to the usage of the same Church; and, ~ 
whereas, there does not appear to be any other way of sup- 
plying them with ministers— 

Know all men, that I, John Wesley, think myself to be 
providentially called, at this time, to set apart some persons 
for the work of the ministry, in America. And, therefore, 
under the protection of Almighty God, and with a single eye to 
his glory, I have this day set apart as a superintendent, by 
the imposition of my hands, and prayer, (being assisted by - 

w other ordained ministers,) Thomas Coke, doctor of civil law, ~ 

a presbyter of the Church of England, and a man whoni I 

judge to be well qualified for that great work. And I do 
hereby recommend him to all whom it may concern, as a 
fit person to preside over the flock of Christ. In testimony 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this second — 
day of September, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-four. 

Joun WeEsLEY. 


@. xxix. Is there any other objection, which is 
taken to the mission of the American Bishops ?’ 

A. The Romanists pretend that they can have 
no mission; because they are heretics and schis- 
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matics, and also,’ because they have received no 
mission or jurisdiction from the Pope; whom they. 
assert to be the sole source of both. * : 

@. xxx. What answer do you give to these 
objections ? > * ae? 

A. To the first, we say, that the American 
Church is not heretical, since she receives the 
Nicene Creed; which was declared by the General 
Councils to be the faith. To the second, we say, 
that she is not schismatical, since she has never 
_ separated from, or refused communion with, any 
pure Church. Nay, she has never even separated 
from the Church of Rome, which is herself schis- 
matical, by the very act of refusing communion 
with the English ‘and American Churches upon 
frivolous and, in fact, smful grounds. As’ to the 


third, we say, that the Pope is not the source of | 


mission or jurisdiction; that, in fact, he becomes a 
schismatic, by setting up that unfounded claim, 
and refusing communion -with those who do. not 
acknowledge it. 


@. xxxi. What pretence is there for this claim 


of the Pope? 


A. It is part of what is called the Papal supre-° 


macy, and rests on the notion that the Pope, as 
Bishop of Rome, is the successor of St. Peter, who, 
the Romanists say, had supreme authority given 
him in the Church, so that the other Apostles de- 
rived their mission and authority through him. 

®. xxxii. What is it necessary that they should 
establish to make out this claim ¢ 

A. Four things. First, that St. Peter had such 
a supremacy among the Apostles, that they and 
all other Bishops derive their mission and authority 
through him. Second, that it was intended that 
St. Peter should have successors in this office or 
supremacy. Third, that St. Peter was Bishop of 
Rome. Fourth, that the supremacy was so united 
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Parr- to the bishopric of Rome that his successor in one — 


Matt. xvi. 
18, 19. 


Matt. xviii. 
18. 


office is his successor in the other. 
@. xxxiii. Had St. Peter any such supremacy ? 
A. No; the Romanists pretend to ground the 


notion on sundry passages of Holy Scripture; such” 
as those in which our Saviour directs St. Peter to — 


strengthen his brethren, and to feed His sheep, or 


which mention our Lord’s teaching the people out — 
of Peter’s boat, and some others of a similar cha-— 


racter. But the obvious meaning of all these texts 
is not to their purpose, because it has no relation 
to the right which they assert. They are, in fact, 
only able to wrest them to their purpose by reading 
them in the light of their interpretation of a single 
text, which is the only foundation of the claim. 


That text is, “I say also unto thee, That thou art 


Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church: 


and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. ~ 


And, I will give unto thee, the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven: and: whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” 
This text would certainly bear the interpretation 


the Romanists put upon it, were there-any evidence 
‘that it had been so interpreted at the time. But, 


unfortunately for them, the evidence is all the 
other way. ; 

@. xxxiv. Can you show from Scripture, that 
the text, which you have just cited, did not give 


St. Peter such a supremacy, that all Bishops must 


derive the mission and authority from him? 

A. Yes. These words are only a promise of a 
future gift; and in a subsequent passage, in the 
same Gospel, the same promise was renewed to all 
the Apostles equally. On that occasion, our 
Blessed Lord, after directing that he who will not 
hear the Church shall be regarded as a heathen 
and a publican, added these words, “Verily, verily, 
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I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, Cmar. 
shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever ye shall, ‘4 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” But A 
both these promises were fulfilled together, when yom x: ~ 
our Saviour gave, not only to St. Peter, but to all 
the Apostles jointly, their Commission, in words 

of present grant, and of signification the most 

extensive that can be conceived: “As my Father 

hath sent Me, even so send I you. And when he 

had.said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto 

them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whosesoever 

sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and _ 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

Again; He also spoke equally to them all, when 

He said, “All power is given unto Me in heaven matt. xxviii, 
and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all*1™ 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, | 

‘and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 

them to observe all things, whatsoever Ihave com- 

manded you: and lo, Iam with you always, even \ 
unto the end of the world. Amen.’’ It seems per- 

fectly clear, from these passages, that all the Apos- 

tles received both their mission and orders directly ae 
from our Blessed Saviour himself, and not through 

St. Peter; a fact which entirely overthrows the 

Romish explanation of their favourite text. . More- 

over, there is no instance in the whole of the New 

Testament of any one Bishop deriving his jurisdic- on 
tion through St. Peter; although it appears by the 

sacred volume, that Timothy and ‘Titus derived 

theirs through St. Paul. ecclesiastical history 

tells us of Bishops of Rome placed by St. Peter, but 

even in this St. Paul appears to have acted with him. 

But if he had not, and St. Peter had commissioned 

some Bishops alone, that is no more than is known 

to have been done by the other Apostles, especially Gal. i 1, and 

St. Pauland St. John, who certainly derived neither xxviii. Jobn 

their orders nor their mission from St. Peter. 9 
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@. xxxv. Had St. Peter any successors pecu- 
liarly his, and in an office different from that held by 
the other Apostles? Se 

' A. St. Peter does not appear to have held any 
office different from the other Apostles, or to have 
differed from them at all, except in a primacy of 
honor,-in virtue of which he is always named first 
in the list, and which was in-its nature, strictly 
personal. He could, therefore, have had no suc- 
cessors in an office which he never held. It is 


-remarkable, too, that all the texts on which the 


Romanists rely for the supremacy of St. Peter, 


have some special relation to his person; and in 
none of them-is any mention made of successors, 
or of perpetuity, while our Blessed Lord expressly 
promised to be with the whole body of the Apostles 
until the end of the world, which implied that in 
the office, which they held jointly and equally, they 


_ were to have successors until the end of the world. 


~ @. xxxvi. Was St. Peter Bishop of Rome ? 
A.-There’ is no Scriptural evidence that. St. 
Peter was at Rome; and he certainly did not go 
there until after St. Paul. There is, however, sufii- 
cient evidence im ancient authors, that he was at 
Rome and suffered martyrdom there; but it is not 
certain that he was ever Bishop of Rome. On the 
contrary, some of the old Ecclesiastical writers tell 
us, that he himself consecrated no less than three 
Bishops of Rome, whose names are all included in 
the lists of the Popes. Now only one of these can 
have been, in any proper sense, a successor of St. 
Peter, unless we suppose, without evidence, that 
St. Peter was Bishop of Rome, and resigned that 
office during his lifetime. If he did so, he either 
retained his supposed supremacy or he did not; 
if he did, then the supremacy is not annexed to 
the see of Rome; and he who was in that see at 
the death of St. Peter, had no more claim to it 
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than any other Bishop; and so of all his successors. 


If St. Peter resigned his supremacy, it is strange 
that no mention is any where made of so remark- 
able an event, as one which subjected the whole 
College of Apostles, including their Prince, to a 
new Primate who had never seen the Lord: 


' Barrow. Treatise on the Pope’s Supremacy. Suppo- 
sition II. Sect. 7 and 8. If it be objected, that the Fathers 
commonly do call Bishops-successors of the Apostles ;. to 
assail that objection we may consider, that, whereas the 
Apostolical office virtually did contain the functions of 
teaching and ruling Gop’s people ; the which, for preserva- 
tion of Christian doctrine, and edification of the Church, 
were requisite to be continued perpetually, in ordinary 
standing offices ; these, indeed, were deriyed from the “Apos- 
tles, not properly in the way of succession, as by universal 
propagation, but by ordination, imparting all the. power 
needful for such offices, which, therefore, were exercised by 
persons during the Apostles’ lives, concurrently, or in-sub- 
ordination to them, even as a dictator, at Rome, might create 
inferior magistrates, who derived from him, but not as his 
successors; for, as Bellarmine himself telleth us, there can 
be no proper succession~ but im respect of one preceding ; 
but Apostles and Bishops were together in the Church.. 

The Fathers, therefore, so in a large sense call all Bishops 
successors of the Apostles; not meaning that any one of 
them did succeed unto the whole Apostolical office, but that 
each did receive his power from some one (immediately or 
mediately) whom some Apostle did constitute Bishop, vest- 
ing him with Apostolic authority, to, feed the particular 
fiock committed to him, by way of ordinary charge ; accord- 
ing to the sayings of that Apostolical person, Clemens Ro- 
manus: ‘‘ The Apostles preaching in regions and cities, did 
constitute their first converts, having approyed them by the 
Spirit, for Bishops and deacons, of those who should after- 
wards believe, and having constituted the aforesaid (Bishops 
and deacons) they, withal, gave them further charge, that if 
they should die, other approved men, successively, should 
receive their office; thus did the Bishops supply the room 
of the Apostles, each in guiding his particular charge, all 
of them together, by mutual aid conspiring to govern the 
whole body of the Church.” ; 

_In -which regard it may be said, that not one single 
Bishop, but all Bishops together, throughout the whole 
Church, do succeed St. Peter; for that all of them in union 
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Parr together, have a universal sovereign authority, commen- 
. 


Y ®, xxxvii. Is it certain that St. Peter conse- 


surate to an’ Apostle. 


crated the three first Bishops of Rome ? 


‘ Z 


A. No. Eusebius says that Linus, the first of 
them, obtained the Episcopate after the martyrdom 
-of St. Peter and St. Paul, and that he held it 
twelve years, and transferred it to Annencletus, in 
the second year of the reign of Titus. If his 
‘account be correct, there must have been an inter- 
val between the death of St. Peter and the conse- 
cration of Linus of several months. But, notwith- 
standing Eusebius, the prevailing opinion is, that 
St. Peter consecrated three Bishops of Rome. 

@. xxxviii. What is the authority for the belief 
that St. Peter consecrated the early Bishops of 
Rome? . | 

A. Irenzeus and Tertullian, who both lived in 
the second century, near two hundred years before 
Eusebius, and St. Clement, himself the thir 
Bishop of Rome, as reported by Ruffinus.t ; 


' Barrow. Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy. Suppo- 
sition IV. Sect. 1. Ecclesiastical writers do affirm, that 
St. Peter (either alone or together with St. Paul) did con- 
stitute other Bishops of Rome; wherefore, St. Peter was 
never Bishop, or did not continue Bishop there. | 

Trenzeus saith, that “the Apostles founding and rearing 
that Church, delivered the Episcopal office into the hands 
of Linus :” if so, how did they retain it in their own hands, 
or persons ; could they give and have? 

Tertullian saith, that St. Peter did ordain Clement. Isip. 
sect. 5. It is reasonable to understand those of the ancients, 
who call Peter, Bishop of Rome, and Rome the place, the 
chair, the see of St. Peter; as meaning that he was Bishop 
or superintendent of that Church, in a large sense, because 
he did found the Church by converting men to the Christian 
faith ; because he did, in virtue both of his Apostolical office, 
and his special parental relation to that Church, maintaina par- 
ticular inspection over it, when he was there; which notion 
is not new; for, of old, Ruffinus affirmeth that he had it 
not from his own inyention, but from tradition of others: 
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“Some, saith he, inquire how, seeing Linus and Cletus Cmap. 


- were Bishops of the city of Rome before Clement, Clement 
himself, writing to James, could say, that the see was de- 
livered to him by Peter; whereof, this reason has been 
given us; viz., that Linus and Cletus were, indeed, Bishops 
of Rome before Clement, but Peter being yet living;-viz., 
that they might take the Episcopal charge, but he fulfilled 
the office of the Apostleship.” 


- Q. xxxix. Supposing St. Peter to have been 
Bishop of Rome, and to have been the fountain of 
‘mission and jurisdiction, what evidence is there 
that the Bishops of Rome are his successors in the 
office of dispenser of mission and jurisdiction ? 


Il. 


A. There is none.. For many centuries no such S¢e Pt. ti ch 


claim was made by the Bishops of Rome, and the 
existence of such a right would be inconsistent 
with the general course of history, and with the 
eanons of the General Councils of which notice 
has already been taken. : 

@. xl. The remarks which you have made on 


the mission and jurisdiction of the American _ 


Bishops, appear to apply more particularly to 
those Bishops whose dioceses lie within the origi- 
nal territory of the United States. ‘Do they also 
‘apply to the territories acquired since 1783? 

A. Not fully. Lousiana, Florida, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, were all acquired from 
nations in communion with the Church of Rome. 
Much of the territory included in them was within 
the dioceses of Romish Bishops. Some portions 
of it were not so included ; other portions, although 
nominally included in some diocese, were really 
uninhabited wildernesses, which have been colo- 
nized from the older portions of the United States, 
by persons who did not acknowledge the jurisdiction 
of the Romish Bishops, and over whom no jurisdic- 
tion was practically enforced. ‘To these two 
classes of places, the wee which we have laid 
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down, seems to apply. But there remain places 

in which the title of American Bishops to jurisdic- 

tion must depend upon the schismatic character of 

the Romish Church. . 
®. xli. How is that Church schismatic ? 

A. We are not now speaking of that formal 
schism, which consists in setting altar against altar 
within the same diocese, but of that virtual schism 
by which a diocese may cut itself off from the com- 
munion of the Catholic Church,-as the Donatists 
did. The Donatists were orthodox in the faith, 
but they were schismatics, because they refused 
communion with the true Catholics, on account of 


that which the Donatists accounted laxity of- disci- 


pline. The Romanists refuse communion with all 
Churches which do not acknowledge the pretended 
universal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. 
They are, therefore, precisely in the condition of 
the Donatists,t within whose dioceses, the Catho- 
lic Church never hesitated to send Bishops.? 
Moreover, the services of the Church. being cele- 
brated in a tongue “not understanded of ‘the peo- 
ple,’ are unprofitable, and she offers only a muti-_ 
lated Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, concerning” 
which it may be doubted, whether it is a Sacrament 
at all. Certainly, it is not “duly ministered 
according to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things 
that, of necessity, are requisite unto the same.” 
Besides, in this Sacrament, she professes to reite- 
rate the one great sacrifice, and to offer a direct ~ 
and original propitiation for sin. Lastly, both her 
Sacramental and other services are complicated 
with idolatrous addresses to the Blessed Virgin 
and other saints. For all these reasons it is impos- 
sible that her services can be joined in by true 
Catholics. Yet she, formally or virtually, refuses 
communion on any other terms. She is thus 
clearly schismatic on several grounds. True Ca- 
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tholics, therefore, may, and in fact must, hold 
their separate assemblies in places which are 
within the dioceses of Romish Bishops, or what 
would be their dioceses, did not their schism destroy 
their mission and jurisdiction. “They must have, 
therefore, priests of their own, who must be under 
the ‘authority of Bishops, who -will be the true 
Bishops of the country. 


_ 1 Hook. Ecclesiastical Biography. Life of Pope Gregory 
the Great. The Bishop of Constantinople was at this time dis- 
tinguished in the East by the title of ceeumenical or universal 
patriarch; and Gregory found that he had so styled himself, 
over and over again, in a judgment which he had lately given 
against a presbyter arraigned of heresy, and which, at the 
request of Gregory, he had transmitted to Rome. - At this 
Gregory took the alarm, and forgetting all other cares, as 
if the Church, the faith, the Christian religion, were in 
imminent danger; he despatched, in great haste, a messen- 
ger, with letters to Sabinianus, his nuncio at Constantinople, 
charging him, as he tendered the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, to use his utmost endeavours with the emperor, 
with the empress, and, above all, with the Bishop himself,his 
beloved brother, to divert him from ever using the proud 
the profane, the anti-Christian title of universal: Bishop, 
which he had assumed, in the pride of his heart, tothe 
great debasement of the whole Episcopal order. The nun- 
cio in compliance with his orders, left nothing unattempted, 
which he thought could make any impression on the patri- 
arch, assuring him, that unless he relinquished the odious 
title, which had given so great offence to Gregory, he would 
find in him a formidable antagonist, not to say, an irrecon- 
cilable enemy. But the patriarch was not a man to be 
easily frightened; and, therefore, told the nuncio, that, in- 
deed, he was sorry his most holy brother of Rome should 
have taken any umbrage at so inoffensive a title, since he 
could have no just reason to take any; but as it had been 
bestowed, and bestowed by so great a council, not on him 
alone, but on him and his successors, it was not in his 
power to resign it, nor would his successors stand to his 
resignation, if he should. As for the emperor and the 
empress, they declared that they would be in no way con- 
cerned in that affair. However, the emperor wrote on this 
occasion, to Gregory, but it was only to exhort him to live 
in peace with the Bishop of the imperial city, lest a misun- 
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Part derstanding between them, in particular, should be attended 


with a general misunderstanding between the East ana the 

Gregory received, at the same time, the emperor’s letter 
and an answer from his nuncio, informing him that he had 
by no means been able to prevail on the patriarch to-quit 
his new title, and that he seemed disposed to maintain it at 
all events. Gregory was greatly concerned at the obsti- 
nacy of the patriarch, as he styled it; but more to find that 
the emperor had at all interfered in the quarrel. He, there- 
fore, wrote again without loss of time to his nuncio, order- 
ing-him to renew his remonstrances with the patriarch, and 
if he still found him inflexible, toseparate himself from his 
communion, that the see of Peter might not seem to con- 
nive at his pride and ambition. As to his living in peace 
with his most holy brother and colleague, agreeably to the 
desire of the emperor, he declares that he has nothing more 
at heart; and that would his most serene lord only oblige 
his beloved brother, as in justice he ought, to renounce his 
new title; he would have, thereby, the merit of establishing a 
lasting peace between the two sees, and preventing the evils 
which he seemed to apprehend from their disagreement. 
Ife closes his letter with the following remarkable words: 
“Tt is very hard that, after we have parted with our silver, 
our gold, our slaves,.and even our garments, for the public 
welfare, we should be obliged to part with our faith too; 
fot to agree to that impious title, is parting with our faith;’” 
so that the-title of universal Bishop was, according to Gre- 
gory, heretical in itself; and, in his opinion, none could 
either assume it, or acknowledge it im another, without 
apostatizing from the faith. Sabinianus, the Pope’s nuncio, 
communicated to the patriarch the contents of this letter as 
soon as he received it. But the patriarch was so far from 
yielding, that, on the contrary, he loudly complained of 
Gregory for thus opposing, with so much warmth, a title 
which none but himself thought, or could think, in the least 
derogatory to the authority of any other Bishop or patri- 
arch. Hereupon, the nuncio, pursuant to the express order 
of Gregory, renounced his communion. 

Gregory, finding that all the endeavours of his nuncio 
proved unsuccessful, resolved to write no more to him, but 
immediately to the patriarch himself; he said, he had 
hitherto declined, least he should be obliged to find fault” 
with a man, of whose sanctity and virtue he had ever © 
enterta‘ned the highest opinion. He wrote to him, ac- 
cordingly, a long letter, loading the title of universal 
patriarch, or Bishop, with all the names of reproach and 
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ignominy he could think of; calling it vain, ambitious, pro- Cap. 


fane, impious, execrable, anti-Christian, blasphemous, infer- 


nal, diabolical ; and applying to him that assumed it, what ~-+)— 


was said by the prophet Isaiah of Lucifer, ‘Whom do you 
imitate,” says he, ‘‘in assuming that arrogant title? Whom 
but he who, swelled with pride, exalted himself above so 
many legions of angels, his equals, that he might be-subject 
to none, and all might be subject to him?” It was, then, in 
the opinion of Gregory, imitating Lucifer, for any Bishop to 
exalt himself above his brethren, and to pretend that all other 
Bishops were subject to him, himself being subject to none. 
And has not this, been, for many ages; the avowed pretention 
and claim of the Popes? ‘ We declare, say, define, and 
pronounce it to be of necessity to salvation for every hu- 
man creature to be subject to the Roman pontiff,” is a decree 
' issued by Boniface VIII., four hundred and fifty years ago. . 
“The Apostle Peter,” continues Gregory, “was the first 
member of the universal Church. As for Paul, Andrew, 
and John, they were the heads of particular congregations ; . 
but all were members of the Church under one head; and 
none would ever be called universal.” The meaning of 
Gregory is obvious; yiz., that the Apostles themselves, 
though heads of particular congregations or Churches, were, 
nevertheless, members of the Church universal, and ‘none 
of them ever pretended to be the head of the whole Church, 
or to have power and authority over the whole Church, that 
being peculiar to Christ alone. This agrees with what he had 
said before, addressing himself to the patriarch; viz., “If 
none of the Apostles would be called universal, what will 
yu answer on the last day to Christ, the head of the Church 
universal? You, who, by arrogating that name, strive to 
subject all his members to yourself?” For it was not the 
tare title of universal Bishop that thus alarmed Gregory, 
put the universal power and authority which he appre- 
‘hended his rival aimed at in assuming that title. Gregory 
adds: ‘‘ But this is the time which Christ Himself foretold ; 
the earth is now laid waste and destroyed with the plague 
and the sword; all things that have been predicted are 
now accomplished ; the king of pride, that is antichrist, is 
at hand; and, what I dread to say, an army of priests is 
ready to receive him; for they who were chosen to point 
out to others the way of humility and meekness, are them- 
selves now become the slaves of pride and ambition.” Here 
Gregory treats the Bishop of Constantinople as the fore- 
runner of antichrist, for taking upon him the title of uni- 
yersal Bishop, which he pretends to have been rejected by 
one of his predecessors, aoe to him, and in him, 
3) 


) Pint to all the Bishops of the Apostolic see, by no less a council ( 
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than that of Chalcedon. But he was therein certainly mis- | 


taken. “ 
Gregory wrote at the same time to the emperor, and the 


empress Constantina, inveighing, throughout both letters, — 


against his most holy brother, (for so he styled him,) as one 
who strove by a most wicked attempt to enthral the whole 
Church, as one equal in pride to Lucifer himself, as the 
forerunner of antichrist, &c.; repeating here what he “had 
written to the patriarch himself. He begs the emperor, in 
the name of St. Peter, to control, by his authority, the un- 
bounded ambition of a man, who, not satisfied with being 
Bishop, affected°to be called sole Bishop of the Catholie 
Church. It was, therefore, according to Gregory’s way of rea- 
soning, the same thing to be ¢alled universal Bishop, and sole 
Bishop. He alleges several reasons to convince the empe- 
ror, that, in the Church, there can be no universal Bishop ; 
and the following among the rest: “If there were a uni- 
versal’ Bishop, and he should err, the universal Church 
would err with him :”’ which was evidently supposing every 


Bishop, even a universal Bishop, to-be eapable of erring.— 


Vol. V. pp. 895-399. 

2-Brineuam. Antiquities-of the Christian Church. Book 
II..Chap. xii. 23. During the time of the schism of the 
Donatists, many new bishoprics were erected in very small 
towns in Africa; as appears from the Acts of the Collation 
of Carthage, where the Catholics andthe Donatists mutually 
charge each other with this practice; that they divided sin- 
gle Bishoprics sometimes into three or four, and made 
Bishops in country towns and villages ‘to augment the num- 


bers of their parties. Thus, in one place, we find Petilian, 


the Donatist, complaining that the Catholics had made four 
Bishops in the diocese of Januarius, a Donatist, to- outdo 


them with numbers. And, in another place, Alypius, tha — 


Catholic, orders it to be entered upon record, that a great 
many Donatist Bishops, there mentioned, were not ordained 
in cities but only in country towns or villages. ‘To which 


Petilian replies, that the Catholics did the same; ordaining © 


Bishops in country towns, and sometimes in such places 
where they had no people: his meaning is, that in those 
places all the people were turned Donatists, and for that 
very reason the Catholic Bishops thought themselves obliged 
to divide their dioceses, and ordain new Bishops in small 
towns; that they might outdo the Donatists, both in num- 
ber and zeal, and more effectually labour in reducing the 
straying people back again to their ancient communion with 
the Catholic Church. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


’ ; ie 
OF THE INTERNAL CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
CHURCH. ; , 


@. i. Upon what principles is the internal con- ae 


stitution of the American Church founded? = 


A. It is founded upon two great principles. —W— 


One of these is of Divine origin; that the. power 
of ordination and the chief government of the 
Church are vested in Bishops. The other is of 
human origin; that the power of the Bishops must 
be checked by that of the Clergy and laity. 

@. ii. How is the first of those principles 
applied? 

A. By placing each-diocese under the care of a 
Bishop who has the exclusive power of ordination, 
andthe chief judicial authority of the diocese, with 


the rights of visitation and inspection. In the 


united Church it is applied im uniting all the 
Bishops into one body, which is a co-ordinate 
branch of the General Convention; without whose 
assent no action of that body is binding. 

@. iii. How is the second principle applied ? 

A. By placing on each diocese a standing commit- 
tee, consisting sometimes of clergymen only, and 
sometimes of clergymen and laymen, but always 
elected by the votes of the Clergy and laity, without 
whose assent the Bishop is prohibited from ordain- 
ing, and who constitute generally his council of ad- 
vice. It is further applied by limiting the exercise 
of the judicial functions of the Bishop, so that they 
cannot be exercised without the concurrence of pres- 
byters; to whom a portion of judicial authority is 
given, sometimes as assessors to the Bishop, some- 
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Parr times as a court whose action is a condition pre- 


iil. 


¢ 


cedent to his. In the legislative department all au- 
thority is, in each diocese, committed to a mixed 
convention of ‘Clergy’ and laity. In the United 
Church, the same principle is applied by. placing in 
the General Convention, a House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, co-ordinate to the House of Bishops, with- 
out whose assent no action of that body is binding. 

©. iv. How are the relative rights of the Clergy 
and laity secured ? . 

A. By giving to each a negative upon the other 
in all legislative action, whether in the General or 
the Diocesan Conventions. The mode of doing so 
is, that a small number of persons are authorized 
to call for arvote by orders. . The clerical and lay 
members of the body then vote separately, and un- 
less a majority of the two concur nothing is done. 
In the election of a Bishop, a matter which is 
entirely committed to the: regulation of each Dio- 
cesan Convention, the general, if not universal, 
practice is for the Clergy to nominate a candidate 
whom the Jaity either reject or confirm. 

®. v. How are the rights of. individual dioceses © 
secured ? 

A. By giving them, in the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, an cqual representation; and by 
authorizing each diocese to call for a vote by dio- 
ceses: when the voice of each is equal, whether the 
number of its deputies present be large or small. 

@. vi. Upon what principle is this done? 

A. Upon several. In the ancient Church, the 
diocese seems to have been considered as the unit, 
and accordingly, in all councils, the votes of all 
Bishops who only at that time voted in councils 
were equal. Again, the American Church is a 
union of dioceses, not of individuals. Moreover, 
looking at the subject in the light of expediency, it 
is not considered right that a large diocese should 
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attain such a position, as, by its large representa- Cuar. 
tion, virtually to govern the whole Church. . ¥ 
Q.. vii. What are the boundaries between the au- 
thority of the General Convention and that of the 
Diocesan Conventions ? 
A. They are not well ascertained, Sarthe than 
that the General Convention shall*have exclusive 
authority in matters relating to the Prayer Book 
and to the trial of Bishops, the Diocesan Conven- 
tions in matters relating to the election of Bishops, 
and the trial of presbyters and deacons. In other 
matters, the practice has been for each to legislate 
on any subject, not expressly allotted to the other, 
which might seem to require attention. So long as 
the canons of the two Toles can stand together, 
both classes are respected. What would be the 
result in case of collision, or by what rules such a 
case would be decided, it is impossible to say, . 
since nothing of the kind has yet occurred. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE RELATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


@. i. WaT are the relations of the Church and 
the State in the United States? 

A. They are entirely independent of each other. 

@. ii. What do you mean by independent ? 

A. That each society has a right to regulate its 
concerns without reference to the will of the other. 

®. iii. But has it not been said, that, in a 
Christian country, Church and State are two names 
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Part for one society, because both are composed of the 
* game members? ~ ~ ; : 
A. It has been so said; but it is not true. In 
the first place, the two societies are not composed 
of the same members theoretically. In the second 
place, they are not composed of the same members 
practically. In the third place, if they were com- 
posed of the same members, that would not make 
them one society. 
@. iv. Why are they not composed of the same 
members theoretically ?. ae 

A. Because there are in every State unbaptized 
children, and even adults, who are not members of. 
the Church, and excommunicated persons who are 
hardly such. On the other hand, the Church in 
every nation is a part of the Church Catholic; and 
every member of that Church is, for the time, a 
member of that branch of it within whose bounds 
he may at any time be found; although he may be 
an alien, or even an enemy to the State within 
whose territory it is placed. 

@. v. How are they not practically composed of 
the same members ? 

A. Because there are, in every nation, numbers 
of persons who have, at most, a nominal but un- 
practical connexion with the Church. Besides in 
every country in which any freedom of opinion is 
allowed, there will be many open dissenters from 
the Church. 

Q. vi. Have any experiments been made to bring 
about an actual existence of identity between the 
members of the Church and those of the State ? 

A. Yes; and in three different modes. One, 
that of compelling, by persecution, all persons to 
unite themselves with the Church. In Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy, this course has been successful, 
so far as externals are concerned. The Puritans 
of New England took a second mode by confining 
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the rights of citizenship to those persons who were ney 
nominal members of that which they were pleased 

to call the Church. But the experiment failed, eo 
although the aid of the first mode was called in, 
not very sparingly. The third mode is, tha which 
the English» government is now adopting; it is 
that which is called comprehension, and consists in 
compelling the Church to modify her doctrines, so - 
as to comprehend all the opinions which are enter- 
tained by any member of the State... 

Q. vii. What are the objections to the fist of © 
those modes ?° 

A. There are several. It degrades. the Church 
as a body, by making her use the. civil sword for 
the purpose of persecution ; it introduces the State 
into a position for which she is: not fit, that of a 
judge of doctrines; it mjures both, by making hy- 
pocrites ; persons to save their lives profess union 

“with the Chur ch, while they are, in secret, her bitter 
enemies. The result of the whole is 4 general 
looseness of morals. 

®. viii. What are the objections to the second 
mode ? 

A. The same as to the first; with the additional 
one, that it has never been found to succeed. The 
coercion not being stringent enough to make men 
hypocritical members of the Church, makes them 
bitter enemies to both the Church ond the State ; 
and the whole terminates in the overthrow of the 
system. 

@. ix. What are the objections to the third 
mode? 

A. It makes the State virtually the judge of 
doctrine; or, more accurately speaking, it involves 
a denial that there is such a thing as objective truth, 
and thus deposes the Church from her “ authority 
in controversies of faith.” Moreover, it deprives 
her of the power of exercising discipline, without 
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Parr the consent of the State; for if the State is to lose 
nae citizen by excommunication, she will claim a right 
' "to be consulted about excommunication. 

@. x. Can you briefly state an objection which 
applies to all three modes? . 

A. Yes. They all involve the idea of tyranny 
over men’s consciences. The two first, over the 
consciences of those without the Church; the last, 
over those of the members of the Church. 

Q. xi. Suppose that, by any of these modes, or 
by any other, it were brought about, that all the 
inhabitants of the territory of some particular 
nation were members both of the Church and of 
the State; would it follow that the Church and 
State were-one society ? 

A. It would not. - The Chureh in a particular 
nation is only a branch of the Church Catholic; 
which: is one entire society, extending far beyond 
the bounds of any particular nation, and including 
many persons who are not members of the State. 
Consequently the members of the State in a par- 
ticular nation, can never be the same with the 
members of the Church. 

@. xii. Is that your only reason for saying 
that, in the supposed state of things, the Church 
and State would not be one society ? : 

A. No. For a society is one, not only by the 
identity of its members, but by the identity of its 
objects, its organization and its officers. The ob- 
jects of the Church and State are different. That 
of the Church is to promote the eternal salvation of 
all men, as well those who are not as those who 
are her members. That of the State is to promote 
the temporal welfare of her own members. Their 
organizations are different. That of the Church 
being, in some degree, of Divine appointment, and 
therefore, immutable, cannot be accommodated to 
promote the objects of the State without any refe- 
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rence to which it was originated. That of the Cmar. 
State is developed from time to time by circum-. Y* _ 
stances in conformity with the exigencies of the "Se 
time and place. Each is adapted to its particular es 
purpose, which is the carrying on the business of 
the society to which it belongs, with reference to 
the object of that society. Hence it has never 
happened, and never will happen, that in any 
country, the organizations of. the two societies -are 
the same. Lastly, the officers of the-two societies 
must, for the most. part, be different men; because’ 
the qualities which fit a man for office in one of . 
the societies, are very apt to unfit him for it in the 
other; and because the duties of the two sets of 
officers are both so extensive and engrossing, as to 
occupy the whole man, and leave him no time to 
attend to the duties belonging to the other class. 

@. xiii. What approach has been made, in the 
United States, towards an identity of the members 
of the Church with those ofthe State? ails 

A. In the United States, the members of the 
Church are a small minority of the citizens, so 
that the whole theory is utterly inapplicable to our 
condition, even if it were true. Moreover, the 
State, happily, repudiates the notion of any iden- 
tity or union between Church and State, as heart- 
ily as.the Church. 

®. xiv. You distinguish between identity and 
union; do you refer to any theory of Church and 
State, other than that which we have been dis- 
cussing ? 

A. I refer to what is called the alliance of 
Church and State. 

@®. xv. Explain ? 

A. The alliance of Church and State proceeds 
upon the theory, that they are two distinct, so- 
cieties ; which have entered into an agreement to 
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Parr aid each other in the performance of their respective 


duties. 

BE —\—’_. @. xvi. How can the State aid the Church in © 
the performance of her duties ? 

A. The State is supposed to aid the Church in 
several ways. For instance, by providing for the 
support of the Clergy, and for defraying other 
expenses incidental to the duties of the Church, as 
those connected with public worship, or religious 
education. The State also sometimes attempts to 
aid the Church, by adding the terrors of civil disa- 
bilaties and temporal penalties to the censures of 
the Church. The state also aids the Church, by 
protecting her in the enjoyment of her property, 
and by defending her public assemblies from violent 
or indecent disturbance. S aee 

@.. xvii. How does the Church aid the State 
in the performance of its duties ? 

* A. By promoting, as true religion always will, 
the temporal welfare of all who embrace it; by 
enforcing the duties of peace and civil obedience, 
and by drawing down the blessing of Almighty 
God, upon the communities within which it flou- 
rishes. : 

@. xviii. What are the objections to such an 
alliance ? 

A. They are many. Thus, the Church has no 
right to receive contributions forced from unwilling 
unbelievers by the terrors of the law, in order to 
relieve her believing members from their sacred 
obligation of contributing towards carrying on the 
warfare of the Lord against the world and the 
devil: a duty which they ought to regard, as it 
really is, a very high privilege. 

The temporal disabilities and penalties added to 
Church censures are, in fact, inconsistent with the 
true nature of such censures, which ought to be 
addressed to the religious feeling only, and with 
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the tests by which the ancient Church tried the sin- Car. 
cerity of penitents. Such penalties or disabilities fur-, ‘+ 


nish a temporal motive to affect an unreal penitence ; 
while the object of the ancient Church always was, 
by making the price of the return to Church privi- 
leges disagreeable and difficult, to try the strength of 
the religious desires of penitents for such privileges, 
against temporal inconveniences and humiliations. 

The protection of the property and the assem- 
blies of the Church, is a duty which the State owes 
to the members of the Church, ‘as she does similar 
duties to all her subjects, as they are such; and it 
can, therefore, furnish no basis, no consideration, 
as the lawyers say, for any bargain in which the 
State can exact any thing from the Church in ex- 
change for such protection. On the other. hand, 
the Church can exact nothing of the State, for the 
performance of her part of the supposed contract, 
because it is all no more than her simple duty inde- 
pendent of any contract. 

@. xix. What have been found to be the conse- 
quences of such alliances ? RE ie 

A. The. State, in consideration of the provision 
for the expenses of the Church, claims a right of 
naming the individual clergymen who are to be 
the recipients of her bounty ; and, finally, that of 
making such appointments independently of the 
negative which it is the duty of the Church to 
retain upon all such appointments; because, without 
it, she can have no sufficient security for the faith 
or morals of her ministers. The State having once 
obtained this power, will not fail to use it for her 
own benefit, or even for that of the individuals who 
may from time to time wield her powers, without 
regard to the interests of the Church. 

Under pretence that she is bound to enforce the 
censures of the Church, she assumes the right to 
decide who are proper subjects of those censures, 
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Part and thus, indirectly, to decide what are the doc- 


Iil. 


trines of the Church. Hence, it has never occurred, 
where such a union existed between the Church © 
and the State; that the former was not cruelly 
oppressed by the latter. 

@. xx. But is it not the duty of the State to 
recognise the true Church? ; 

A. It is the duty of the State, as it is the duty 
of each individual who is a member of the State, to 
recognise the true Church ;. because it is his duty 
to believe in, and obey the Divine Revelation. 
But that is a duty which is between each individual. 
and Almighty God, or at most, between each indi- 
vidual ‘and the Church. It is just as much the 
duty of every individual, that his recognition should 
be sincere aud unforced, as that it should be made. 
Every step, then, taken by the State, beyond sim- 
ple recognition, is a violation of the true principles 
of the Church. Nor cana simple recognition take 
place, unless it is a true and real one, made heartily. 
and sincerely, because the State itself, that is, the 
people of the State, do sincerely and heartily believe 
in the existence and doctrines of the true Church. 
Unless such a recognition can be so made; it must 
be deferred until the component parts of the State, 
in their individual capacities, are brought over to a 
different mind. Until then, the want of such a 
recognition by the State is to be excused by invin- 
cible ignorance ; just as the want of such a recog- 
nition is excused in the case of the individuals. In 
other words, the recognition of the Church by the 
State is only a public and united expression of her 
recognition by the individuals who compose the 
State. The possibility of making it, then, depends 
on the fact, of whether the individual recognitions, 
of which it is made up, really exist. The duty is, 
in other respects, precisely parallel to the individual 
duty, and the non-performance of it, is excusable 
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on similar grounds to those which excuse fromthe Cuar. “ 


performance of the individual duty. Moreover, the 


duty, in both cases, is one for the neglect of which ~~ 


no man is accountable to any human authority. 
. @. xxi. But have not the Church and. State 
authority over the same matters? May not their 
decisions clash? In such a case, if they are inde- 
pendent of each other, who is to decide between 
them? ; 

A. They have both jurisdiction over the same 
matters; but their jurisdictions are for different 
purposes, and rest on different foundations. The 
State judges of actions as they are, or are not, 
civil wrongs, and affect the temporal welfare of her 
citizens. The Church judges of them as they are, 
or are not, sins, and affect the consciences of the 
actor. If the matter be merely a temporal one, 
touching this world’s goods, and its decisions clash, 
it is the duty of the Church to give way, so far. as 
relates to the actual disposal of the property. © But 
as relates to the conscience of the party, the 
Church has a right to insist.on his conforming to 
her laws, and to enforce those laws by merely eccle- 
siastical censures; of which, if they earry no tem- 
poral disabilities with them, the State has no 
right to complain. The individual must then choose 
between his Church privileges, and the exercise of 
‘the power which he derives from the imperfec- 
tion, misapplication, or perversion of the temporal 
laws. 

@. xxii. What are the actual relations between 
the Church and the State, in the United States? 

A. The Church professes obedience for con- 
science sake to the civil “‘ powers that be;’” they, 
on their part, afford her protection of her assemblies 
for public worship from interruption, in common 


with those of all sects and religions, and also the 
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Parr protection of the property of the Church in her 


corporate capacity, to the same extent, in the same 
manner with other property. 

@. xxiii. Does the Church desire any thing else 
of the State ? 

A. The Church desires no exclusive privileges 
of the State. She desires that, in common with all 
sects and religions, her sons may have the power 
of associating themselves into corporations, or 
legalized associations, with perpetual succession, _ 
for the purpose of more conveniently holding. the 
title to her houses of worship, and the other real 
estate which it may be necessary or convenient 
that she should hold in order to the carrying on 
her great work. 

@. xxiv. Why is that necessary? _ 

A. Because the courts of law require that all 
real property should belong to some person or cor- 
poration. If church property be intrusted to an 
individual, it is liable in his hands, or’ those of his 
heirs, to’ be perverted from Church purposes, and 
will, moreover, be liable for his debts.. There is in 
such a case no definite or ascertaimable person or 
persons, whom the courts recognize as interested in 
the matter and entitled to interfere, and demand 
their aid in preventing such perversion. ‘The diffi- 
culty can only be gotten over by giving a legal 
standing to some body of Churchmen, in whom the 
legal right to property may reside, and who will 
therefore be entitled to protect it in the courts. 

@. xxv. How are such corporations formed ? 

A. The right of forming corporations is regarded 
as belonging to the sovereign power. In Great 
Britain, it belongs to the Crown, the theoretical 
Sovereign ; in the United States, it is exercised by 
the legislative bodies. This right, so far as con- 
cerns the Church, is exercised in two different 
modes.. In some States it is necessary to apply to 
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the legislature for a special act of incorporation in 


each case. In others, power is. given to a certain, 


number of citizens to associate themselves into a 
voluntary corporation, with the usual privileges of 
a legal one, including that of holding property to 
a certain limited amount. Most of the States 
permit such associations for the purpose of main- 
taining public worship, to be formed in the easier 
mode; but in the case of corporations to hold pro- 
perty for the purposes of Church education, or for 
any Church purposes, other than the maintenance 
of public worship, the direct interference of the 
legislature must be sought. | 

Q. xxvi. Does the State do her duty to the 
Church in this matter ? 

A. The power of doing so belongs not to the 
General Government, but to what are technically 
called the States. Most,of these do their duty in 
this matter. Virginia is distinguished by her ob- 
stinate refusal to permit the existence within her 
~ jurisdiction of any corporation for the maintenance 
of public worship. New York has attempted to 


monopolize education, and will no longer give the 


right of conferring academical degrees to any other 
institutions than the State University; which ac- 
knowledges no Church or creed, and will not 
extend the benefit of its degrees to those educated 
in ‘any institution which does. There may be in 
other parts of the country some similar facts. 
They are evidences, wherever they exist, of a mis- 
guided hatred of religion, disguised as a morbid 
fear for religious liberty; against which it is, in 
fact, waging war. In general, however, the States 
are willing to do all that the Church ought to de- 
sire. 
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CHAPTER VI. 4 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TO THE STATE. 


@. i. Are the relations of the Church and State 

the same in England, as in the United States? 
A. No. In England there exists an alliance 

between Church and State, by means of which the 
Church is subjected to great evils. 

@. ii. What is the origin of that alliance? _ 

.A. From the time of Constantine, an alliance’ 
between Church and. State has existed throughout 
Europe. The kings, as well of England as of other 
nations, were always desirous to make the most of 
it for their own temporal advantage; the clergy 
every where desired to check their encroachments. 
This led to a perpetual struggle between the go- 
verning powers of the nations and of the Churches. 
The Clergy of each nation being unable to sustain 
this struggle against the governing power of that 
nation, there was formed a kind of union among all 
the Clergy of Western Europe. Of this union,’ 
the Bishop of Rome, who, to the possession of the. 
chief bishopric of the West, united the character 
of a temporal prince, was naturally the head. 
These circumstances gave rise to the papal power, 
and to many of the corruptions of Romanism. 
When, in the sixteenth century, a portion of the 
clergy of Europe opened their eyes upon the cor-- 
ruptions of the Church, they found that they could 
not get rid of them, without also getting rid of the 
papal power, by which they were sustained. ‘To 
effect this object, they called in the aid of the tem- 
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poral powers, which were always hostile to the Cue 


popes, and, as a protection against which their-pre- 


decessors had built up that very papal power. The ~~ 


sovereigns in many places, readily answered to the 
call, and almost every where availed themselves of 


the circumstances of the times to extend their 


power over the Church. : ; 


@. iii. What was the particular course of events 


in England ? 


A. Henry VIII, a profligate tyrant, was ac- 


tuated in his dislike of the papal power, by. pri- 
vate feelings as well as by the same interests which 
had impelled his predecessors in the same direction ; 
but not by any dislike to the doctrinal corruptions 
of the Romanists, which, in fact, he held. He deter- 
mined to throw off entirely the authority of the see 
of Rome. In this enterprise. he was not willing to 
rely solely upon that portion of the English Clergy 
who were seeking a. doctrinal reformation, and 
having it in his power, by a gross breach of 
faith, to force the whole body into his: measures, he 


determined to do so.. Before circumstances had ~ 


induced him to declare against the Pope, he had 
thought it his interest that Cardinal Wolsey, his 
prime minister, should be invested with the cha- 
racter. of papal legate, and it was -done with his 
full consent. But during the struggle between the 
medieval kings of England and the popes, a law 
had been made imposing heavy penalties on any 
clergyman who should recognise the authority of 
a papal legate, without a license from the crown. 
In the case of Wolsey, the form of the license 
had been omitted; the Clergy, however, recognised 
Wolsey’s character, not apprehending any dan- 
ger, since he was known to be the king’s favour- 
ite, to have been appointed with his approbation, 
and his legatine character to be fully acknowledged 
at court. Indeed, it is quite probable that the 
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Parr great body of the Clergy did not know that a 
Ill. formal license had not issued under the great 


seal; of which emblem of authority Wolsey. him- 
self, in the character of Lord Chancellor, was the 
keeper. Henry, however, did not scruple to avail 
himself of this technical advantage, and threatened 
every clergyman in England with total ruin, unless 


- the Convocation would acknowledge him to be the 


head of the Church in England. Notwithstandin 

‘their extremity, the Clergy refused to make suc 

an acknowledgment, unless with the qualification, 
“so far as is permitted by the law. of Christ.” 
The king was obliged to accept their acknowledg- 
ment with this qualification, and content himself 
with the determination to interpret it his own way. 
Care was taken, in the act of Parliament acceptmg 
the submission, to make no mention of. the qualifi- 
cation. Thus was annexed to the crown of Eng- 
land the title of “‘ Head of the Church.” . E 

@. iv. How long did that title continue ? 

A. During the reigns of Henry VIII. and his 
son Edward VI.; Mary, who reconciled herself to 
the Pope, formally renounced it; and Elizabeth did 
‘not resume it, nor has it been borne by any of her 
successors. A portion of the power: which the title 
expressed, they have, however, always retained. 

@. v. How is that? 

@. Elizabeth, early in her reign, put forth cer- 
tain injunctions, in which she undertook to explain 
the extent of her ecclesiastical authority, and thus 
vindicate the Church of England against the calum- 
nies of the Romanists. The substance of these in- 
junctions, touching this matter, was incorporated 
into the thirty-seventh article of the Church of 
England, where we read that “the Queen’s ma- 
jesty hath the chief power in this realm of Eng- 


‘ land, and other her dominions, unto whom the 


chief government of all estates of this realm, 
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whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes 


doth appertain, and is not or ought to be subject to 
any foreign jurisdiction.” Also, the same article, 
after expressly denying to the sovereign the minis- 
try of the Word and Sacraments, goes on to assert 
that the Church only attributes to the sovereign, 
“that only prerogative which we see to have been 
given always to all godly princes in Holy Serip- 


tures, by God himself, that they should rule all _ 


estates and degrees committed to them by God, 
whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and re- 
strain, with the civil sword, the stubborn and evil 
doers.” 


@. vi. Is there not some discrepancy- between. 


the two quotations which you have made? 
A. Yes: The latter, which explains the founda- 
tion on which the royal supremacy rests, goes no 


further than to assert the right of the State to-rule — 


over all persons committed to its charge, and is 
really nothing more than a proper rénunciation of 
the claims of the medizval Clergy to be exempt from 
all civil jurisdiction; but in the other passage, an 
additional principle is artfully introduced, by the 
insertion of the words “in all causes,’’ which really 
subjects the Church to the State. 

@). vii. How far is this subjection practically 
carried ? 

A. In order to understand that matter fully, it 
is necessary to understand how the Church of 
England is supported. 

@. viii. How is she supported ? 

A. The Clergy are supported by lands and 
tithes, or more properly speaking, corn rents. The 
tithes were a tenth part of the produce of the land. 
Their origin was this. The primitive Christians 
appropriated to God, for the support of His Church, 
one-tenth of their gains, which they offered at his 
altar. These offerings were applied to the pay- 
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ment of all the expenses, of whatever nature, whiel 
were necessary for the maintenance and propaga 


“tion of religion, within the diocese. When pa 


rishes were invented, and dioceses split up, : 
liberty was allowed to every man, who possesse: 
an estate, and was willing to build a Church upor 
it, to appropriate the tithes of his estate, that is 
the tenth part of its produce, to the support of th 


- clergyman appointed to serve such Church, t 


whom the estate, the tithes of which were so appro 
priated, became a parish. The owner of the estat 
was also permitted to name the clergyman of th 
parish, subject to the approbation of the Bishop of 
the diocese. -This change produced. several effects 
it withdrew from the common funds of the diocess 
the tithes thus. appropriated to the priest of a, par 
ticular parish; and it changed the character of th 
tithes themselves, from a voluntary offering of th: 
cultivator of the land, to a permanent charge or 
the land itself, which the temporal law soon recog 
nised and enforced. The lands of the. Church wer« 
given to her by the ancient owners for the support of 
particular bishoprics or (other) offices.. These land: 
and the tithes, which last are now changed int« 
corn rents, constitute the support of the Clergy of 
the Church of England. 

The other expenses of the Church, are met bj 
what are called “Church rates;”-that is, by ar 
annual tax on the property in each parish, impose 
by a vote at a meeting of rate payers. 

@. ix. Do the representatives of persons wh 
built Churches, and set apart the tithes of thei 
estates for the support of the parochial clergymer 
still retam, in England, the right of naming th 
minister of the Church which their respective 
ancestors-built and endowed ? 

A. They do, and that right is vendible: it i 
known to the law of England as an advowson 
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Moreover, the crown claims to be the founder of Cxar. 


_all Churches and ecclesiastical offices, which cannot EY, 


be shown to have been founded by some one else, 
either directly or by the inference drawn from long: 
possession or exercise of the advowson. By means 
of this claim, the crown has the nomination to a 
very large number of benefices, both dignities and 
- parishes.’ In fact, the crown nominates to all the 
bishopries, all the deaneries, about half the canon- 
ries, and one-tenth of the parishes. The nomi- 
nations to the other benefices, are some in the hands 
of Bishops, some in those of other ecclesiastical. 
‘persons, or corporations, some in those of lay cor- 
porations, the greater number in those of private 
men. But all are held by those who claim them 
as patrons, constituted such by the temporal law. 

®. x. Does the Church of England possess all 
the property which she once held? 
_ A. No: a large proportion of the tithes was in 
papal times appropriated to the monasteries and 
other ecclesiastical corporations, who were to pro-: 
vide for the performance of the pastoral duties. 
At the Reformation, all the tithes belonging to the 
monks passed into the hands of the crown. Many 
of them were granted to laymen. These are 
rightly said to be émpropriated. Others were given 
to Bishops or other dignitaries in exchange for 
lands of greater value than the tithes. Much land 
was also taken by the crown either by way of 
exchanges disadvantageous to the Church, or with- 
out any pretence of equivalent. 

®. xi. Does* not the alliance between Church 
and State require that the State should protect the 
property of the Church? 

A. Yes; but this article does not appear to have 
been well observed in England. . 

©. xii. You said that it was necessary to know 
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Part something of the mode of supporting the Church in 


England, to understand the manner in which the 
royal supremacy has been exercised. Can you 
now explain that matter ? ; 

A. Yes; the royal supremacy, like other parts 
of the royal authority, has passed into the hands’ 
of parliament, which has, under that pretence, 
assumed to itself a power of treating the property 
of the.Church as its own, and has exercised that 
power in three very remarkable instances. 

It has changed the boundaries and increased the 
number of the bishoprics, abolishing some. and 
establishing others, and distributing the property 
of all at its pleasure. ; ; 

It has abolished some of the other dignities, and 
diminished the income of others, appropriating 
their property to the support of the parochial 
ministers. - : 

It has changed the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the tithes imto corn-rents, to the great advan- 
tage of the land-holders, at.the expense of the tithe- 
holders. 

@. xiii. Were not these changes advantageous to 
the Church? ‘ 

A. Perhaps some of them were ; others certainly 
were not. But all were made without any consul- 
tation of the Church, and by a power external to 
her, and held by men of whom some were ker ene 
mies, and almost all indifferent to her. 

@. xiv. In what other modes is the royal supre- 
macy exercised ? 

‘A. Chiefly in three. First, the determination 
of ecclesiastical causes in the last resort, by a 
court appointed by, and deriving its authority 
from the crown. Second, the power of convening, 
proroguing, and dissolving the convocation, or 
legislature of the Church of England, with the 
further power of preventing that body, when in 
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session, from proceeding to any action without the 
royal license. Third, the appointment of Bishops. 
All these powers are vested in the crown by divers 
acts of parliament, but are, as I suppose, only bind- 
ing on the Church, by virtue of the royal supre- 
macy to which she has assented. 

@. xv. Have these powers been abused ? 

A. Every one of them. The right of deciding 
ecclesiastical causes, in the last resort, including 
causes which involve questions of doctrine, is vested 
in a court of lawyers, the members of which, are 
not required to have even a nominal connexion 
with the Church. The Convocation has never been 
allowed to sit for the despatch of business since 
1717. Bishops have been selected, in some in- 
stances at least, because they were known to hold 
latitudinarian doctrines, and to be obnoxious to the 
Church on that account. 

@. xvi. But when such-selections are made, do 
not the existing Bishops refuse to consecrate ? 

A. No; the law has received an interpretation, 
which makes the nomination of the crown absolute 
in reality, although not in form, and subjects any 


Archbishop or Bishop who shall refuse to conse-: 


crate any person whom he shall be required by the 
crown, in legal form, to consecrate, to heavy penal- 
ties. No prelate has yet been found with courage 
enough to risk those penalties. 

@. xvii. What does the Church of England get 
in exchange for all these disadvantages ? 

‘A. First, the protection of her property, after 
the fashion which has been explained. Second, the 
Church rates, granted annually by the votes of 
assemblies, in which those who pay have a right to 
vote, whether they are Churchmen or not; and 
which, besides being wrong in principle, are a fruit- 
ful source of litigation, heart burning, and unpopu- 
larity. Third, the enforcement of her excommuni- 


Cuap. 


_ Parr cations by temporal penalties, which is also wrong 
“*; in principle, and a serious disadvantage to her 
“Y—’ Fourth, seats in the House of Lords for her 
- Bishops, which is in itself but an equivocal benefit 
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and in practice leads toa positive evil by keeping 
the number of Bishops too small to perform their 
proper duties, and by occupying the time and atten: 
tion of those which exist about temporal matters. 
— @. xviii. Why then does not the Church of Eng- | 
land withdraw from so unequal an alliance ? 7 
- A. Because if she does she will no longer have 
the means of carrying on her work ; since the State 
would. not only withdraw the Church rates, as it 
would have a right to.do, but would seize upon the 
Church property, including, perhaps, even the 
Church edifices themselves. pty Se 
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Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England. | 


CHAPTER T. 


ON THE RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


~ @. 1. Waar is meant by Rites and Ceremonies? Onar. 


A. By Rites are meant religious observances, 
ordained by competent Authority. 
~ @,. 2. Why are they called Lites ?- 
A. Because they are fyzoi, i. e., prescribed or- 
ordered. : 
®. 3. What do you mean by Ceremonies? 
A. Solemn and sacred observances.* 


' Vossrus, Etymol. Lat. p. 89, in v. Verisimilius long’ 
Josephus Scaliger, qui censet cerimonias dici ab antiquo 
cerus, id est sanctus, unde in Saliari carmine cerus,.manus, 
id est, sanctus bonusque. Ita & cerus erit cerimonia, ut a 
sanctus sanctimonia, i castus castimonia. Sunt et ejusdem 
generis alimonia et querimonia. 


®. 4. In the terms Rites and Ceremonies, as 
here used, do you include the two Christian Sacra- 
ments ? 

A. No. These two Sacraments were “ ordained 
by Curist Himself;” but by Rites and Cere- 
monies, I here mean sacred and solemn observances 
appointed by lawful human authority. 

@. 5. What rules are to be observed by those 


who prescribe Rites and Ceremonies? 
33* (389) 
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1 Cor. xiy. 40. 
26. - 


Rom. xiv. 19. 
1 Cor. x. 31. 


Matt. xv. 9. 
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A. That they appoint nothing inconsistent with 
the Apostolic injunctions, Let all things be done 
decently and in order ; and, Let all things be done 
to edifying, and for the promotion of the glory of 
God. Hence, they must take care that the Rites 
which they ordain be reasonable and decorous 
and, as much as may be, in conformity with the 
ancient practice of the Universa] Church; and 
that Ceremonies, which are commandments of men, 
be not taught for doctrines, and enjoined as neces- 
sary to salvation.’ 


1-Fiooxer, LIL vo. 1. IV. 1.3. V.-v1. 2.- V. xxx. 2: 
F»Mason, in Christian Institutes, iv. pp. 433-460. 


@. 6. Whence do we ascertain the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 

A. From the Tables and Rules prefixed to the 
Book of Common Prayer, and from the Rubrics of 
the same. 

@. 7. What is meant by a Rubric ? 


A. Properly, a law written in red letters (rubris 
literts,) as the titles of the Old Roman laws, and 
the ritual directions in the Prayer Book formerly 
were. 

@. 8. When were these Rubrics drawn up? 

A. At the times of the promulgation of the 
Book of Common Prayer: in the reign of Edward 
VIL. in 1549, 1550, 1552; in that of Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1560; of King James I. in 1604; and at 
the Restoration of King Charles IT. in 1661. 

@. 9. By whom were these Rubrics framed? 

A. By Bishops and Presbyters of the Church. 

a. 10. Do you think yourself bound in con- 
science to observe them, where competent autho- 
rity; or the necessity of the case, does not exempt 
you from the observance ? 

“\. Certainly. 
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@. xi. On what authority do the Rubrics in the Cnar. 


American Church rest ? 


A. On that of the Church in Convention assemi- 


bled, which ratified the American Prayer Book. 


1 Tur Rarrricatron or tHE Boox or Common Prayer. By 
the Bishops, the Clergy, and the Laity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, in Convention, 
this 16th day of October, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine. 

_ This Convention having in their present Session set forth 
a Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra-. 
ments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, do 
hereby establish the said Book ; and they declare it to be 
the Liturgy of this Church; and require that it be received 
as such by all the members of the same; and this Book 
shall be in use from and after the first day of October, 


inthe year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred. and 


ninety. 

@. 12. You have specified the authority by 
which these Rites are ordered: but, 7m addition to 
them; may not the Ministers and members of a par- 
ticular Church adopt Ceremonies from ancient or 
foreign Churches; such Ceremonies having been. 


_appointed by. those Churches, as edifying and 


‘decorous ? 

A. No; no private person,* lay or clerical, may 
introduce any thing into a Church, on his own 
authority; it is not Ais province, but it is exclu- 
sively the office of the particular Church to which 
he belongs to decree the Ceremonies to be observed 
by its Members;° and whether such additional 
Ceremonies, as you have mentioned, be derived 
from ancient or from modern practice, they are 
equally innovations and usurpations of the autho- 
rity of the Church, and their introduction is equally 
irregular and presumptuous. It is not less an act 
of pride and disobedience in an individual to intro- 
duce into a Church what is not ordered by lawful 
authority, than to despise what 7s. 


N 
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Part’ ' [Enauisn] Boox or Common Prayer. Of Ceremonies. 
IV. Although the keeping or omitting of a ceremony, in itself 
Nov ~w considered, is but a small thing, yet the wi and con- 
temptuous transgression and breaking of common order and 
discipline is no small offence before God. ‘“ Let all things © 

be done among you,” saith St. Paul, “in a seemly and due 

order ;” the appointment of the which order pertaineth ‘not 
to private men ; therefore, no man ought to take in hand nor 

presume to appoint or alter any public or common order in 

Christ’s Church, except he be lawfully called and authorized 


| thereto. 

[ * S. Ava. Regula ad Servos Dei, 3. (i. p. 1273.) Nolite 
cantare nisi quod legitis esse cantandum; quod autem ita’ 

A scriptum est ut non cantetur, non cantetur. 7 


Hooxer, V. uxx1.7. We had rather glorify and bless 
God for the fruit we daily behold reaped by such ordi- 
nances as ‘His gracious Spirit enableth the ripe wisdom of | 
this National Church to bring forth, than vainly boast of 
“our own peculiar and private inventions, as if the skill of pro- 
fitable regiment had left her public habitation to dwell in 
retired manner with some few men of our liking; we make 
not our childish appeals sometimes from our own to foreign 
Churches, sometimes from both unto Churches ancienter 
than both are; in effect always from all others to our own 
selves ; but, as becometh them that follow, with all humility, 
the ways of peace, we honour, reverence, and obey in the 
very next degree unto God, the voice of the Church of God 
wherein we live. 


ie ad 6 


: CHAPTER II. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


@. 1. Bur may it not be said that—as these: 
Rites and Ceremonies are indifferent. things,’ and — 
may vary in different Churches, and very reason- 
ably and advantageously so,? and may be changed 
from time to time in the same Church—it is of 
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little importance whether we conform to them or Cmar. 

no? II. 
A. If this were so, there would be an end of Pec coed 

human authority.* Things indifferent are properly 

those. concerning which Almighty God has not 

spoken by any law, either for them or against: 

and indifference (ddvapopia) is the special character 

of the legitimate objects of human law, as distin- 

guished from divine; zo vowenoy &iéxavoy is, that é 


Gpyns ovdéy Scapéper, Stow 8 Oaveat, Seapéper. i. “a ce 


mediis rebus Lex posita est Obedientix.” Thus: 
the attitude of the body,and similar outward obser- 
vances in Public Worship, may in themselves be 
amatters of no great moment; (though even natural 
Reason tell us that certain states of the body are 
appropriate accompaniments and exponents of cer- 
tain affections of the mind,® and tend to general 
edification ;7 and for the recommendation of certain 
attitudes in devotion we have the authority of Serip-1 Luke xxii 
ture Example; and in the Public Worship of a Acts vit-6o. 
Church discrepancy is to be deprecated, and Uni- or iia, 
formity 1s greatly to be desired, as tending to 
promote Unity; and further, though this-or that 
particular ceremony may be.a matter of little 
moment, yet that some ceremonies there should be, 
is essential to the maintenance of Religion ;) but 
when express laws have been duly made concerning 
these things, we are no longer free to do or omit Bx, xxii, 28. 
them as we please; for Obedience to constituted 5°°*"* 
Authority is so far from being a matter of Indif- 2 Pet. i 10. 
ference,? that nothing is more destructive to ai tin i 4. 
Community, and nothing more displeasing to God, 2 im. i, 16. 
Who is the Author, not “of confusion but of peace, 1 Gee xin! $8) 
than its absence. Besides this, if these things be, Mait. ae 
as some allege, matters of indifference, nothing ® pees 
can be more frivolous than wranglings concerning 
them. In a word, the fruits of disputing, instead 
of obeying, are contempt of lawful authority, loss 
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Parr of time and labour, detriment of peace and charity, 
IV. and the neglect of the “weightier matters of the 
—— law.’ 


1 §, Avausr. ii. 186. 188. 291. (Epist. liv. Ixxxii.) 

Barrow, in Christian Institutes, iii. 157. F. Mason, 
ibid. iv. 463. 487. Bp. Sanperson, ibid. iv. 574. Byyenam, 
XVI. i. 15. f 4 

2 §. Inen. ap. Euseb. v. 24. The dapavia, In ceremonies 
in different Churches r7v éuovovay rs miotews ovviornow. 
S. Grec. Mag. Ep. i. 43. In una fide nihil officit Ecclesia 
consuetudo diversa. Hooxer, IV..x111. 3. : 

3 XXXIX Arrticres, Art. xxxiv. Of the Traditions of 
the Church. It is not necessary that Traditions and Cere- 
monies be in all places one, or utterly like ; for at all times 
they have been divers, and may be changed according to the 
diversity of countries, times, and men’s manners, so that 
nothing be ordained against God’s Word. Every particular 
or national Church hath authority to: ordain, change, and 
abolish Ceremonies or Rites of the Church, ordained only 
by man’s authority, so that all things be done to edifying. 

4 Prerace To [EneuisH] Book or Common Prayer, 
XXXIX Articuzs, Art. xxxiv. 

‘6 Aristor. Ethic. v. 10. S. Bernarp, Ep. vii. Canons 
of 1603. Can. xxx. Things of themselves indifferent do in 
some sort alter their natures, when they are either com- 
manded or forbidden by a lawful magistrate, and may not 
be omitted at every man’s pleasure, contrary to the law, 
when they be commanded, nor used when they are pro- 
hibited. ; 

Hooxer, V. vii. 2. Matters ritual are the just province 
of authority. 

6 Hooker, V. xxx. 2. When we make profession of our 
faith, we stand; when we acknowledge our sins, we fall 
down, because the gesture of constancy becometh us best on 
the one ; in the other the behaviour of humility.—V. ixvum1. 
3. Our kneeling at Communions is a gesture of piety: 
what doth better beseem our bodies than to be sensible 
witnesses of minds unfeignedly humble? 

7 Hooker, VI. i, 3. 

® XXXIX Arricirs, Art. xxxiv. F. Mason, in Christian 
Institutes, iv. 463, and notes. Bp. SanpErson, ibid. pp. 
557, 623, and W. Wall, ibid. p. 464. 

9 Hooxer, V. xxx1t. 1. By them which trouble us with 
these doubts, (1. e., concerning the propriety of wearing the 
surplice, and such like matters,)we would more willingly be 
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resolved of a greater doubt, whether it be not a kind of Cuar. 


taking God’s name in vain, to debase religion with such 


Il. 


frivolous disputes, a sin to bestow time and labour upon \+¥|—~* 


them. Things of so mean regard and quality, although 
necessary to be ordered, are notwithstanding very unsayoury 
when they come to be disputed of. _ 

_ Hooxer, III. rx. 3. Unto laws made and received by a 
whole Church, they which live within the bosom of that 
Church must noé think it a matter indifferent either to yield 
or not to yield obedience. Is it a small offence to despise: 


the Church of God? “My son, keep thy father’s command- 1 Cor. xi. 22. 


ment,” saith Solomon, “and forget not thy mother’s instruc-= 
tion ; bind them both always about thy heart.” It doth not 
stand with the duty which we owe to our heavenly Father, 
that to the ordinances of our Mother, the Church, we should 
show ourselves disobedient. Let us not say we keep the 
commandments of the one when we break the law of the 
other ; for unless we observe both, we obey neither. 


@. 2. You say we must obey these laws; and 
you acknowledge that these laws are human; do 
then human laws bind the conscience ? 

A. Not as human laws: nothing but the law 
of God can do so; but all human laws, which are 
not contrary to the Divine law, can and do bind 


Proy. vi. 20, 


the conscience indirectly, by virtue of the Divine Jamesiv. 11, 


law which commands us -to obey them. Thus, in 
the case supposed, we are bound to conform to the 


Rubric, because God says in His Word, “ Submit 1 Pet. ii. 18- 


yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s Ephes. vi. 5, 
sake.’’ For example, we are not bound in con- Caseeen 


Cy ; y on ‘7, Tit. iii. 1. 
science to kneel on account of any special virtue inp i 


the act itself ; but we are bound in conscience to. 
obey the lawful authority which enjoins us to do 
so.2 Thus, in obeying the Rubrics of the Church, 
we do in fact obey Gop; Cum Christo jubente ser- 
vis homini, non homini servis, sed Llli qui jussit ;* 
and in wilfully and obstinately disobeying them, 
we do in fact despise the Worp of Gop.* 


1 Bp. Sanperson’s Preelections and Sermons, i. 302. ii. 


177. iii. 10. Note in Christian Institutes, ili. p. 4. 
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2 XXXIX Arrietus, Art. xx. The Church hath power 
to decree Rites or Ceremonies. 


‘i 


+ —’_-—« 3. S. Avast. iv. 2018. 1028. 1056. y. 418. 


4 Hooker, V. vit. 4. Suppose we that the Sacred Word 
of God can, at their hands, receive due honour by whos 
incitement the holy ordinances of the Church endure open 
contempt? No; it is not possible that they should observe 
as they ought the one, who from the other withdraw unne- 


cessarily their own or their brethren’s obedience. 


» Ex. i. 16,17. 


Dan. ii.18. 
vi. 9. 

z Mace. i. 45. 
ii. 34. 

2 ‘Chron. xy. 

16. 


Luke ii. 49. 
Acts v. 29. 


Art. vi. 


Rom. xiii. 2. 
Matt. xvii. 
27. xxii. 21. 
xxiii. 2, 3. 
Luke iv. 16. 
xvii. 14. 
John x. 22, 
Acts ii. 15. 
i. 1. 


@. 3. It is not meant, I suppose, that we should 
obey every human ordinance, without reference to 
the nature of the thing commanded ? 

A. No; we are not to obey a human ordinance, 
iftit be plainly against the divine law; we are to 
obey Man for the sake of God, but we are not to 
disobey Gop for the sake of man. 

@. 4. But these Ceremonies of the Church are 
not enjoined in Holy Scripture ; and does not, in 
the language of the Church, “ Holy Scripture con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation ?” ‘ 

“A. Yes. ” Scripture contains all things neces- 
sary to salvation; and of these necessary things 
one of the very first is obedience to lawful autho- 
rity in all things not unlawful,’ that zs, in all 
things not contrary to the general laws of Nature 
and Reason, and to the positive ones of Holy Scrip- 
ture. And both the precept and example of our 
blessed Lord, Who was ‘obedient to the law for 
man,’’ is conclusive on this point.* 


' 8. Aucusrin. Ep. 36, tom. ii, p. 101. In his rebus, de 
quibus nihil certi statuit Scriptura divina, mos populi Dei 
vel instituta majorum pro lege tenenda sunt. 


S. Hirron. Ep. xxviii. ad Lucinium Beeticum. Ego illud 
te breviter admonendum puto, traditiones Heclesiasticas 
(praesertim que fidei non officiant) ita observandas, ut 2 
majoribus tradite sunt: nec alioram consuetudinem alio- 
rum contrario more subverti, Sed unaqueeque provincia 
sabe in suo sensu, et precepta majorum le, ges Apostolicas 
arbitretur, 


a fe 
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@. 5. But if Ihave a seruple of conscience as 
to the lawfulness of a ceremony, ought I to con- 
form to it? - 

A. It is true, certainly, that our conscience 
obliges us, even when it errs; but then it does | 
not exempt us from the guilt and punishment of 
error. Hence we must take all the care in our 
power, that our conscience may not err, but be 
rightly instructed and informed. And with this 
view we must consider, that lawful authority has 
pronounced a public judgment in favour of the 
Ceremony by ordering it: and in Christian cha- 
rity, humility, and discretion, we shall not be dis- 
posed to doubt that this public gudgment is worth 
more than our own private opinion. Our private 
conscience must remember that the public con- 
science is better than itself;* and it ought, there- 
fore, to endeavour to bring itself into conformity 
with it. Next, we must bear in mind, that the 
thing is established, and for the sake of peace 
ought not to be stirred by private persons, wethout 
urgent necessity; that the order, which enjoins 
the observance, is the judgment of the competent 
authority, to which, by God’s Word, we owe obedi- 
ence in all things not clearly unlawful,“ not only pom. siii.s. 
for wrath but also for conscience’ sake ;” that the 
command is clear, but our exemption is not so; 
(and “in dubdis rebus tutior pars est eligenda ;’’) 
and lastly, that there are many things which it Jer-xxxv.16. 
may not be expedient for others to command, in 20. 
which, notwithstanding, when they are commanded, 
it is very necessary for ws to obey.” . 


1 Hooker, IV. 1.12. Their sentences will not be greatly 
» 
o 


Purr 
AVS. 


——’ 


Rom. xiy. 5. 
23. 


1 Cor. xi. 16. 


Rom. xiii. 2. 


1 Cor. viii. 
13. 


Rom. xiy. 21. 
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regarded, when they oppose their me-thinketh to the Orders 
of the Church of England. : 


2S. Ava. c. Faust. Man. xxii. 75. Reum facit superio- 
rem iniquitas imperandi, innocentem subditum ordo servi- 
endi. } 
Bp. Anprewes on the Decalogue, p. 340. 


®. 6. But does not St. Paul say, ‘ Let every 
one be fully persuaded in his own mind ;” and, 
‘“‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin?” . 

A. St. Paul is there speaking of indifferent 
matters, that is, of matters not prescribed or for- 
bidden Sy God, and on which the lawful publie 
authority had pronounced no judgment, and in 
which, therefore, every one was at liberty to do 
what, in his own conscience, he thought best ,* but 
where such public authority Aas pronounced its 
judgment, he condemns those who resist it in the 
following words, “If any man thinks fit (Soxet) to 
be contentious, we have no such custom, neither 
the Churches of God:” and ‘“ whosoever resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” 


! Hooker, IV. ‘x1. 6, 7. 


@. 7. But if I give scandal or offence to others 
by compliance, am not I guilty of want of charity 
if I comply, when St. Paul says, “If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth;” and, “It is good to do nothing 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended or is 
made weak ?” 

A. St. Paul is speaking of things, by abstinence 
from which he sacréficed his own appetite and not 
public authority. The former is right, but not the 
latter. And, with respect to giving scandal, it is 
not possible for us to give greater scandal to the 
weak, than by teachmg them disobedience to 
authority by an example of resistance to it; and 


—" = an & wae - ae — _~nre 
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this too in a matter of Religion. This ts, indeed, Omar. 
to make our brother to offend. And this is to, ** 
give scandal, not only to our weak brethren, but to 

the strong, both among our fellow-subjects and our — 
governors; for our governors are brethren too, and 
something more, and obedience is charity too, and 
something more: and, lastly, it is to offend our 

own consciences, and to disobey God.t 


bs 


1 XXXIX Arricres. Art. xxxiv. Of the Traditions of 
the Church. Whosoever, through his private judgment, 
willingly and purposely doth openly break the Traditions 
and Ceremonies of the Church, which be not repugnant to 
the Word of God, and be ordained and approved by com- 
mon authority, ought to be rebuked openly as he that 
offendeth against the common order of the Church, hurteth 
the authority of the magistrate, and woundeth the consciences J 
of the weak brethren. 


Hooker, III. rx. 3: The laws thus made, God doth Him- 
self in such sort authorize, that to despise them is to despise 
Him. 

Bp. Tartor on Scandal, Life of Christ, 2 xiii. 7. 


@. 8. But may scandal be ever lawfully 
given? 
A. No. Scandal can never be lawfully given, 
but it zs not seldom unlawfully taken. <A scandal 
means a stumbling-block; and Christ Himself - 
was a stumbling-block to the Jews. The Phari- Luke ii 34. 
sees were offended (éoxavdaacdqcar) by His words, 1 Pet.ii.s. 
yet He did not desist from preaching.* St. Paul leg 
speaks of the offence of the Cross, yet it was Romin 5: | 
not to cease; and he says, “God forbid that [1 
should glory, save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Offence may be taken, where none is 
given; and offence not justly taken hurteth none 


but the taker. 


1 TuropuyL. in 8. Luc. xiii. Od rovro éoxonyoev 6 Xpe- 
ots, Ones py oxavdarton aitovs, GAA onws evepyeTnoy 


“Teroutae ae Vv Vir; 
lizant, nisi malam 


| Hooker, Iy. XIL. 


INDEX I. 


OF MATTERS. 


Aaron, his ordination, 91, 92. 

AxsoLutron, 141—154; its nature, 142; 
requisites for, and power of, 142. 144; |. 
effect of, 144; 147—149; no differ- 
ence on the subjeet between the Eng- 
lish and American Churches, 149; 
difference of practice, 149; how re 
ceived in the American Church, 151. 

_ Asus, takes not away the lawful use, 
215. 

ADVENT, the second, 43. 

Apvowsons, 384. 

Axrivus, his heresy, 108, 109. | 

AipAn, of Lindisfern, 174, 191. 

ALBAN, St., 171. ; 

ALEXANDRIA, Patriarch of, 129. 133. 

ANGELS of Churches, 106. 140. 

Anicetus, Pope, 185, 186. 

AntiocH, Patriarch of, 129. 133. 

ArocrypuaL Books, 69, 70; how read- 
in the English_Church, 69, 70; how 
in the American, 70. - 

Apostacy, what it is, 23. 

ApostTLes, meaning of the term, 92, 93; 
their offices, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, 110, 111; (see Bishops, Episco- 
pacy, Apostolic Succession ;) equality 
of, 287, 288. 294. 

AposToLic SUCCESSION, (sce Swecession,) 
in the Church of England, 216—234 ; 
in the American Church, 335. 

Apprats to Rome, 179—181, restrained, 

. 197, 198. 

ARK, the, 9. 34, 

ARMENIAN testimonies to Episcopacy, 
124. 

Articles, Thirty-nine, their character, 
207—212. : 

ARtTICULI CLERI, 198. 

Aspury, pretended Bishop, 354, 

Augustine, St., of Canterbury, 170-190. 

Avutioriry, its proper place and founda- 


tion, 393. 
34* 


Baptism, Sacrament of admission into 


the Church, 8, 9.20. 86, 87; its ef- 
fects, 8; Baptismal regeneration, 21, 
22; Sacrament of regeneration and 


~ remission of original sin, 145, 146; 


of infants, 146; against iteration of, 
240, 241; conditional form of admi- 
nistering, 240; schismatical, 240. 


Bernepicrion, Episcopal and Sacerdotal, 


bet ee 5 what it is, 158; of things, 
62. - 


‘BeErTHA, Queen, 181. 
Bisnops, (see Hpiscopacy,) meaning of 


the term, 96; necessary and repre- 
sentatives of the Apostles, 314. 98 
—110. 252—254; functions of, 29. 
110—124, 247; interpreters of the 
Scriptures, 29; the highest order of 
ministers, 95; derivation and mean- 
ing of the word, 96; successors and 
representatives of the Apostles, 98— 
110. 252—254; why not called Apos- 
tles, 99; how far presbyter and episco- 
pus are commutable, 100, 101, 102, 
103; existed at the close of the Aposto- 
licage, 104 ; had Apostolic power, 105 ; 
their succession authorized by our 
Blessed Lord, 106; universal for 1500 
years, 107, 108, 109; only succeed to 
the ordinary functions of the Apos- 
tles, 110; what functions are ordi- 
nary and what extraordinary, 110, 
111; are the only ministers of ordi- 
nation, 111—113. 250—252; neces- 
sity not anciently held to authorize 
an exception to that rule, 113 ; neces- 
sity cannot exist where there are 
Bishops, 114; chief pastors, 128; as 
Diocesans, Metropolitans, and Patri- 
archs, 125—134; notmore than one 
in a city, 128; benediction by, 161; 
centres of unity in their respective 
dioceses, 165; their functions, 247; 
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their pastoral character, 248, 249; 
the only ministers of ordination, 250 
—252; ministers of confirmation and 
of the consecration of Churches, 252; 
their equality, 254; not to intrude 
into each other’s dioceses, 261—263 ; 
their relation to their dioceses and 
to their presbyters, 263—266; their 
mission within their dioceses, 267— 
271; election of, 273; confirmation 
of, 274; whence they derive their 


special mission, 274; in what cases 


they may act beyond the limits of 
their dioceses, 276—281; the ground 
of that authority, 276—281; power 
of ordination inherent in their office, 
281; how the first Bishops of new 
dioceses are consecrated, 282; their 
authority divided into three parts, 
285; their equality, 287, 288. 297, 
298; necessary to the perfection of a 
Church, 314; and to its being, 314; 
indispensable to the government 
of-a Church, 321; and to the reyi- 
sion of a Liturgy, 332; consecration 
of, by three Bishops, 338—340; con- 
secration by one Bishop, 338—340 ; 
the grace of the Episcopate may be 
received by one who is not a priest, 
348, 


Bisnors or ENGuAnn, (see Church of 


England,) number of, at the Saxon 
invasion, ‘greater than at this day, 
173; see also 188; (see jurisdiction ;) 
division of their authority, 311; their 
correspondence on the subject of the 
American Hpiscopate, 331; their or- 
ders in the reign of Henry VIIL., un- 
disputed, 336; mode of selecting 
them, 384. 387; abuses, 387; com- 
pelled by the State to consecrate 
others. 387. 


Bisuors or IRELAND, their history, 340 


—342. 


BisHors, AMBPRICAN, consecration of 


Bishop Seabury, 324; of Bishops 
White and Provost, 332; of Bishop 
Madison, 336; of Bishop Claggett, 
336; organized as a House, 324; 
their Orders, Mission, and Jurisdic- 
tion, 335—366; trace their Eeclesi- 
astical descent from the Apostles, 
through both the English and Scot- 
tish lines, 336; orders thus traced, 
indisputable, 336; orders of the Hng- 


INDEX. 


lish Bishops in Henry VIII., the 
time undisputed, 336; Archbishop 
Parker’s consecration, 336; his Ec- 
élesiastical descent, 337; their Eecle- 
siastical pedigree, 336—344; its vali- 
dity not affected by the Romish objec- 
tions to the Ordinal, 345—351; their 
mission, 351—353; in the new terri- 
tories of the United States, 361— 
366; how elected, 368. 

BisHoprs of the Church of Rome, their 
oath to the Pope; (see Oath ;) are 
feudal vassals of the papacy, and 
peers of the Pope’s creation, 300; im 
America, 353 ; consecration of, by one 
Bishop, 338—340; in America, 353. 

Bontrace, III., Pope, 191. 232; VIIL., 
232. 

BritisH Cuurcu, 170—181. 

Bouts Papa, Unam Sanectam, 230; 
and in Coena Domini, 235, 236. 

Buus of Excommunication, 233. 236. 


CAERLEON, Bishop of, 172, 173. 184. 

CALVINIsTIc testimonies in favour of 
Episcopacy, 123, 124. ’ 

Canon Law, (see Councils, Decretals,) 
statement of, with respect to the pa- 
pal power, 229—332. > 

Canon of 1571, concerning preachers, 
214. ‘ ; 

Canons of 1603, their regard for anti- 
quity, 208; their rules for preachers, 
213, 214. 

Canon of Scripture, 62, 63, 64. 

Canonicau Books, 62, 63, 64. 

CANTERBURY, the Patriarchal See of 
England, 190. 

CarROLL, Romish Bishop, 353. 

CaraLogurs of Church governors, 108. 

CATECHISING, 74. 

CATHEDRAL Cuurcu, the Parish Church 
of the whole Diocese, 165. 

CaTHOLIc, 5, 6. 

CarHoLic Communton, what, 241—243. 

CarTHoLics, who, 6. 

CEREMONIES, (see Rites,) English Prayer 
Book upon, 392. 

Cuariry, Truth the greatest, 122. 

Curist, (see Jesus Curist.) 

CuurRcH, etymology and meaning of 
the word, 1. 174; names for, 1, 2; 
more than an assembly, 2, 3.315; a 
visible society, 3; of whom com- 
posed, 3; designations of the Church, 


INDEX. 


3; unity of the Church, 3, 4.. 36; 
holiness, 4, 5. 9; Catholicity, 5, 6; 
Apostolicity, 7; 8; mode of admission 
into, 8; its mixed cendition, 11; 
types of, 9, 10, 11; parables concern- 
ing, 9, 10, 11; visible and militant, 
9. 12. 20—26; why so called, 13; in- 
visible, 15; visible and invisible, not 
two Churches, 15; what promises be- 
long to the invisible Chureh, 17; 
what to the visible, 17; duties belong 
to the visible Church, 17; duty of 
Christians to belong to the visible 
Church, 20. 33; mode of admission, 
20, 21, 22; separation from visible 
Church, 22, 23; separation from visi- 
ble Church not final, 24; separation 
from the invisible Church, 26 ; visible 
Church has no visible head, 26. 28. 83; 
_ government of the Church, 27, 28; 
‘Church founded by Jesus Christ, 29 ; 
her dignity and glory, 29, et seq.; her 
glorious titles, 30; represented by 
marriage; true religion the charac- 
teristic of the Church, 31;- salvation 
only-in the Church, 33, 34. 38, 39; 
only one Church, 36, 37; prefigured 
‘by Eve, 37; Church before the Incar- 
nation, 40.; Catholic Church cannot 
fail, 42; but a particular Church, 
even a patriarchal Church, may, 48 ; 
invisible Church ¢annot err, 43 ; visi- 
ble Church waxes and wanes, 43,44; 
particular Churches may err, 44; so 
may councils, 44; Church at large, 
what it is, 48; how it ratifies the acts 
-of Councils, 48; keeper and witness 
of Holy Writ, 62; interpreter of Holy 
Scripture, 72. 85; errors in the Church, 
43, 44. 85; definition of the Church, 
31—33; her constitution, 2. 4. 8. 27, 
28; one or united, 3; how her unity is 
maintained, 3; (see Unity ;) notes of 
the Church, 13, 14; invisible, 15; 
not two Churches, 15; Church the 
Body and Spouse of Christ, 30. 35, 
86; on errors in the Church, 42—60. 
85; Catholie Church cannot fail, 42; 
discipline, (see Keys,) a note of the 
Church, 135; the depository of grace 
and the house of discipline, 147; has 
aright to regulate ceremonies, 153; 
likened to a sea, 169. 316; commu- 
nion and unity, 162. 289—243. 303— 
306; rational what, 314; imperfec- 


Ms 


tion of, 314; how it can exist in an ~ 


imperfect state, 315; cannot consist 
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of laymen only, 316; difference be- | 


tween a Church and an assembly, 


315, 816; relations of Church and- 


State, 369—379; same in England, 


' 379—888; its object, 372; not the 
same society with the State, 370; 


why, 3870—373; cannot enter into 
alliance with the State,-373; why, 
373—376; concurrent jurisdiction 
with the State, 377, ‘ 


CuurcH, AMERICAN, her. doctrine of 


absolution, 149; ‘her practice, 149 
—153; has a right to regulate her | 


own practice, 154} her origin and _ 


early history, 307—318; her origin, 
307; why not the most numerous 
denomination in the United States, 


307—309 ; how introduced into New. 


England, 309; formerly established 
in Maryland and Virginia, 310; hsw 
supplied with Clergy before the Ame- 
rican Revolution, 310; how governed, 
311; former authority of the Bishops 
of London, 311; the basis of that 
authority, 313; its termination, 313; 
effects of the American Revolution 


on the Heclesiastical position of the 


Church, 318; condition of the little 


national Churches, to which that. 


event gave rise, 314; their want of 
organization, 316; bound by the 
Ecclesiastical Law of the English 
Church, 316—318; history of her or- 
ganization, 318—335; two prinéiples 
in her government, Divine and hu- 
man, 320; effect of the Divine prin- 
ciple on her organization, 321; her 
condition before the formation of the 
present government; 321; her inter- 
nal bonds of union at that time, 322; 
mode in which the diocesan organi- 
zation was developed, 322; her go- 
vernment depeloped from what re- 
mained of the old government, 323; 
organization of diocesan Conventions, 
$22. 325; principles of that organi- 
zation, 825; necessity for a General 
Convention, 326; its development, 
327—335; fully organized in 1789; 
334; but not upon proper princi- 
ples, until 1808, 334; her internal 
constitution, 367—369; founded on 
two great principles, 367; inde- 
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pendent of the State, 379; her re- 
lations with the State, 369, 370; her 


relations with the State particularly, 
377—379. 


INDEX. 


into the hands of Parliament, 386; 
how it is exercised, 386, 387; what 
the Church gets by the royal supre~— 
macy, 387 ; why she does not throw 
it off, 388. 

Cuurcn or Rome, (see Rome. ) 5 

Cuurcues, who is their real owner, 
220; their consecration, 221. 

Cuvrcues, suberbicarian, (see Suburbt- 
carian.) 

CuurcH Rates, 384. , 

Cuiaaeett, Bishop, his consecration, * 
336. 

Cierey, their authority in matters of — 


; . Cuurcna or Enewann, her Catholicity, |: 
= 169, 170; ber origin, 170—173; had 
z Bishops before Augustine, 171, 172, 
173; independent of Rome before 
: Augustine, 173—181; older than that 
--_ * of Rome, 173; did not receive Chris- 
tianity from Rome, 174; mission of 
Augustine, 181—190; her Bishops in 
unbroken succession from the time 
of the Apostles, 170, et seg. ; indepen- 


¢ 


(201—204. 225 


dent of Rome, 170- 199; a true branch 
of the Catholic Church, 169, et seq.; 
237—243 ; her Reformation restora- 
tive, 199-215; not.a new Church, 
200; under popery was a Church, 
though an erring one, 203; her pri- 
mitive character, 200—203; her con- 
tinuity, 204; her regard for anti- 
quity, 200—215; her scriptural cha- 
racter, 208. 211. 213.225; her respect 
for authority, 213; not bound to reject 
every thing which she has in com- 
mon with Rome, 214; how far she 
admits private judgment, 213; her 
visibility fiom the Apostolic ages, 
237; the Apostolic 
succession of her’ Bishops, 216—224 ; 
why she recognises Roman Catholi¢ 


orders, 222. 238; her conduct towards | 


the reformed communions, 222; her 
priesthood and sacrifice, 223, 224; 
her ordination, 216—224. 335; did 
not separate herself from the Church of 
Rome, 225—237. 355; her Catholicity 
acknowledged by Romanists them- 
selves, 207; did not separate from 
the Catholic Church, 237 ; admits the 
Baptism and the Holy Orders of the 
Church of Rome, 338; communicates 
in faith and prayers with the whole 
world, 241; communicates with the 
Catholic Church from the beginning, 
242: not heretical nor schismatical, 
354, 355; her relations with the State, 
379—888; history of her subjection 
to the State, 351; royal supremacy, 
381—387 ; her doctrine, respect to it, 
382, 383 ; how her Clergy are support- 
ed, 383, 384; church rates, 384; has 
been deprived of much of her proper- 


ty, 385; royal supremacy has passed | 


Compton, Bishop, his 


doctrine, 75—78; origin of the name, , 
88; necessity of, 89—93. 314—316; 
in what sense all Christians are 
priests, 89, 90; no man may invade 
their office, 91; lawful call, 91; the 
necessity of ordination and mission, 
91—93; who may send them, 93; 
must have authority from Christ, 93, 
94; by way of ordination, 94; grace 
received by them at ordination, 94. | 
216; three orders, 95—98. 216. 246 ; 
these have existed from the time of 
the. Apostles, 97; how far Presbyter 
and Episcopus are convertible terms, 
100, 101; Bishops, the only ministers 
of ordination, 111—113 ; in England, 
172; number of nonconforming, in 
1559, 222; (see Priest, Ministry, Or- 
ders ;) how they are to be transferred 
from one diocese to another, 267; ne- 


_cessary to the being of-a Church, 


314—316; how ——— in Eng- 
land, 383-384. 


CLERGY, AMERICAN, wheuee supplied 


before the Revolution, 
maintained, 310; how appointed, 
311; how governed, 311; their li- 
cences, 311; how transferred from one 
diocese to another, 267; their orders, 
mission, and jurisdiction, 336. 


310; how 


CoLuTHvs, case of, 112. 
Coxe, pretended Bishop, 353, 354. 
Common Prayer, 162, 163; set forms 


of, 167, 168; Books of, (see Index Lf,) 
Paul IV. and Pius IV. offered to con- 
firm, 227; adoption of the American, 
335 ; ratification of, 391. 


| Coanrunton of Churches, (see Unity.) 
Communton, Houy, remission of sins in 


the, 148. 151—154. 
Keclesiastical 
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pedigree, 341; the channel of sueces- 
sion to the English, acest and 
American Bishops, 342. 

ConrrrMatIon, 161; ; hanédinfion mn, 161. 

Conscience, 397, 398. 

ConsTaNTINOPLE, Patriarch of, 133. 

ConstTITUTION OF CLARENDON, 198. 

ConvVENTIONS, diocesan, 323; their or- 
ganization, 322—325; principles on 
which organized, 325; their constitu- 
tion, 368. 

ConvVENTION, GENERAL, reasons of the 
necessity for one, 326; history of its 
development, 327—335; principles 
upon which the first met, 328; its 
meeting and composition, 329; its 
business, 329; what it did in the 
matter of the Episcopate, 329; of the 
Prayer Book, 330; of a constitution, 
330; convention of, 1786, 331; its 
second meeting at Wilmington, 331; 
the doings of that meeting, 331; of 
1789, 333; forms a constitution, 334; 
organizes a House of Bishops, 334; 
becomes the first constitutional Gen- 
eral Convention, 334, 335; its action 
in that capacity, 335; its constitution, 
367—369 ; its powers, 369. 

ConvocaTion, 386, 387. 

Counciis, use of, 28. 44, 45.85; may 
err, 44; what they are, 46, 47; Eeu- 
menical council, what, 47; j provin- 
cial councils, 47; convocation, 47; 

_ General Convention, | 47; General 
Councils, how many, 48, 49; 50; what 
is.meant by a council’s being gen- 
erally received, 50; names of the 
General Councils, 50, 51; pretended 
General Councils, 52, 53; acts of the 
Council of Nice, 53; of the Council 
of Ephesus, 54; of ‘the first Council 
of Constantinople, 54; of the Council 
of Chalcedon, 55 ; ; authority of Coun- 
ceils, 44, 45. 84, 85; reverence of 
Gregory the Great for the first four, 
182 ; (see Indew IT.) 

Counc of Arles, 172. 178. 

———— Chalcedon, 50. 55. 206. 

Constantinople, 50, 51. 54. 


206. 
— Ephesus, 51. 54. 182, 183. 
186, 
— Nice, 53. 176. 200. 206. 
Sardinia, 172; 179. 
— Trent, not a general coun- 


cil, its illegality, 208—211; its en 
208—212; its anathemas, 234. 
Councin, Pseudo, General, 51—53. 
of Trullo, 183. : 
Covenant, Solemn league, and abjura- 
tion of, 195. 5 
Cyprus, case of we Church in, 182— © 
184.. : 
Daviw’s, St., Bishops of, 175, 176. 
Dracons, third order of the ministry, 
95; their name and office, 95; deriva- 
tion and meaning of the word, 96; 
their functions, 246 ; may not officiate 
beyond their proper dioceses, 266. 
Decrerats of Dionysius Exiguus, Isi- 
dorus, and Gratian, 228; of others, 
229. 


Dixotx, Abbot of Bangor, 175. 

Diocresr, meaning of the word, 127; 
how boundaries of, determined, 276; 
how formed, 282—284. 

Diocesan Episcopacy, 125—134. 258. 

Discrexine of the Church, 13, 22, 23. 
135—141 ; a note of the Church, 135; 
its institution and aims, and obliga- 
tion, 185—152. 

.DissENTERS, 57—61. 

Distripurtion. of Ecclesiastical power, 
125. . 

Donatists, 222, 238. 241, 243, 362. 
366. 


Easter, time of keeping, 174. 186. 
EccuesiA, its meaning, 2; of Athens, 2. 
- permixta (see Church.)  — 
in Episcopo, the maxim illus-— 
trated, 171, (see Succession.) 

Bean asueie Booxs of Scripture, 
69, 70 

Hocnestastrcar Law of England bind- 
ing on the American Church, 317. 

ELizABETH, Queen, excommunicated by 
the Pope, 227. 235; refused the title 
of head of the Church, 382; her in- 
junctions, 382. 

Empire, Roman, its divisions, how pre- 
paratory to the polity of the Church, 
126—133. 

Episcopacy, (see Bishops,) Divine in- 
stitution of, 98—110 ; all heretics and 
schismatics anciently agreed about 
it, 108; evidence of its divine ap- 
pointment and universality, 115— 
121; Lutheran, Arminian, and Cal- 
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yinistic testimonies in favour of, 123, 
124; necessary to the perfection of a 
Church, 314; indispensable to its go- 
vernment, 321. 
Eriscopacy, Diocesan, 125—134. 
Eprscopts, 100. 106, 107. 
Eve, a figure of the Church, 37. 
Eviwence, internal and external of 
Scripture, 66. 
Evit men in the Church, 9. 15. 
Exposrrors of Scripture, 75—84. 


Faruers of the Church, authority of, 
~ 80.82. 
Fiveres, 88. 95. 


GuNERAL Counctts, (see Councils.) 

GENERAL CoNVENTION, (see Convention, 
General.) 

GOVERNMENTS, how originated, 319, 
320; two-elements in, 320; difference 
between civil and Ecelesiastical, 321. 

GRACE, gratis datur, 184. 

Grecory I., Pope, 170—190, his decla- 
ration irreconcilable with later claims 
of the papacy, 234. 295. 297. 300. 
(see Index IT.) 

@Recory VIL., Pope, 193; his dictatus 
pape, 231; canonized | and landed 
by the Church of Rome for deposing 
Henry IV., 300. 


Heap of the Church, no visible, earthly, 


26 ; (see Jesus Christ.) 

HEATHEN, condition of, 41; duty of 
Christians towards them, 41. 

Henry VIIL., his acts in Heclesiastical 
matters, 198, 199; his -character, 
198; excommunicated by the Pope, 
235; how he made himself head of 
the Church, 381. 

Heresy, what it is, 23. 55; all error not 
heresy, 56; in what the sin consists, 
56; language of Scripture, 56; differ- 
ence between heresy and schism, 57, 
58; heretics not in the visible Church, 
23. 60; in what sense this is true, 24. 
60 ; duties of Churchmen towards he- 
retics, 61. 

Heretics, how far in the visible Church, 
23, 24. 60; duties towards, 61; for- 
merly agreed with the Church in one 
point, that of Episcopacy, 108. 

HILpeBRAND, (see Gregory VII.) 

Houiness or tHe Cuurcs, 9, 10. 33. 


? 
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Hoty Guost, His office in ordination, 
93; the Author of Episcopacy, 109. 

Homr.tes, 208, 209. 

Human Laws, 395; how they bind the 


conscience, 388. 395. 397. 
Human TeAcuine, 75—79. 


INDIFFERENT THINGS, 393. 

In Sortie, 29. 

Intercession, 154—166; what it is, 
155. 

INTERPRETATION, (see Scripture.) 

IscHyras, case of, 112. 

IrAty, Diocese of, distinct from Rome, 
130. 


JAMES I., 209. 

JeRopoam, an example of schism and- 
heresy, 58. 

JERUSALEM, Church of, the mother of 
all Churches, 182. 

Jesus Curist, the only Head of the 
Church, 26; faith in Him the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Church, 
32; the object of the faith of the 
Church both before and after His 
coming, 40; the Church His House, 
30; His Body, 15. 30. 35. 39; His 
Spouse, 15. 26. 36; He is the second 
Adam, 37; the great Apostle, 91. 933 
and founder of the Apostolic and 
Episcopal office, 106; how he governs 
the world, 28, 29; His office in abso- 
lution, 143; in intercession, 153; in 
benediction, 160 ; His commission to 
St. Peter, and in him to all the Apos- 
tles, 289294 ; never instituted a su- 
preme visible "héad of the Church, 
299; is the Rock on which the Church 
is built, 289—291. 

Jews, the librarii of the Christians, 63. 

JOHN THE Baptist, his Baptism, 222, 
223. 

Jupas, Baptism by, 220. 222. 

JUDGE, no one living infallible, in con- 
troversial causes, 83. 

JURISDICTION, division of, 125. 260: a 
word sometimes used for mission, - 
254; distinguished from power of 
order, 259; origin of it, in the sense 
of authority to govern, 260; origin 
and meaning of the word, 283; its 
various significations, 284; inconve- 
nience arising from the manner in 
which it is used, 284; meaning as 


INDEX. | 


eontradistinguished from mission, ; 


_ 284; whence that sort of: jurisdiction 


is derived, 285: by whom it is exer- |* 


nora during .the vacancy of a see, 
Jus Cyprrom-of the Church of Eng- 
land, 184. y- 


Keys, power of, 135—141; origin of 
the name, 136; given to all presby- 
ters, 136; why keys are emblems’ of 
authority, 137; admit to, and ex- 
clude from the kingdom of heaven, 

’ 138; how this is done, 138; for what 
objects, 138; character of Church 
censures, 139; duty of ministers, 140; 

' readmission into the Church, 141, 

Kinepom or Heaven, what it is,,138 ; 
admission into, exclusion from, and 
readmission into, 138. 141. 

Korau and his company, examples of 
schism, 58, 59. : : 

Kuriakos, lL. 


Larry, 76; (see Fideles.) 

Laying on or Hanps, 160; its signifi- 
eation, 160; in confirmation, absolu- 
tion, and ordination, 161. 

Lazarus, 143, 144, 145; sister of, 67. 

LiIvER#Z FORMATS, 132. 

Lirurey, (see Prayer, Common Prayer.) 

LiupuHArD, Bishop, 181. 2 

Lonpon, 172. 188; Bishop of, his autho- 
rity in the colonies, 311; its bases, 
313; its termination, 313. - 

LurHeran testimonies to Episcopacy, 

. 123, 124. 


Mapzson, Bishop, his consecration, 336. 

Mary, St., the Virgin at Cana, 69. 

Marytanp, history of the Church in, 
310. 

MasorA, the, 63. 

Marrutas, St., 105. 107. 

Mernopists, 353, 354. 

Mertropo.irans, (see Bishops.) 

Ministers, unworthiness of, hinders 
not the effect of the ordinances which 
they minister, 223, 224. 

Ministry, Lawrun, what constitutes 
a, 87—113; (see Clergy, Priest, Or- 
dination,) three orders, 95—98 ; these 
have existed from the time of the 
Apostles, 97. 

Misston, division of, 125. 258—260; 


qualification for the lawful adminis- ~ 
tration of the Holy Sacraments, 243; 
what it is, 255; what will prevent it | 


from being received in ordination, 
256, 257; how it may be. lost, 257; 
local impediments to it, 257; the 
Apostles posséssed it universally and 
equally, 258; sometimes called juris- 
diction, 243. 283; distinguished from 


power of order, 259; distinguished — 


_from jurisdiction, 283; of parish 
_priests, 267—271; whence it is de- 
. rived, 269; 
Bishop of the diocese, 270, 271; may 
be possessed in three modes, 271; 
distinction between general and spe- 
cial, illustrated, 271; how general 


mission is conferred, 272; why not | 


given in an unlawful ordination, 278; 
special, how given, 273; whence de- 
rived, 274; God the ultimate source of 
, all mission, 275; of English Bishops, 
278; of American Bishops, 335; in 
‘new dioceses, 283; of American 
Bishops, 351—353; in the new terri- 
tories of the United States, 361—366. 
Napa AND ABIHU, examples of heresy, 


NaG’s-HEAD Fapte, 218. 

NEcESsITY may excuse a violation of 
law, but cannot give power, 282. 

Nonsvrors, 342, 


OatH, qualification of a good, 195: 

‘Oaru of Roman Catholic Bishops to the 
Pope, 193—196; persequi hereticos, 
235; obligation of vassalage, 301; in- 
consistent with civil allegiance, 301. 

OBEDIENCE, its obligation, 393; its na- 
ture and extent, 395;- required by 
Scripture, 396. 

ORDERS, a necessary qualification to 
administer the Holy Sacraments, 243 ; 
indelible, 243; what they are, 243; 
not to be reiterated, 244; can only be 
conferred by Bishops, 111—113. 250 
—252. 

Orpers, of the American Clergy, 235 ; 
derived from both the English and 
Scottish lines, 336; and through them 
from the Irish and Italian lines, 336 ; 
their validity proved, 336. 

Orpers, THe Tureen, of Christian mi- 
nisters, (see Ministry, Clergy, Bishops, 
Priests, Deacons,) 95--98, 216. 246, 
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not. exclusive of the _ 


teams 
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Orprvat, English, 216. 219; (see Church 
_of England,) its validity proved, 345; 
Romish objections, 345 ; no mention 
of the Episcopal office, 345; no men- 
tion of the priestly office, 345; com- 

“pared with Roman Pontifical, 345, 
346; no power to offer sacrifice, 546 
—348; its matter and form of ordi- 
nation, 347, 348. 

ORDINATION, Tequisites to a lawful one, 


87—95. 111—113; the office of the | 


Holy Ghost in, 94; grace of ordina- 
tion, 94. 184; Bishops the only mi- 
nisters of, reat 113; presbyterial not 
authorized even by necessity, 113; no 
necessity for presbyterial ordinations 
_where Bishops exist, 114; judgment of 
the Churches in England and Ame- 
rica upon presbyterial ordination, 122. 
219, 220; (see Clergy and Priests ;) 
distinction between valid and lawful, 
‘272; matters and form, 347, 348; 
“per saltum, 348—351. : 


Pius IV., 227; his creed, 208—211; his 


bull imposing it on all Chris 
306. 


Pius V., his bull against Queen” Blizae 


beth, 227. 235. F 


PonTIFICALE Romanum, 345, 346. 
Pore of Rome, not the head of | 


Church, 26, 27. 29. 287—306; his 
claim to be such, 27; unfounded, 83 
—86; his claim to be an infallible 
judge i in controverted causes, 83-85 ; 
ancient precedence and extent of his” 
patriarchate, 129; had no jurisdic- 
tion in England "before Augustine, 
173—181; acquired no jurisdiction, 
by the conversion of the Saxons, 182; 
could not, canonically, extend the 


_bounds of his patriarchate, ‘182, 183 ; 


has no jurisdiction in England, 173. 
—199. 286—306; has forfeited his 
patriarchate, 191. "196; oath imposed 
by him upon Ecclesiasties, 193—196. 
235; protests against his usurpations 


ORIGINAL Stn, punishment of remitted in England, 197, 198 ; encroachments 
in Baptism, 145, 146. of, 196—199; examples of resistance — 

to them, 196-199. 295, 296; his secular 

Pattuivm, its origin, use, and abuse, claims, 229—232. 300; form of his 


i 191. 301. x coronation, 231; his spiritual claims, 
: Paraswes, Scripture, concerning the 232. 288; his treatment of councils 
Church, 10—16. : ‘ and Bishops, 232 ; evils of his domin-— 


; Parker, Archbishop, his consecration, ion, 299. 301; the” great cause of 
| 219. 277. 336—340; not necessary to divided Christianity, 302. 305; hiss 5 
the vavidity of Anglican orders, 340; claims destructive of Church unity, 


his Ecclesiastical pedigree, 337. 301; errors and heresies of various — 
Partsugs, 127. ; Popes, 302; his claim to be the source 
: PATRIARCHAL, dispensation, priesthood of mission and jurisdiction, 355-361 ; 
Of 155, E563 his struggle with the temporal sove- — 
PArRraRcns, (see- Bishops.) reigns, 380, 381. 
PATRIARCHATE of England, (see Canter- | Posturss, 394. 
F bury. Power or THE Krys, (see Keys.) 


E PATRIARCHATES, modification andtrans- | Practice, the best interpreter of laws, 
/ fer of precedence of, 134, 135; extent 107. 
of, by the Nicene canon, 129; by the | PrwMuniReE, statute of, 198. 


Ephesine, 183. 185. 190. PRAYER, Public, (see Common ProgerVa 
| Paut, St., his primacy, 288. set forms of, 166—168; advantages — 
Prrer, St., his primacy, faith, confes- of, 167, 168. 7 
sion, keys, pastoral office, 136, 137. PRAYER Boor, American, its adoption, 
287—306; representative of the Apos- 335. 
p tolic college and of the Church, 255;| Preacuive, 74—79;- canons of the — 
the Romish claim of the supremacy Church of England concerning, 213, 
of the Pope as derived from him, 214. 
355— 361. PRIVATE JUDGMENT, 297. 
Perra AND Petrus, 137. 291—293. PRESBYTERS, (see Priest and Bishop.) 
: Puocas, 297. Prisst, (see Clergy,) in what sense all 


Priors AND Scots, Church among, 173. Christians priests, 89; difference be- 
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tween laity and Clergy notwithstand- 
ing, 89, 90; meaning of the term, 96; 
second order of the ministry, 95; de- 


rivation and meaning of the word,’ 


96; how far the words Presbyter and 
Episeopus are commutable, 100, 101; 
-presbyters cannot ordain, ‘111213 ; 
no ancient authority for their ordain- 
ing, even in case of “inevitable ne- 


eessity,” 113 ; their power in absolu- 


tion, (see Abeolution,) 3 in intercession 
and benediction, (see Intercession,) 
priesthood of the patriarchal dispen- 
sation, 155, 156; Christian priest- 
hood, 223; priests as Angelt Ecclesie, 
163; priesthood in the Church of 
England, 223; his functions, 247; 
how far, a successor of the Apostles, 
254; their relation to their dioceses, 
263—266; to their Bishops, 233— 
266 ; have no right to officiate beyond 
their proper dioceses, 266; mission 
and relation to the Bishop with re- 
spect to it, 267—271. 

PriestHoop, necessity of, 87—90, (see 
Priest, Clergy,) of the patriarchal 
dispensation, 155, 156; Christian, 
233 ; in the Church of England, 233: 

PRIVATE Jupement, defined, 213. 

Protestantism, 206. 

Provinces of the Church, 126—131. 

Provoosr Bishop, consecration of, 332. 

Puritans, their character, 309; their 
conduct, 370. 


QuaRTODECIMANI, 186. 


Rawaz, house of, 34. 

Recusancy, Romish, in England, date 
of its origin, 227. 

Rerormation in England, not. inno- 
vating but restorative, 199—215. 

Rerormarions in the Church, how to 
be made, 85, 86. 202. 

REGALIA Sancrt Perret, 193. 

REGENERATION, 21, 22. 145, 146. 

- Rites AND Crremonins, origin of the 
terms, 389; their nature and obliga- 
tion, 3839392 ; duty of obedience to, 
391, 392. 

RePeNTANCE, 143, 145. 

RocuestTeErR, 187. 

Rome, Bishop of, (see Pope.) 

—-, Church of, not the Catholic 
Church, 7 is when founded, 174; a 


true Church, 204, 226; in what sense, 


205, 206. 226; contrasted with the 
Church of England, 207, 208; its 
novel unscriptural, and anti-scriptu- 
ral dogmas and practices, 232—234 ; 
violent obtrusion of them, 226. 233 
—237; anathemas, 235; its schism, 
236, 237 ; reiterates ‘ordination and 
baptism, 241—288 ; (Bishops of, see 
er and Pope ;) schismatical, 362- 

Rome, Patriarch of, (see Pope.) 

a history and authority of, 390, 

if o 
Ruxe or Farru, 79. 83. 


‘Sacraments, the, from Christ on the 
cross, 37 ; necessity of, 86, 87; nature 
of, 86, 87; by whom administered, 


st, 88 ; necessity: of due adieinitdica.. 
tion of, 86—94; qualification for ad-. 
ministering, 243 ; not mere rites, 389. 


SACRIFICE, the Christian, 223, 224. 

Samaritan Woman, 67. 

ScanDAL, 398; on giving and re 
398, 399. 

Sonisy, what it is, 23. BT: ditiirenes 
between heresy and schism, aH fi with- 
drawing from communion with one’s 
own Bishop or pastor, schism, 58; 
civil government cannot authorize, 
59; 
Church, 23. 60; in what sense this is 
true, 24. 60; "duties of churchmen 
towards schismatics, 61. 

Scuismatics, how far they are in the 
visible Church, 23, 24. 61; duties to- 
wards them, 61; ; formerly all agreed 
in one point, that of Episcopacy, 108. 

Scotcu Cuurcg, 173, 174. 215. 

ScrIBES AND PHARISEES, why, and how 
far to be heard, 78. 203. 

Soriprurns, Hoxry,(see Canonical Books, 
Ecclesiastical and Apocryphal Books,) 
committed to the keeping of the 
Church, 62; its integrity, 63, 64; 
genuineness, 65; authority and inspi- 
ration, 65, 66, 67; evidence of, inter- 
nal and external, 66; translations of, 
inferior to the original, 71; languages 
of, 70, 71. 

Scripture, custody and interpretation 
of, 62—86. 

sufficiency of, 83, 84. 207, 


211—213. 
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schismatics not in the visible . 
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Scripture, versions of, 71. 

Srazury, Bishop, his election and con- 
secration, 324; his letters of conse- 
cration, 325. 

Sranpine Commirtens, 325, 326. 

SraresMeEn, duties of, 89. 

Srare, relations with the Church, 369 

—379; in England, 379; not the 

same society with the Church, 370; 

why, 370—373 ; alliance of State and 

Church, ~ 373—376 ; ; cannot aid the 

Church in her duties, 374; objec- 

- tions to an alliance between Church 

and State, 374, 375; consequences of 

such alliances, 375; bound to recog- 
nise the true Church, 376; how ex- 

_ eused from so doing, 376, 377; its 
concurrent jurisdiction with the 
‘Church, 377; actual relations with 
the American Church, 377—379. 

SupurBicaRiaANn Churches, 130,131. 176. 

Succession, Apostolic, 216—224; has 
never been interrupted, 218; in the 

English, Scottish, and Roecicon 

Churches, 337—344 ; nature of the 

~ evidence in favour ‘of the. ancient 
succession, 343, 344. 

SUFFRAGAN BisHops, 132. 

Supremacy, Royal, 381—387 ; doctrine 
_of the Church of England, respect- 

“ing, 382, 383 ; how abused, 387. 


Tasxes of the Law in the ark, 62. 
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Tares AND WHEAT, 12, 13. E 
Titues, 383, 384. . 

TRENT, Council of, (see Councils.) 
Tru, the greatest charity, 123. 


Unrry of the Church, in what it con- 
» sists, and how it is to be maintaine 
3. 28, 29. 163. 165. 238—240. 303, 
304; ‘promoted by public Commo 
Prayer, 162; Bishops the centres of 
unity, 165; Prayer for Unity, 164, © 
(see Church. ) } 

UniversaL Bisor, (see Ohurch and 
Pope.) 

Universities of England, their part i 
the Reformation, 201; subscription 
at, 216. 

URBAN VIIL., Pope, 235. F 4 


1 evil, aoa 


_Vicror, Pope, 185. 


VirerniA, history of the Church in, 310. 
Vis1BLE Heap of the Church, poet 26. 
28. 83. : 

ee j 
WESLEY, 353, 354. ’ 4 
Wuirte, Bishop, his consecration, 332, 
Witrrp, 197. 
Wotsey, Cardinal, 381. - 
Worp oF Gop, (ace Striptures.) 


York, 172. 188. oe 
ZizantA, 12, 13. 
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OF AUTHORS AND PLACES CITED. 
{ . - 2 . ss 


Acts or PARLIAMENT, (Bishop Gibson's _ANDREWES, Lancelot, a very learned 


Codex Juris Eccles. Anglican, 2d Ed. 
Oxford, 1761, folio. See also Index 
J.) Of abjuration of covenant, 196; 
Statute of Previsors, 198; of Pra- 
munire, 198; of Restraint of Ap- 
peals to Rome, 198; to restore to the 
Crown its style and jurisdiction, and 
against annates, Peterpence, &c., 
198; on the royal supremacy, 198, 
199; on heresy, its definition, 199; 
_ on the four first general councils, 
199. E 

AuTESERRA on the Metropolitan See of 
England, 188. 

AmsBrosge, St., Archbishop of Milan, born 
about 340, baptized 374; consecrated 
eight days after his baptism, died 
397. He was eminent for eloquence, 
but still more so for the boldness 
with which he resisted the usurpa- 
tions of the civil power. He repelled 
the Emperor Theodosius ‘the Great 
from the Holy Communion for cru- 
elty, (ex ed. Bened. Paris, 1836, IV. 
vols. folio,) on the oneness of the 
~ Church, 35; Eve, a figure of ‘the 
Church, 38; on the waxing and wa- 
ning of the Church, 43; on the 
Church as wxor and virgo, 57; on the 
writers of the New Testament, 65; 
the visible Church subject to increase 
and decrease, 43; salvation only in 
the Church, 39, 40; on the power of 
absolution, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146. 
148 ; on baptismal regeneration, 145; 
on the Church compared to a sea, 
169; on St. Paul’s primacy, 288; on 
St. Peter’s confession, 290. 293; the 
power of the keys given to all Presby- 
ters, 292; on St. Peter’s primacy and 
name, 290. 293. 

Ammontus, on Episcopal ordination, 111. | 


English prelate, born in 1555, conse- 
crated Bishop of Chichester, in 1605, 
translated to Ely in 1609, and to 
Winchester in 1618; he died in 1626, 
leaving the reputation of the most 
learned divine of a learned age, and of 

. piety equal to his learning, (Pattern 
of Catechetical doctrine, Lond., 1650, 
folio, Sermons, Ox., 1844., V. vols, 8vo.) 
salvation only in’ the Church, 40 2 On, 

_¢atechising, 74; on sacerdotal inter- 
cession and benediction, 156, 157; on 
priests as Angeli Ecclesie, 163; on 
Protestantism, 207; on the English 
Reformation, 209; on the unworthi- 
ness of ministers not affecting the 
validity of the ordinances which they 
minister, 220; on the Christian sacri- 
fice, 224; on the beginning of popish 
recusancy, 227; on St. Peter’s confes- 
sion, primaey, and name, 293; on 
obedience, 397, 398. 


ANSELM, §., an Italian, born in 1034, 


Archbishop of Canterbury from 1093 
to 1101; on St. Peter’s primacy, 294 ; 
the keys given to all the Apostles, 
293. 


APOsTOLICAL CANons, .confining the 


clergy to their own limits, 263. 


ARTICLES, Tuirty-Ninp, adopted by 


the Church of England, in 1562, and 
again in 1572, and by the American 
Church in 1801; enact nothing new, 
207; on the visible Church, 14; on 
perseverance, falling from grace, and 
recovery, 26; on the only way of sal- 
vation, 41, 42; General Councils may 
err, 44; particular Churches may err, 
44; on the Canon of Scripture, 64. 
68; on the power and authority of 
the Church, 72. 74; on a lawful call 
to the ministry, 91, 92. 243; on re- 
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cular Churches, 154,394; on antiquity, 
208; on the three orders, 216; on the 
unworthiness of ministers, 220; on 
- lawful oaths, 195;-on the royal su- 
premacy,-382, 383; on the power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, 396. ~ 
Aruanasius, S., The great champion 
of the church at the Council of Nice, 
when he was only a deacon, and after- 
wards during'a long life. He was 
born in Alexandria about 296, ac- 
companied his Bishop to the Council 
of Nice in 325; was consecrated 
Bishop, or Patriarch of Alexandria in 
- $26; and after an Episcopate of forty- 
six years, spent in an almost continu- 
ous persecution, died on the second of 
May, 372; on Scripture paramount to 
councils, 45." ~ 


’ AvuesBuRG, confession of, a confession 


of faith delivered by the German 
Reformers to the Emperor Charles V. 
_It is the standard of the Lutheran 
Communion on the visible Church, 
19; on Episcopacy, 123; Libri Sym- 
bol. Eccles. Evangelice, Hase, Lipsie, 
1837.) 

Aveustine, §., Bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, from 375 to 480. He is gen- 
erally esteemed the greatest of the 
Latin Fathers, and was the favourite 
author of Luther and of most of the 
English Reformers, (ed. Bened. Paris, 
1836-1838; XZ. vols. 8vo.) on the 


Catholicity of the Church, 6; . on | 


Baptism | profitably received, 8, 9; 
on the types of the visible Church, 9, 
10,11; on the ark and St. Peter’s 
sheet, 11; on the mixed condition of 
the Church, 11; on the Church as a 
field, a threshing floor, and a net, 12; 
on the visible Church, 14; on the 
body and soul of the Church, 14; on 
the difference between a visible and 
invisible Church, 15; on the oneness 
of the Church, 37; no salvation out 
of the Church, 35; remission of sins 
only in the Church, 39; on the salva- 
tion of men before the Incarnation, 
40; Hve, a figure of the Church, 38; 
on falling away in the Church, 42, 
43; councils may err, 44; on the reign 
of Anti-Christ, 44; on heresy, 56; 


» mission of sins in the Holy Commu- ’ 
nion, 151; on the authority of parti-. 


on the Church as mater and virgo, 57; 
on heresy and schism, 58; on 

imperfect separation of heretics a 
schismatics, 60, 61; on the Jews 


the librarit of the Christians, 63; | 


on the Church as a witness of Holy 


Writ, 64,65. 67; on translations 
the Scriptures, 71; on human teac’ 
ing, 76, 77; on authorized teachers, 
78, 79; on the difference between the 
Scriptures and other writings, 80,81; 
on the authority of the doctors of the 
Church, 79; on the paramount autho- 
rity of Sripture, 80. $3, 84. 212; on 
Sacraments, 86. 162; on the good 
educed from the evil of heresy, 83; 
on Christians as priests, 90; on a due 
mission, 93; on the prophecies re- 
specting the Church, 30; analogy be- 
tween Adam and Eve, and Christ and 
the Church, 38; the Church may be 
more or less clear-at different times, 
43; on the latter days, 45; heretics 
and schismatics, how far in the 
Church, 60, 61; on Scripture provin: 
the Church, 68; on the Hebrew an 
Greek originals, and on versions, 71; 
on canonical books, 64; on Episco- 
pacy, 96; Bishops successors to the 
Apostles, 99 ; whatever is held by the 
whole Church is Apostolical, 1035 
on thé Angels of Churches, 106; on 


the heterodoxy of Aerius, 109; the. 


keys were given to all the Apostles,. 
who were all gece 136,137, 293, 
294; on Church discipline, 139, 140; 
on regeneration, 145, 146; on remis- 
sion of sins, 142; on the power of 
absolution in the Church, 142; on 
Lazarus, a type of. absolution, 44; on 
baptismal regeneration, 145, 146; the 
Church the house of discipline, 147; 
on benediction and intercession, 158, 
159; on the union of the word with 
the element to make a Sacramen’ 

162; on the efficacy of public prayer, 
163; on the Sardican canons, 181; 
on the sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
212; on Apostolic succession, 217 3 
on unworthy ministers but valid or- 
dinances, 220. 223; on the transfer 
of Donatist endowments, 222; on re- 
baptization, 239 ; on true Catholicity, 
242; on St. Paul’s primacy, 288; on 
St. Peter in typo Unicw Ecclesic, 280. 
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293; on St. Peter’s name, 290; on 
Petros and Petra, 291; on St. Peter’s 
confession, primacy, and name, 291; 
on the true Head of the Church, 304; 
on obedience to rubrics, 392, 394. 
396. 398. 

AUGUSTINI CanruARIEnNsis, Vita, on his 
authority in Raped, 189. 


Bacon, Francis, the great philosopher, 
Lord Chancellor of England in the 
reign of James I., (Works, Lond. 
1778, V. vols. 4to.) The Church the 
keeper of Holy Writ, 62. 

_ Bartow, William, consecrated Bishop 
of Rochester in 1605, translated to 
Lincoln in 1608,died in 1613, (Re- 
mains, Lond. 1693, cases of conscience, 
Lond. 1693, Popery dangerous to Pro- 
testant Kings, 1679,) on the necessity 
of a lawful call to the ministry, 92. 

Barns, I.;a monk of the’ seventeenth 
century, Catholico Romano Pacificus 
on the Jus Cypriwm, of England, 184. 

Baronius, Cardinal, on necessity of 
submission to the Pope, 231, 232. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, a learned divine and 
professor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, born 1630, died 1677, .( Works 
Lond. 1683, IV. vols. folio,) on the 
unity of the Church, 4; on the yisi- 
bility of the Church, 31; on the sal- 
yability of the heathen, 41; on au- 
thorized preaching and obedience to 
spiritual guides, 77; on Episcopacy, 


104; on the Apostolic institution and | 


- universality of Episcopacy, 109; on 
diocesan Episcopacy, 127; on the 
modification of the precedence and 
extent of patriarchates, 134; on the 
changes in the oath of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops to the Pope, 194; 
on-the novelties of the Trent creed, 
210; on Councils, 288; on St. Peter’s 
primacy, 288. 294; on the question 
as to what St. Peter’s primacy was, 
289; on the Keys given to all the 
‘Apostles, 293; on the parity of 
Bishops, 298; on St. Peter as Bishop 
of Rome, 360; on obedience to ru- 
prices, 394. 

Basin, S., was born in Cappadocia in 
329, consecrated Bishop of Czesarea 
in 370, died in 379, (Opera Paris, 
1618, LIL. vols. folio,) on the Sacra- 
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— 86; on St, Peter’s commission, 
Baxter, Richard, one of the fathers 
of Presbyterianism in England. He 


left the Church finally in 1662, on 


priestly intercession, 158, 

Bepa, Ven,.an Anglo-Saxon monk, and 

_ Ecclesiastical historian, born 673, 
died 735, on the British Episcopate, 
172. 176; on the independence of 
the British Church, 174; on St. Aus- 
tin’s mission, 182. 187; on the erec- 
tion of sees in England, 187. 

BELL ARMy, Robert, an Italian Jesuit, 
born in 1542, was made a cardinal in 
1599,-and died in 1621. He was the 
champion of the Church of Rome in 
his day, and is still regarded as a 
great pillarof her cause, on the se- 
cular claims of the papacy, 231. 241. 
300; on its spiritual claims, 289. 300. 
302; on the deposition of heretical 
princes, 300; on the Pope’s superio- 
rity,to councils, 303. ; 

Bent1y, Richard, born 1661, died 1742, 
( Works, ed. Dyce, Lond. 1838, IT. 
vols, 8vo.,) on versions of the Scrip- 
ture, 71; on Bishops, as successors of 
the Apostles, and on the difference 
between presbyteri and cleri; 101. 

Brveripen, William, born in England 
in 1636, ordained 1661, consecrated 
Bishop of St. Asaph, 1704, died 1708, 
He was very eminent both for learn- 
ing and piety, (Ser. Ouford, 1842. On 
AXXEX Arts., Oxuf., 1840, -IL. vols. 
8vo.,) on the word Church, 1; on the 
Church as a keeper of Holy Writ, 
.49; on diocesan Episcopacy, 126; on 
the independence of the British 
Church, 173, 174; on the Canon De 
Concionatoribus, 214; on Apostolical 
succession, 217; on unworthy minis- 
ters, 220; how St. Peter was at 
Rome, 287. 

Bez, Theodore, a Frenchman, the dis- 
ciple of Calvin, his colleague at Ge- 
neva, and his successor in the central 
of his followers, on Episcopacy, 124. 

Brison, Thomas, born 1547, consecrated 
Bishop of Worcester, 1596, translated 
to Winchester, 1597, died in 1616, 
(Perpetual Government of the C Church, 
Oxford, 1842. On Christian Subjec- 
tion, Lond., 1586,) on the words cler- 
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gy; lady, and. priest, 88; the grace 
given by the Holy Spirit in ordina- 
- tion, 94; on the word priest, 96; on | 
Episcopacy, 105. 107; on diocesan 
Episcopacy, 127; on ‘the priesthood 
of the Patriarchal Dispensation, 156 ; 
on St. Augustine’s mission, 188; on 
resistance to the encroachment of the 
Bishops of Rome, 296; on parity of 
Bishops, 298 ;-the Pope has no juris- 
diction over other Bishops, 298. - 
Bineuam, Joseph, a learned English 
divine, born in 1668, died in 1723, 


(Orig. Eccles. Lond. 1834, VIII. 8vo.) 4 


[The American Editor uses the Lon- 
don edition in two vols. 8vo.;] on 
apocryphal books, 68; on the three 
orders, 95; on Bishops, 111; on the 
functions of Bishops, 111; on the mo- 
dification of Sees, 133, 1845; on sacer- 
dotal intercession, 157; 3; on Church 
assemblies, 164; on Bishops as cen- 
tres of unity, 165 ; on the number of 
Bishops in England, 172, 173; on the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, 
178; on the Jus Cypriwm of England, 
and. on the British Episcopate, 184; 
en iteration of Baptism, 240; on 
Episcopal ordination, 251; on. the 
true means of. Church unity, 305; on 
Catholic Bishops in the dioceses of 
schismatics, 366. 

Bisnoprs, American House of, on the 
authority of the English Ecclesias- 
tical Law in the American Church, 
317. 

Bossurt, James Ecauect a very dis- 
tinguished French Romanist, born 
1627, consecrated Bishop of Condom 
in 1670, which See he resigned the 
next year, but in 1681 he became 
Bishop of Meaux, he died in 1704, 
(History of the Variations of the Pro- 
testant Churches, English translation, 
Dublin, 1829, I. vols. 8vo.,) 204; his 
testimony to the Apostolic succes- 
sion of the Church of England, 219 ; 
on the fall of Pope Zorimus, 302. 

-BRAMHALL, John, born in Yorkshire 
in 1593, consecrated Bishop of Der- 
ry, in Treland, in 1634, translated to 
the Archbishopric of Armagh, in 
1660, and died in 1663, (Works, Ovf, 
1842—1844,) on the difference be- 
tween particular Churches and the 
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Universal one, 43; on schism, 5 

_ on the British Church, L7k. WR 
St. Austin’s mission, 182. 184. 188; 
on the pallium, 192; on the oath o! 
the Romish Bishops, 194; on the 
transfer of patriarchates, 134. 1965 
on the title of universal Bishop, 
191; concerning the protest in 1246, 
197: 3; on the English Reformation 
203; on Henry VIIIth’s characte 
as affecting that of the Reformation, 
199; how Rome is a true Church 
204;-on the primitipe character ant 
certainty y of the Church of England, 
203; on the. Trent Creed, 211. 
306; on the Apostolic succession, 
217, 218; on the English succes- 
sion, 219; on the Christian Sacrifice, 
224; the: Church of England‘ not 
liable to a charge of schism, 226; | 
origin of Roman Catholic recusancy 
in England, 227;,on Roman errors 
and novelties, 226; on the parallel 
between Romanism and Donatism, 
241; on the parity of the Apostles, 
287; on the Pope’s conduct, to Apos- 
tles and their Soniye: and to coun- 
cils, 302. 303. 

Brent, on the iceameeene deel of the 
Romish Episcopate- in the United _ 
States, 353. t 

per erhiteg on British Episcopacy, 

2 

Brown, Fasciculus Rerum | Expetenda- 
rum, 184, : 

Browne, Thomas, B. D., on Englisl 
orders, 218. 

Buppevs, (/sagage Lips. 1727, IT. Vols. 
Ato.) on the forged decretals, 228.) & 

Buu, George, Bishop of St: David’s, 

born 1634, consecrated 1705, died 

1709; he was distinguished for piety, 

for attachment to the principles of 

the Church, for firmness, and for pro-- 
found and extensive learning, ( Works 

Ozf., 1827, Vi. cols. 800.) ean 

Catholic Church, 6; no one visible 

head of the Church, 27; on the au- 

thority of the primitive ‘Church as a 

standard for other Churches, 72; on 

the use and value of Christian anti- 
quity, 79, 80; on Common Prayer, 

168; the Church of Jerusalem the 

mother of all Churches, 175; on the 

true foundation and continuity of the 


Pie 
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Church of England, § 203; on the 
Nag’s-head fable, 218; on Roman 
errors and corruptions, “203 } on the 


orthodoxy of the Church of England, 


acknowledged by Popes, and Roman- 
ists generally, in practice, 228; on 
the parity of the Apostles, 289, 
Bouts, Papal, 236. 
Burn, Eee. Law, on the exercise of 
jurisdiction in a vacant diocese, 286. 
Burke, Rt. Hon. Edmund, (Lond, 
_ 1826-1827, XVI. vols. 8vo.,) on the 
Protestantism of the Church of 
England, '207. 
Buayer, Bishop, on the numbers-of the 
“non-conforming clergy, in 1559, 222. 
Borter, the greatest divine and philo- 
sopher of the English Church. during 
the eighteenth century, was born 
1692, consecrated Bishop of Bristol 
in 1738 ; translated to Durham in 
1750, died 1752, (Analogy of Religion, 
Natural aid Revealed. Boston, 8vo. 
1809,) on the salyability of the hea- 
then. 
Burtman, P., (Lewilogua, Lond. 1836,) 
on diaconos, 97. 


Cazsassurrvs, (Not., Conciliorum Sanc- 
tee Eecclesie Lovani; 1776,) on law- 
ful ordination, 112; on Episcopacy, 
123, 124; on diocesan Episcopacy, 
127. 129. 

Cavin, John, a Frenchman, born 1509, 
. died in 1564. He was the founder 
and first ruler of the Church of Ge- 
neva, the inventor of the Presbyte- 
rian form of government, and the 
‘systematizer of what is called the 
Calvinistic theology... On the visible 
Church, 19 ; on Episcopacy, 123, 124; 
Rome a true Church, 205. 

imine, on the number of the non- 
conforming clergy in 1559, 222; on 
the origin “of the Romish recusancy, 
227. 


Canontcum Jus Romanum, (Corpus J. 


C. L. Richter, Lipsice, 1839, see In- 
dex I.,) claims of papacy, 229—232 ; 
on Episcopal consecrations, 338— 
340. 

Canons, Apostolical, 263. 

Canons of the Church of England, of 
1503, (see Index I.,) Rome a Church, 
296; on preaching, 213, 214; on 
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abuse not hing away lawful use, 
215; on the three orders, 216; their 
regard for antiquity, 209; the Church 
of England not liable to the charge 
of schism, 2263 on authority, 394, 
Canons, of the American Church, on 
m.nisters removing from one diocese 


to another, 267; on clergymen offi- 


ciating in the parishes of other clergy- 
men, 268; ; on’ the mission of a Bishop 


throughout his diocese, 271; on the : 


exercise of jurisdiction in vacant dio- 
ceses, 386. . 

CARLETON, George, consecrated Bishop 
of Llandaff 1618, translated to Chi- 
chester, died Bishop of that see in 
1628, on Episcopacy, 112; on Epis- 
copal ordination, 112; on the one 
Episcopate, 305. 

CAsSAUBON, Isaac, a native of Geneva, 
born 1559, died 1614. He settled in 


England, and was much favoured by 


James I., in whose name, in con- 
junction with Bishop Andrewes, he 
managed a controversy with Cardi- 
nal Perron. He also wrote ‘many 
other learned works, (Hwercit. in 
Baronii Anial Genev., 1654, Epis- 
tole Roter. 1709, folio,) on the word 
Church, 1; on catholicity, 7; on the 
only way of salvation, 41, 42; on the 
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power of the keys given to all in © 


Peter, 137; on Episcopacy, 171; on 
the English Reformation, 200. 202, 
209; is Rome a true Church? 205; 

on Anglican orders, 218; on the 
Seriptural and Apostolical " character 
of the English Church, 218. 226; 

vindication from the charge of schism, 
226. 236; on Church unity and com- 
munion, 239. 242; on the treatment 
of the Church of England by Rome, 
241; on Petros and Petra, 290, 291; 
on St. Peter’s confession, 293. 

CASSANDER, on discipline as a note of 
the Church, 14. 

Catecuism of King Edward VL, 1553, 
on discipline as a note of the Church, 
14; on the only way of salvation, 41. 

CatpcutsmMus RoMANvS, on iteration of 
Baptism, 240. 

Cuarues L., King, ( Wor i, Lond. 1687, 
folio,) on the Church as the interpre= 
ter of Holy Writ, 73; on the fune« 
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tions of Bishops, 111; on Common 
Prayer, 168. 
CuitiinewortH, William, an English 
_ divine, somewhat inclined to Ration- 
alism, was born in 1602, and died 
in 1643, ( Works, Lond., 1674, folio,) 
on Episcopacy, 110; on the power of 
absolution, 147. 

Curysostom, 8. Jonny, born at Antioch, 
about 347, consecrated Bishop of 
Constantinople about 397, died in 
407. He was the most eloquent 
preacher of antiquity (ed Savil. Eto- 
nice, 1612, 1613, VIZL. vols. folio,) on 
translations of the Scriptures, 65; on 

_the word clergy, 88; on the three or- 


ders, 90; on Presbyter and Episco- |. 


us, 101; on Episcopal ordination, 
11; on discipline, 139, 140; on ab- 

’ solution, 144; on the power of the 
keys, 144; on sacerdotal intercession 


and benediction, 159; on the efficacy | 


of public prayer, 166 ; on Christianity 
in Britain, 171; on ,obedience to the 
powers that be, 135. 

Cuurton, Rey. Edward, a living Eng- 
lish divine, author of the “ History of 
the Early English Church,” on. Chris- 
tianity in Britain, 171. 

Ciemens, Alexandrinus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria in the beginning of the 
third century, (ed. Lips., 1831, VIII. 


vols. 8vo.,) on the oneness of the | 


Church, 37. 

CiemeNS, Romanus, ordained Bishop 
of Rome by St. Peter. He is men- 
tioned by St. Paul, Phil. iv. 3. as 
having his name written in the book 
of life, (Patres Apostolici ed. Jacob- 
son, Oxon., 1838, IZ. vols. 8vo.,) on the 
ditterence of Clergy and laity, 88; on 
three orders, 93, 94. 96; on Apostolic 
ordination, 93; on the Apostleship 
of Christ, and on the three orders, 
93. 

Coit, Thomas W., D. D., a living Ame- 
rican divine, (Puritanism, New York, 
1845, J. vol. 12mo.,) on the character 
and conduct of the Puritans in New 

. England, 369. 

; Coxn, Sir Edward, Chief Justice of the 

Court of King’s Bench under James 

I. He is regarded as one of the most 

learned, if not the the most learned 

of English lawyers, on practice, as 


aint 


the interpreter of the law, wa 
on impunity, 139; on the acts of the 
Reformation, 198. 5 


Corzert, Bishop of- Montpelier, in 


France, on English ordinations, 218. 


Comser, Thomas, D. D., (Companion to 


the Temple, Ouf., VILL. vols. 8vo.,) on 
confirmation, 161. ~ 4 


Common Prayer, Book of, (see Index LT) | 


On the Church figured by the ark, 
10; office of Baptism, 9. 146}; ordi- 
nal, 90. 246; on the necessity of the 
priesthood, 91; on the three orders, 

98. 216, 217. 246; on lawful ordina- 
tion, 113; on the gift of the Holy 
Spirit in ordination, 36; on Church 
discipline, 139; Commination, 139-5 
on absolution, 136. 146. 149, 150; on 
regeneration and remission of sins in 
Baptism, 146; its regard for anti- 
quity, 208; on Apostolical succession, 
217 ; on the office of deacon, 246; on 
the office of priest, 247; on the pas- 
toral and priestly office of Bishops, 
249,-250; on Episcopal ordination, 
250; on the minister of confirmation 
and consecration of Churches, “252 ;_ 
on the mission of a Bishop through- 
out his diocese, 249. 270; ratification — 
of the American, 391; English on 
ceremonies, 392; on human autho- 
rity, 394; on rites and ceremonies, 
382. 394; Preface to, 392. 394; on 
ceremonies, 394. 


Constitution of the Protestant Episco- 


copal Church in the United States. 
of America, on confining Bishops to 
their proper dioceses, 263. 7 


CoNVENTION, General, on the identity 


and continuity of the American 
Church, 317. 


Cosin, John, Bishop of Durham. from | 


1660 to 1671, he was very eminent 
for piety and learning, (Scholastic 
History of the Canon of Holy Serip- 
ture. Lond., 1672,) on the Canon of 
Scripture, 63; on the canon de con- 
citanotoribus, 214, 


CorELERIUS, a learned French priest. 


He was born in 1627, died in 1786; 


* on sacerdotal intercession, 158. 
Counors, [see Index I] (ed. Labbe, 


Paris, 1641-1672, XVJIT. vols. folio,) 
of Laodicea on the Canon of §. &., 
64; Nicene on three orders, 98; of 
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Chaleedon on Episcopacy, 179; An- 
tioch and others, on diocesan Episeo- 
pacy, 126—135, passim ; on the dif- 
ference of Bishops and presbyters, 
109. 112; of Arles, signatures of Bri- 
tish Bishops, 172 ; Constantinopolitan, 
on the independence of Churches, 
175; of Nice on the Roman Patriar- 
chate, 176; of Arles on the majores 
diceceses, 178; British Bishops of Sar- 
dica, 172; Chalcedon on appeals to 
Rome,. 179; Sardican, on the same, 
180; Ephesian, on metropolitan juris- 
diction, and the Jus Cyprium, 183, 184. 
262 ; of Constantinople.on the conse- 
eration of Bishops, 193; Nicene, 207 ; 
of Ephesus prohibiting new articles 
of faith, 210. 226; of Ancyra, con- 


fining the clergy to their own dio- 


ceses, 261; Antioch to the ‘same 
effect, 261; Nice to the same effect, 
261; Constantinople to the -same 
effect, 262; Lateran, on the necessity 
of obeying the Pope, 306; Ephesus 
‘on professions of faith, 226; Frank- 
fort, Mayence, Werms, Constance, 
Basle, 234; first four General, 206. 

Cornetius, 8., Bishop of Rome in the 
third century, on the Apostolical suc- 
cession, 217. 

CourayeER, P, F. Le, a Frenchman, a 
Romish priest towards the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, on Eng- 
ligh ordinations, 218 ; on the consecra- 
tion of Bishops who were not previ- 
ously priests, 349-351. 

CouRTENAY, William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1381 to 1391, on the 
regalia of England, 198. 

CRAKANTHORPE, Richard, D. D., born 
1567, died 1624, (Defensio Beckesce. 
‘Anglicance, Lond. 1625,) the Church 
has no one visible head, 27 ; on coun- 
cils, 44; on heretics and schismatics, 
how far in the Church, 61; on Patri- 
archs, Metropolitans, and Diocesans, 
129—131; on the limits of the Ro- 
man jurisdiction, 129 ; on the British 
Church, 171, 172; on the anteriority 
of the English Church to that of 
Rome, 174; on appeals to Rome, 
180; on the Sardican canons, 180; 
on the novelties and corruptions of 
Rome, 233; on the Pope’s authority, 
299. 


_CRANMER, Thomas, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury from 1533 to 1555. He was 


the great mover of the English Re-— 


» formation, and was burned for ad- 
hering to its principles, (Works, edi- 
ted by Rev. H. Jenkins, Oxf. 1833, 
IV. vols. 8vo. Catechism set forth 
by him in 1548, ed. Oxf. 1829,) on 

_ the Catholic Chureh, 6; on the visi- 
ble Church, 14; on the. power of the 


- keys, 141; on Church discipline, 141 ; 


on absolution, 146. 

Cusanvs, Cardinal, no one Visible head 
of the Church, 21. He lived in the 
fifteenth century. 

Cyprian, S., Bishop of Carthage in the 
third century, and a martyr. He is 
regarded as among the most eminent 
of the Fathers, (ed. Fell, Amst. 1691,) 
on the unity of the Church, 4; on its 


discipline, 4; on the types of the | 


visible Chureh, 11. 13; on salvation 
only in the Church, 31. 34; on the 
oneness of the Church, 37; remission 
of sins only in the Church, 39, 40; 

on schism and heresy, 58, 59; on the 
necessity of a lawful call to the mi- 


nistry, 92; on the graces of the | 


Church, 38, 39; on Bishops the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, 99; one 
Bishop only in a city, 128; on Peter 
_ as a figure of the Church, 136; on 
Church discipline, 139; on remission 
of sins, 142 ; on the necessity of Hpis- 
eopacy to a Church, 165; on Bishops 


as centres of unity, 165. 171; on the 


Apostolic succession, 217; on the 
equality of the other Apostles to Pe- 
ter, 288; on St. Peter as a figure of 
the Apostles, 289, on the equality of 
the Apostles, 288. 292; and of Bishops 
as such, 298; on the title of Episco- 
pus Episcoporum, 296; against ap- 
peals to Rome, 298. 

Cyrit, §., Bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century, from about 350 to 
about 386. He was a confessor during 
the Arian persecution, (ed. Benedict, 
Venet. 1763, folio,) on the catholicity 
of the Church, 5, 6; on Canonical 
and Apocryphal books, 64. 


De Marca, Peter, was a Frenchman, 


born in 1594. He was originally a 
lawyer, and was President of the Par- 
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liament of Bearn in 1621. He was 
_ordained priest in 1648, and conse- 
_erated Bishop of Conserans in 1651. 


He was Archbishop of Toulouse from | 


1655 to 1662, in which year he was 
translated to Paris, and died, (De 
Concordia Sacerdotiit et Imperti, Ve- 

~ net.. 1770, Libri VIL, quibus acces- 
serant Dissertationes HEcclesiastice,) 
on the word clergy, 88; on diocesan 
Episcopacy, 125; on appeals to Rome 
and the Sardican canon, 180; on 
the palliwm, 192; on the oath of Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops to the Pope, 
193. 

Dupin, (Dissertationes Ecclesiastice.) 
He was celebrated as an Heclesiasti- 
cal historian, was born in Paris in 
1657, and died in 1686. He was a 
priest and a doctor of the Sorbonne. 
On diocesan Episcopacy, 127 ; on the 
limits of the Roman patriarchate, 
177; on the Sardican canon, and 
appeals to Rome, 180; on the palli- 
um, 192, 


HPIPHANIUS, a native of Palestine, was 
consecrated Bishop of Salamis in Cy- 
prus in 367; on Bishops successors 
of the Apostles, 99; on the heresy of 
Aerius, 109. : 

Epistota Eprscoporum H@yPri, on the 
limitation of Ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion and mission, 183. 

Epistota Cuert Romani, on discipline, 
139. 

Erskine, Cardinal, on the bull, In Cena 
Domini, 236. = 
Evsesivs, the most ancient Heclesiasti- 
eal historian extant, was born in 
267, and died in 340. He was Bishop 
of Cesarea, in Palestine, at the time 
of the Council of Nice, of which he 
was a member, on Episcopacy, 105; 
on the cases of Popes Anicetus and 
Victor, 296; on the British Church, 

171. 

Evruymius ZyGABENvs, on St. Paul 
and St. Peter, 298. 

Eyans, Rev. Robert Wilson, a living 
English divine, on St. Polycarp and 
Anicetus, 186. 


Frevp, Richard, Dean of Gloucester, 
born 1561, died 1616, one of the most 
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learned divines of that learned age. . 
(Of the Church, Oxf., 1655, Solio;) on | 
the Church as a witness of Scrip- | 
ture, 68; on orders, mission, and ju-— 
risdiction, 259, 260. : 

Firmiiian, St., Bishop of Ceesaria, in 
Cappadocia, in the third century. He 
took part with St. Cyprian in his dis- 
pute with Pope Stephen, on the one- 
ness of the Church, 36; om the power 
of remitting sins, 137; his letter to 
Pope Stephanus upon schisms, 241. 

Firvry, Claude, a French ptiest, born 
1640, died 1723, (Discours sur [ His- 
toire- Ecclesiastique, Nismes, 1785; 
Histoire Lcclesiastique, Brusxelles, 
1713, XXXVI. Tomes 12mo.,) on the 
ancient limits of the Roman patri- 
archate, 177. 196; on the forged 
Decretals, 228; on the bull Jn Cena 
Domini, 236.. - 

Fuieentivs, Bishop of Ruspa, in Af- 
rica, born about 464, consecrated in 
504, died about 533, on the Church 
as a threshing floor, 11. 


GERHARD, John, a German Protestant, 
was born in 1582, and died in 1673, 
(Loci Theologici, Genev., 1639, X. 
vols. folio,) on the Church as witness 
and interpreter of Holy Writ, 68. 733 
on ordination, 220; on the errors of 
Popes, 302. 

GipBon, Edward, the infidel historian 
of the “ Decline and Fall of the Ro= 
man Empire,” on Episcopacy, 104. 

Gizson, Edmund, Bishop of London 
from 1723 to 1748, (Codex Juria 
Eccles. Anglican, Oxf., 1761; see Acta 
of Parliament,) on Cathedrals, 165 ; 
on the pallium, 192; on the oath 
of Roman Catholic Bishops to the 
Pope, 194; on the free election to 
dignities, 197. 

GILpAS, an ancient Welsh historian, 
lived in the sixth century, on the 
pete of Christianity in England, 

GILFRID, on the number of Bishops in 
England at Augustine’s arrival, 172. 

GraBE, J. Ernest, on the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, 224. 

Greeortus Magnus, Bishop of Rome 
from 590 to 604, (ed. Bened. Paris, 
1705, LV. vols. folio,) on the authko- 
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‘rity of the four first General Coun- 
cils, 182; on English sees, 188; on 
the royal authority, 234; against 
image worship, 234; on the sufficiency 
of Scripture, 234; on one visible head 
of the Church, 295, 296—302. 363— 
366; on diversity of rites, 394, 
Gregory VILI., 300. 

_Grorrus, Hugo, a Dutch lawyer and 
statesman, but also eminent as a 
theologian, lived in the seventeenth 
century, (Opera, Lond., 1679. IL. 
vols, folio,) on Episcopacy, 104. 108. 
124; on the English Reformation as 
compared with others, 200; on Pro- 
testantism,. 207; on the Canon De 
Concionatoribus, 214; on the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, 224, 


_ Hawnonp, Henry, D. D., an English 
clergyman greatly distinguished, both 
by his learning and his saintly life, 
he was a confessor for the truth, born 
1605, died 1660, ¢ Works, Lond., 1684, 
LV. vols. folio,) on confirmation, 161; 
on priests as Angeli Eeclesie, 163 ; 
on sacerdotal intercession, 164; on 
the efficacy of public prayer, 164, 
165; on St. Augustine’s mission, 
184; on the pallium, 192; on the 
primitive and Scriptural character of 
the Church of England, 200; on the 
equality of the Apostles, 294; on the 
title of universal Bishop, 294. 

Harsyet, Samuel, born in 1561, Bishop 
of Chichester, 1609, of Norwich, 1619, 
Archbishop of York, 1628, died 1631, 
on the true principles of the English 
Reformation, 203. 

Hawks, Francis L., D. D., a living 

- American divine, (Contributions to the 

~ Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States, JI. vols. 8vo, 1836-1839, on 
the authority of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, 313. 

-Herserr, George, on Episcopal and 
sacerdotal benediction, 160. 

Hey, John, D. D., (on the XXXIX 
Articles, Cambridge, 1841, Il. vols. 
Rome a Church, 206. 

Hieronymus. (See Jerome.) 

Homiutes, (appointed to be read in 
Churches in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, ed. Oxf., 1822. [The American 
editor used the Baltimore edition of 
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1823.] See XXXLX. Articles, Art. 
xxxy.) On Discipline, a note of the’ 
Church, 135; on absolution, 146. 151; 
on remission of sins inthe Sacraments, 
151; on the qualifications of a good 
oath, 195 ; their regard for antiquity, 
208; on the secular claims of the pa- 
pacy, 231. ; ; 
Hook, Walter F., D. D., a living Eng- 
lish divine, on Gregory the Great, 
ang title of universal Bishop, 363 
Hooxer, Richard, perhaps the greatest 
of English divines, was born near 
Exeter, about 1554, and died in 1600. - 
He was at one time Master of the 
Temple, and afterwards minister of 
several parishes in the country, His 
great work, Of the Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, Hight Books, is a trea- 
sury of learning, and has purchased 
for him the appellations of “judi- 
cious,” and ‘ venerable,” (Works, 
edited by the Rev. John Keble Oxf., 
1836, IV. vols. 8vo,) _ [The American 
editor used the New York edition of - 
1844, Jf. vols. 8vo.] On the word 
Church, 1.3; on the definition of a 
Church, 3; .on Baptism as the door 
of the Church, 8. 21; the Church a 
permanent society, 3.316; on Bap- 
tism properly received, 9; on the 
mixed condition of the Church, 11; 
on the invisible’ Church, 15, 16; on’ 
the Church mystical and visible, 15, 
16; on the promises to the invisible 
Church, 16, 17; on the visible Church, 
17; on her duties, 17; on regenera- 
tion in Baptism, 21, 22; on schism, 
heresy, and apostacy, 23; on mem~ 
bership in the visible Church, 24, 25; 
on separation from the Church, 25; 
on the definition of the term Church, 
31, 32, 33; the ark and the Church 
compared, 34; on Eve, as a figure of 
the Church, 38 ; councils may err, 45 ; 
on the imperfect separation of here- 
tics and schismatics, 24. 60, 61; on 
the Seriptures, 66, 67; on the Church 
calling us to Christ, 68; on the Church 
as the Spouse and Body of Christ, 68 ; 
as the keeper of the Scriptures, 68; 
on the Apocrypha, 70; on catechising, 
71; England must reform though 
Rome would not, 85; on Sacraments, 
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87; on the necessity of a clergy, 91; 


on the necessity of a lawful call to the 
ministry, 92; it must be from Christ, 


94; and by way of ordination, 94; | 


difference between visible and invi- 
sible Church, 15, 16, 17. 31, 32; on 
the means of Church unity, 28, 29; 
on salvation only in the Church, 34; 
on human teaching, 77; on the na- 
ture of the Sacraments, 9; on the 


‘visible Church, 15, 16. 34. 316; has 


no visible head, 27; on the ark 
as a type of the Church, 34; on the 
necessity of submission in contro- 
verted points, to the decisions of the 
Church, 45 ; heretics and schismatics, 
how far in the Church, 24. 60,.61; on 
the Church as a witness of Scripture, 
66, 67; on preaching, 74, 75; on 
the authority of the priesthood, 94; 
whence it is derived, 94; grace in 


cannot give the power of order, 244 
the unlimited extent of the power oi 
order, 244; on the indelible nature | 
of orders, 254; definition of a Bisho 


* 247; on Episcopal ordination, 25 


251; on Bishops the successors of the 
Apostles, 253; on the Pope’s u 
jurisdiction, 296, 297; on the differ 
ence between a Church and an 
sembly, 316; on the duty and autho- 
rity of the Church in ordering rites, 
390. 394, 395; on obedience to the 
Church, 392. 396 ; on variety of rites, 
394; on matters ritual, 394; on pos- 
ture, 394; on the duty of obedience, 
396, 397. 399; on private judgment, 
397; on Hberty. of choice, 398; on 
scandal, 400. - 


Horny, Robert, Bishop of Winchester 


from 1660 to 1672, on Church Com- 
~munion, 238. 


ordination, 94; on Episcopacy, 104. | Horne, George, Bishop of Norwich from 
107, 108, 109. 115, 116; on ordina- 1789 to 1792, on schism, 59. _ 

tion, 112, 113. 121; on the effect of | Housz or BisHops, on the obligation 
inevitable necessity on ordination, | of English Heclesiastical law, 317. 
113. 127; Church always governed | Hugo, on the Sacraments, 87. 

by Bishops, 115; the Apostles the ‘ 
first Bishops, 115, 116; on Bishops, | Ienatrus, St., One of the Apostolical 
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presbyters, and deacons, 116; Bishops 
succeed the Apostles, 116, 117. 253 ; 
on the imperfection of the French 


‘and Scottish Churches, 121, 122; 


on diocesan Episcopacy, 126; on 
the power of absolution, 138. 144. 
147, 148, 149; on the grace of the 
Holy Communion, 153; on sacerdotal 
intercession and benediction, 155. 
159. 161; on Confirmation of chil- 
dren, 161; on public worship as a 
means of charity, 166; on public 
assemblies in the Lord’s House, 167 ; 
on set forms of Common Prayer, 168 ; 
on the Church compared to a sea, 
169, 316; on the Reformation, 203; 
in what sense Rome 4 true Church, 
204, 205. 225. 235 ; on the sufficiency 
of Scripture, 212; abusus non tollit 
usum, 215; reordination, 219, 220; 
on consecration of Churches, 221; 
visibility of the Church of England, 
225; vindication of the Church of 
England from the charge of schism, 
226; on communion with Rome, 234; 
on the Divinely given authority of 
the ministry, 244; particular Churches 


Fathers, was made Bishop of Anti- 
och by the Apostles and suffered 
martyrdom about 110. (Patres Apos- 
tolici, ed. Jacobson, Oxon. 1838, II, 
vols 8vo.,) on Episcopacy, 8; on the 
sin of schism, 59; on sacramental 
grace dispersed only through the 
Church, 39 on the three orders, 95. 


98. 171; on Church assemblies; 165 ; 


the three orders of ministers neces- 
sary to a Church, 171. 182. ~« = 


Inert, John, D. D., origin of the Eng- 


lish Church, 175. 


Irpyzvs, St., a Father of the second 


century, Bishop of Lyons, in France, 
then Gaul. He was the pupil of St. 
Polyearp, who was the pupil of St. 
John the Evangelist and Apostle. 

Irenzus, is supposed to have died a 
martyr, (ed. Grabe, Oxon., 1702, folio,) 
on the unity of the Church, 4; on the 
eatholicity of the Church, 6; salva- 
tion only in the Church, 33, 34. 393 
on the reign of Antichrist, 44; on 
heresy and schism, 59; on lawful 
teachers and interpreters of Scrip- 
ture, 75; on Divine truth, grace, and 
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salvation, dispensed only in the 
Church, 33, 34. 39; the true faith 
only in the Church, 39; on the sins 
of heresy and schism, the one the sin 
of Nadab and Abihbu, the other that 
of Korah, 59; on lawful teachers and 
interpretation of Scripture, 75; on 
the necessity of Apostolic succession, 
75. 216; on the three orders, 98; on 
the succession of Bishops, 98; on the 
institution of Episcopacy, 102, 103; 
on the Bishops successors to the 
Apostles, 99.102, 103; on thé equality 
of the Apostles, 287; on variety of 
‘rites, 394. 


-Jamus I., king, on the Scriptural, Pri- 
mitive, and Catholic, character of the 
Church of England, 209; non fugi- 
"mus, sed fugamur, 236. : 

Jmrome, St., a learned presbyter and 
Father who died in 420, aged be- 
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respecting Episcopacy, 102-105; on 
one Bishop in a city, 128; on the an- 
gels of the Churches, 140; on repent- 
ance, 146; on laying on of hands in 
confirmation and ordination, and re- 
ception of penitents, 161; on the pri- 
ority of the Church of Jerusalem, 
175; on the proper conditions of an 
oath, 195; on the word Arian, 204; 
on the sufficiency of the Scripture, 
212; on the necessity of priests to a 
Church, 224; on the equality of Apos- 
tles, 292; and of Bishops, 297; on the 
observance of Church customs, 396. 

JEWELL, John, one of the most learned 
of the English Reformers, Bishop of 
Salisbury from 1560 to 1571. On ab- 
solution, 146; on the English Refor- 
mation, 303.137; non tam discessi- 
mus quam ejectt sumus, 235; on the 
primitive character of the English 
Church, 203. 238. 


tween 80 and 90; he is sometimes | Jounson, (Codex Canonum in.the Clergy- 


ealled the Low Church Father, be- 
eause he had less reverence for 
Bishops than most of the Fathers, 


man’s Vade Mecum, Lond., 1709, 11. 
as 12mo.,) on diocesan Episcopacy, 
6. 


( Vietorit, Paris, 1643, XI. vols. folio,) | Jus Canon Romanum, (Corpus J. 0. L. 


on the Catholic Church, and on that 
of Rome, 7; on the types of the visi- 
ble Church, 9; on errors in the 


Riehter Lipsice, 1839,) [see Index 1.,] 
on the pallium and the oath, 195. 


Church, 9; on evil men in the Church, | Krsir, John, a living English divine, 


10; on the visible and invisible 
Church, 14; on altar against altar, 
37; on Eve, as a figure of the Church, 
38; councils may err, 45; on heresy, 
55; on the difference between heresy 
and schism; 57, 58; heretics, how 
far in the Church, 61; on the inte- 
grity of the. text of the Old Testa- 
ment, 63; on reading the Apocrypha, 
70; on translations of the Scriptures, 
71; on the difference between the 
Scriptures and other writings, 80; on 
the word clergy, 88; on the three 
orders of ministers, 90; on the dif- 
ference between coming and being 
sent, 93; on Scripture paramount to 
councils, 45; on the one altar, that 
of the Church, 37; on the latter days, 
44; on sehism, 57; on the Hebrew 
and Greek originals, 71; on the Ee- 
elesiastical books, 70; on the word 
clergy, 88; on the three orders, 95 ; 
on Bishops the successors of the 


Apostles, 99. 103. 105 ; his a 


author of “The Christian Year,” and 
editor of Hooker’s Works. -On the 
necessity of the Apostolical commis- 


, Sion, 122; on Hooker’s opinion about 


ordination, 122; on the Pope’s treat- 
ment of Bishops, 303. 

KertLeweiL, John, born 1653, died 
1695. He was one of those excellent 
men who abandoned their livings ra- 
ther than take an oath of allegiance 
to William and Mary, inconsistent 
with that which he had sworn to 
James, but he does not appear to have 
participated in the errors and ex- 
tremes of some of the non-jurors. On 
the Church the depository of grace, 
39. 


Laup, William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from 1633 to 1644, was a mar- 
tyr for the principles of the Church, 
and a man of the greatest degree 
of learning, (Sermons, ed. Lond. 1651, 
Conference with Fisher, [Pierrey,] 


has no one visible head, 27; on coun- 
cils, 43, 44; councils may err, but still 
the Church is to be obeyed, 45; on 
the genuineness of the Scriptures, 
65; on the Church as a witness of 
Scripture, 67, 68; on Scripture the 
one infallible judge, 84; on general 
councils, 85; on the course to be taken 
when general councils cannot be had, 
85, 86; England must reform, though 
Rome would not, 86; on Episcopacy, 
107; on the patriarchate of England, 
177; on the English Reformation, 
202; in what sense Rome a true 
Church, 204; on the Protestantism 
of the Church of England, 206; on 
the novelties of the Trent creed, 210 ; 
on the un-Catholie and illegal cha- 
racter of the Trent Council, 210; on 
the Christian sacrifice in the Church 
of England, 224; on the Dictatus 
Pape, 231; on the spiritual and se- 
cular claims of the papacy, 231. 236; 
on the lawfulness of the Reformation, 
234; the Church of Rome guilty of 
the schism, 236; the Reformation not 
schismatical, 236; on the Pope’s ju- 
risdiction, 297, 298; the Bishop of 
Rome not a centre of unity, but a 
eause of disunion, 302. 

Law, Rey. William, author of the “Se- 
rious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life,” was born 1686, died. 1761, on 
benediction, intercession, and absolu- 
tion, 166. 

Leo Maenus, Bishop of Rome from 
440 to 461, (ed. Luyd., 1700, I/. vols. 
folio,) on prayers for the heathen, 
42; presbyters cannot ordain, 112; 
note of his editor on the suburbica- 
rian provinces, J77; on the equality 
of the Apostles, 293. 

Lesit1®, Charles, an Irishman, deprived 
for refusing the oaths to William and 
Mary, died in 1722, aged between 80 
and 90, (Case stated between Rome 
and England, London, 1714,) the 
Church has no visible head, 27; on 
the necessary qualifications for the 
priesthood, 92; on the three orders, 
98; on the bull, In Ocena Domini, 
236; on the true means of unity, 
305. 
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the Jesuit, ed. Cardwell, Oxford, 1839, | Lixcarp, Dr., a Romish priest, on the 
Remains, Lond., folio.) The Church | Nag’s head fable, 218. ‘ 


Lown, Rey. William, on the prophe- 
cies respecting the Church, 30. 
Luruer, Martin, Rome, how a true 

Church, 205; traces his own ministe- 
rial commission through Rome, 220. 
> i 
MaAgexr, William, born 1765, connate 
Bishop of Raphoe, 1819, became - 
bishop of Dublin, 1822, died 1831, on 
iteration of baptism, 240; on the in- 
consistency of the oath taken by 
Romish Bishops to the Pope with 
civil allegiance, 301. ; : 
Manniye, Henry E., Archdeacon of 
Chichester, a living divine, on the 
unity and catholicity of the Church, 
6 ; 


Mason, Francis, Archdeacon of Nor- 
folk, author of the Vindicice Eeclesia 
Anglicané, was born 1566, - 1621, 
(Vindicie Ecclesie Anglicane sive 
de Legitimaejusdem Ministeria, id est 
de Episcoporum Successione, d&c., Lon- 
don, 1625,) on absolution dispositive, 
declaratory, and authoritative, 142. 
144. 146; on the rights of the Bri- 
tish Church, 173; on the anteriority 
of the British Church to that of 
Rome, ,174; on the mission of St. 
Augustine, 185, 186. 189. 191; on 
Apostolic succession in the Chureh 
of England, 218; on the. indelible 
nature of Holy orders, 245; on the 
difference between orders and mis- 
sion, 245; on the source of mission 
or jurisdiction, 275, 276; on rites 
and ceremonies, 390, 394. 

MELANCTHON, on Episcopacy, 123. 

Montague, Bp., on absolution, 147. 


NzAt, Daniel, a Puritan minister, (His 
tory of the Puritans, Lond., 1837, IJ 
vols. 8vo.,) on the Nag’s head fable 
218; on the number of the clergy 
conforming at the Reformation, 222. 

Necessary Docrring, &e., an autho 
ritative treatise published in 1543 
on the Catholic Church, 7. ; 

Norris, Rey. John, on acts of tolera 
tion, 59. 


O’Connor, Dr., on the oath of Roma 
Catholic Bishops, 194, 
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Orrarvs, St., Bishop of Milevis in the 


fourth. century, (De Schismate Dona- 
tistarum Aberthur, Wiceberg, 1789— 
1791, IZ, vols. 8vo.,) on the oneness 
of the Church, 37; his appeal to 
Scripture, 83; on the three orders of 
the ministry, 90. 95; on diocesan 
Episcopacy, 126; on the unworthiness 
of ministers not affecting their minis- 
trations, 219. 5 


" OxviNAL, English, on three orders, 216, 


217. 246; on Apostolic succession, 
217; on the functions of a deacon, 
246; on the functions of a priest, 
247; on the pastoral character of 
Bishops, 249; on their priestly func- 
tions, 249; on Episcopal ordinatidn, 
250; on the mission of a Bisho 

throughout his diocese, 249. 270; on 
the matter and form of ordination, 
345, 346. 


OniGEN, a distinguished Egyptian, who 


lived in the third century; on the’ 


Canon of Scripture, 65; on Chris- 
tianity in Britain, 171; on St. Peter’s 
primacy, 289. 


OVERALL, Bp., (Convocation Book con- 


cerning the Government of God’s Ca- 
tholic Church, and the Kingdoms of 
the whole World, Lond., 1690.) Bp. 
Overall was consecrated Bishop of 
Litchfield in 1514, translated to Nor- 
wich, in 1618, and died in 1619. 
His Convocation Book was prepared 
in order to be enacted as the law of 
the Church of Hngland; but King 
James I. refused his assent, because 
it was in some respects not sufficiently 
favorable, in his opinion, to the royal 
authority. The Church has no one 
visible head, 27; on government civil 
and ecclesiastical, 28; on national 
Churches, 28; on the source of power, 
28. 


Paocray, §., Bishop of Barcelona in the 


fourth century, on the word Catho- 
lic, 6. 


Paumer, William, a living English di- 


vine. (On the Church, Lond., 1839, 


_ II. vols. 8vo.) [New York, 1841, An- 


tiquities of the English Ritual, Oxf, 
1839,] on the unity of the Church, 4; 
on the visible Church, 18, 19; on 
General Councils, 48, 49; on the lim- 


its of the Roman Patriarchate, 178; 
on English ordinations, 218; on the 
commencement of recusaney in Eng- 
land, 227; on Romish usurpations, 
228; on mission, 256, -257; on. the 
giving of mission in lawful -ordina- 
tion, 272; on Romish consecrations 
by one Bishop, 338—340; on ordi- 
nations per saltum, 348. 

Pancrroiu, Notitia, on dioceses, 126. 
Paris, Matthew, on King Rufus and 
Anselm, 196. ; 
PARLIAMENTARY Report, (On regula- 
tion of Roman Catholic subjects in for- 

eign states, 1816,) 236. 

ParricK, Bishop, on schismatical acts 
of Rome, 305.. 

Pearson, John, Bishop of Chester, 

- from 1672 to 1676; he is said to have 
been celebrated among theologians 
for various and profound learning, 
great modesty and primitive piety: 
his commentary on the Apostles’ 
Creed is a work -of the first class; 
(Opera Posthuma, Lond. 1688, Vindi- 
cie LEpistolarum Iagnatii, Cantab. 
1672, On the Creed, folio, Lond. 1715, 
Minor Theological Works, edited by 
Edward Churton M. A., IL.vols. Oxf. 
1844;) on the word Church, 1; on 
the word Hcclésia, 2; on the defini- 
tion of a Church, 3; on the Catholi- 
city of the Church, 5; on Baptism 
the entrance to the Church, 8; on 
the Church visible and invisible, 16; 
on salvation only in the Church, 34, 
35; on the oneness of the Church, 
37; on ordination, 94; on the term 
Catholic, 5; on Ecclesiastical books, 
70; on the spiritual, grace given in 
ordination, 94; on deacons, 97; on 
Episcopacy, 103. 112; on sacerdotal 
intercession and benediction, 157 ; 
on the Apostolic succession, 217; on 
English ordinations, 218; bishops 
only can ordain, 112; on resistance 
to the Papal encroachments, 296. 
Perceval, Hon. and Rey. Arthur, a 
living English divine; on Hnglish 
ordinations, 218. 

PuEeLan AnD O’SuxLxrvan’s (Digest of 
Evidence on the State of Ireland, 
1824, 1825, Lond. 1826, LI. vols. 8vo.) 
on the oath of Roman Catholic 
Bishops to the Pope, 194. 300, 301, 


se 
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Bishops, 236; on the minister of Con- 
firmation, and of the consecration of 
Churches, 252; on the dependence 
of Bishops upon the Pope, 302; on 
the matter and form of ordination, 
345, 346. 

Porrer, John, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from 1737 to 1747, (On Church 
government, Lond. 1724, 8vo.) on the 
Catholic Church, 6; on authorized 
teaching, 78; on Episcopacy, 103; 
on the case of Ischyras, 112; on 
sacerdotal intercession and benedic- 
tion, 157. 

Pripeaux, Humphrey, born in 1648, 
died in 1724, on the matter and form 
of English orders, 218. 

Prosper Aquitanus, S., a writer of 
the fifth century, (Opera, Ed. Venet. 
1782, I[.vols. 4to.,) benediction only 
in the Church, 39; on virginitas ani- 
moe, 57. 

PuuteEr, Timothy, D. D., on sacerdotal 
intercession and benediction, 161, 
162; Rome a Church, 204. 

Puerter, Professor, on the forged de- 
cretals, 228. 


QUESNEL, on ‘the limits of the Roman 
Patriarchate, 177; on appeals to 
Rome, and on the Sardican canon, 
180. 


Rarnoups, John, D. D., lived in six- 


teenth century, on authorized preach- 
ing, 79; on the authority of the 

’ Scribes and Pharisees, 79; on St. 
Peter’s confession and primacy, 290; 
on Church unity and the means of 
maintaining it, 304, 305. 

Ratirication of the American Book of 
Common Prayer, 391. 

Rerormatio Lecum Eccrzs., compiled 
by Cranmer and other Reformers, 
on the Hebrew and Greek originals, 
58. 

Rovuru, Martin Joseph, President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, from 1791 
until now, (Relique Sacre, Oxon, 
1814—1818, IV. vols. 8vo. Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Opuscula, Oxon, 
1832, IZ. vols. 8vo.) on the canon of 
Seripture, 70; on the sufficiency of 
Scripture, 212; on the title of Epis- 
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copus Episcoporum, 297; cn 
tance to Papal encroachments, 296.' 
Rorrinvs, a writer of the fourth an 
fifth centuries, on the canon of Seriy 
ture, 66. 68, on the Apocrypha, 7( 
on the limits of the Roman Patria: 
chate, 176. , 


Sanperson, Robert, distinguished 4 
for learning and piety, was conse 
crated Bishop of Lincoln, in 166i 
and died in 1662, aged 76. (Sermon. 
Lond. 1674, folio; Prelectiones VII 

de Juramenti Obligatione,. Lone 
1710; De Obligatione, Conseientio 
Lond. 1710; Episcopacy not Prejr 
dicial to Regal Power, Lond. 1673 
on the authority of the Univers: 
Chureh, 73; on Episcopacy, 106; 0 
unlawful oaths, 196; on the Hnglis 
Reformation, 203; how Rome is 
true Church, 204; the Popes the av 
thors of the schism, 234. 236; on ob¢ 
dience, 394, 395. 

Saravia, Hadrian, was a learned Ger 
man, who after he had received pres 
byterial ordination on the continen! 
became convinced of its invalidity 
and went to England, where he wa 
validly ordained. He was the inti 
mate friend of Hooker, and lived i 
the end of the sixteenth, and begir 
ning of the seventeenth centurie 
On the Angels of Churches, 106 ; 0 
the English Reformation, 201. 222. 

Scu.TErus, on the patriarchal priesi 
hood, 156. , 

Soave, Pietro (i. e., Sarpi Paolo, Hi 
toria del Concilio Tridentino sine loc 
nota, 1629.) Father Paul Sarpi we 
a Venitian, born 1552, died 1623: h 
lived and died in the Romish Con 
munion, but was no friend to the pe 
pal power, against which he wrol 
his History of the Council of Trent 
on the original text of Scripture, 71 
on the conduct of Paul IV. toward 
Queen Elizabeth, 236. 

Sparrow, Anthony, consecrated Bisho 
of Exeter in 1667, afterwards tran: 
lated to Norwich, on absolution, 14¢ 

Speiman, Sir Henry, born 1562, die 
1641, on the Archipiscopal See o 
bilge) 172; on Augustine’s missiol 
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_Srmurerreet, Edward, born 1635, con- 
_ secrated Bishop of Worcester, 1689, 
died 1699, (Eccles. Cuses, Lond., 1702 
—1704, If vols. 8vo. Origines Brit. 
Lond., 1837,) on the Episcopatus unus, 
cujus a singulis Episcopis in soli- 
dum, pars tenetur, 28, 29; on the 
British Church, 187; on the Sardican 


decrees, 172; on protests against pa- | 


_ pal usurpations, 197. 
Srreirwotr, (Libri Symbolici Eeclesice 
Catholice Goth., 1831, LI. Tom. 8vo.) 


on lawful ordination, 113; on the 


bull In-Ceena Domini, 236. 

Surcerus, (Thesaurus Eccles. ed. Amst. 
1682, IZ. vols. folio,).on the word di- 
wecésis, 179. - 


Taytor, Jeremy, Bishop of Down and 
Connor, in Ireland, was an English- 
man by birth, the most eloquent and 
among the most learned of ZEnglish 
divines. He was chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Laud and to King Charles L., 

“and after their death a confessor. In 
1660, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Down and Connor, and died about 
1667, ( Works edited by Bishop Heber, 
Lond., 1828, XV. vols. 8vo.) [Episco- 
pacy Asserted, New York, 1844, 12mo.] 
on the yisible Church, 14; on the 
Church as the Spouse of Christ, 30, 
31; on salvation only in the Church, 
35, 36; on thé perpetuity of the Epis- 
copal office, 117; on succession, 117, 
118; on the Episcopal functions, 118. 
254; on ordination, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121. 251; on benediction, 159 ; 
on confirmation, 161; on set forms of 
public prayer, 168; on the pastoral 
character.of Bishops, 248, 249; on 
Episcopal ordination, 251; Bishops 
the successors of the Apostles, 253, 
254; their functions as such, 254; 
on the mission and authority of 
Bishops in their own dioceses, 264— 
266 ; on scandal, 399. ; 

TERTULLIAN, a presbyter of the Afri- 
can Church, in the second century, 
(Rigaltiz, Paris, 1641, folio,) on the 
unity of the Church, 4; on Episco- 
pacy, 8; on the right of baptizing, 8; 
on the headship of the Church, 27; 
no one visible head to the Church, 27; 
the ark, a figure of the Church, ay 


495 


on heresy, 55, 56; on Catholic tradi- 
tion, 72; on the Canonical Scriptures, 
65; on lawful teachers, 75; on the 
difference between the Scriptures 


and other writings, 80; on the min- 
isters of the Sacraments, 90; on the 
rule of faith; 56. 108. 213; on the © 


paramount authority of Scripture, 
80; on the authority of the primitive 
Apostolical Churches, 72; on the 
three orders, 98; on succession, 98. 
170. 216; on Bishops as the sucees- 
sors of the Apostles, 98, 99; on the 
power of the Keys, 138; on Aposto- 
lical succession, 170,.-216 ; on Chris- 
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tianity in England, 171; on the suffi- — 


ciency of Scripture, 212; on the Keys 
given to the Church, 292; on Church 


unity, 304; on a Church of three — 


laymen, 316; on scandal, 400. 

THEODORET, a Bishop of the fifth century, 
(ed. Schulze., Hale, 1769, V. vols. 
folio,) on Bishops successors and re- 
presentatives of the Apostles, 100. 

THEOPHILUS, S., Bishop of Antioch in 
the second century, on the Church 
compared to the sea, 169. 

TuEopuyxact, called the commentator, 
from his valuable works on the Scrip- 
tures, was Archbishop of Aris, in 
Bulgaria, in the eleventh century, (ed. 
Benedict. Venet., 1754. 1V. vols. folio,) 
on the Catholic Church, 7; no one 
visible head to the Church, 26; on 
the necessity of a due mission forthe 
ministry, 93 ; on the three-orders, 96, 
on giving scandal, 399. 

Townson, T., D. D., on the Pope’s co- 
ronation, 231. 

TunstaLu, Cuthbert, the last Bishop of 
Durham in communion with Rome, 
died in 1559, on the primitive and 
Catholic character of the Church of 
England, 238, 239. 

TwispDEN, Sir Roger, (Historical Vindi- 
cation of the Church of England, in 
Point of schism, as it stands sepa- 
rated from the Roman, Lond., 1675,) 
on the origin of the Church of Eng- 
land, 175; on the English patriarchate, 
190; on the pallium, 192, 193; on 
the oath of Roman Catholic Bishops, 
194; on the independence of the 
English Church, 197; 0n appeals to 
Rome, 197; on the origin of Romish 
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yecusancy, 227; on the English Re-| hood, 158; on the Christian Sacri- 
7 formation, 242. fice, 224. 


UssrEr, James, born 1580, Archbishop 
of Armagh from 1624 to 1631, Bishop 
be: of Carlisle from 1641 to 1656, when 

he died; on diocesan Episcopacy, 
125; on the British Church, 172. 


Van Espen, Zeger Bernard, a Belgian 
canonist, born ‘1646, died 1728, (Jus 
Ecclesiastiewm Univeraum, Colonie 
Agrippa, 1748, folio,) [The American 
Editor used the Edition of Louvain, 

= 1753, IV. vols. ;] on the oath to the 

3 Pope, 194; on the power of the keys 

4 given to St. Peter, as the representa- 

7 tive of all the Apostles, 254, 255; on 

. mission, 258; on the equality of the 

' Apostlesy 259; on the powers of 

e- Bishops out of their own dioceses, 

3 278—281; on the exercise of juris- 
diction in a vacant see, 286; on the 
matter and form of ordination, 347, 
348. 

Van’ Mitpert, Bp., on the Christian 
Sacrifice, 224. 

Vossius, a Dutch divine who flourished 
about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; on the word ceremo- 
nia, 389. 
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; Waxes, William, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, from 1715 to 1736; on the use 
of Christian antiquity, 81, 82; on the 
Reformation in England, 202. 
. Wapensis, on the indefectibility of 
i the Universal Church, 43. 
. Wausu, Father, on the oath of Roman 
| Catholic Bishops to the Pope, 194. 
j WateRLAND, Daniel, D. D., an English 
7 divine of great learning, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, born 1683, 
died 1740; ( Works edited by Bishop 
Van Mildert, Oxf., 1823, XJ. vols. 
8vo ;) on regeneration, 9. 146; on 
the use and value of Christian anti- 
| quity, 79; on the negative argument 
| from antiquity, 82; on baptismal 
regeneration, 146; on priestly inter- 
cession, 158; on the Christian priest- 


Wes ey, John, 354. 2 
Wuire, William, Bishop of Pennsyiva-. 


nia from 1787 to 1836; he had as_ 
large a share as any man, in the 
organization of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of © 
America, of which he wrote the his-— 
tory, (Memoirs of the Protestant Epis-_ 
copal Church in the United States of — 
America, 2d Edition, New York, 1836, 
8vo.,) on the means of supporting the 
Colonial Clergy, 311; on the Bishop 
of London’s authority, 313; on the — 
organization of the American dio- 
ceses, 323, 324; on the organization 
of the General Convention, 328, 
329. 


Witxins, David, (Concilia, Magn. Brit. 


et. Hibernie, ab A. D., 446, ad A. D., 
1717, IV. vols. folio, 1737,) on the 
British Episcopate, 173. 176; Di- 
noth’s speech to Augustine, 176; the 
letter of the Roman legate to Pope 
Adrian, 176; on St. Augustine’s in- 
be ea with the British Bishpps, _ 
5. 


Witson, Thomas, Bishop of Soder and 


Man, from 1697 to 1755; on neces- 
sity excusing the violation of law, 
but not conferring power, 281. 


WorpswortH, Christopher, D. D., late 


Master of Trinity College, Cambrige, 
[and father to the author of Theophi- 
lus Anglicanus,] (Christian Institutes, 
Lond., 1837, IV. vols. 8vo.,) [see Inett,] 
on toleration, 60; on Episcopacy, 
110; on the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary functions of the Apostles, 111; 
on unepiscopal reformed communions, 
114; on the primitive and Catholic 
character of the Church of England, 
203 ; on the true and real proprietor 
of Churches, 222; on the beginning 
of recusancy in England, 227; on the 
formation of the Canon Law, 229; on 
rites and ceremonies, 390, 394, 395. 


ZABARELLA, Cardinal, on the Pope’s 


conduct to Bishops, 303. 
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Wordsworth, Christopher, bp. of Lincoln, 1807 

Theophilus americanus; or, Instruction for t 
dent, concerning the church, and the American 
Chiefly from the fifth edition of ‘““Theophilu 
2d. ed., revised. Edited by Hugh 
Philadelphia, H. Hooker, 1852 (c1851] 

xii, 426 p. 21. 

The American editor has contributed pt. m, ‘chapter 


new pt. 111 (substituted for the original one) with capt! 
constitution and civil relations of the American church. 


1. Church of England. 2, Protestant Eplacopal churc 
2, Evans, Hugh Davey, 17!12-1808, ed. 1. Title. 
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